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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  former  Edition  of  this  Work  having 
been  more  favourably  received  than  I  dared 
to  hope,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  evince 
my  grateful  sense  of  the  kind  indulgence 
displayed  towards  it,  by  making  such  cor¬ 
rections  as  its  defects  appear  to  me  to  re¬ 
quire.  A  change  is  made  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cutaneous  disease,  which,  it  is 
trusted,  will  facilitate  the  object  of  the 
Reader  in  discovering  the  nature  of  his 
affliction.  Important  additions  of  matter 
are  also  introduced.  Indeed,  it  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled  as  to  render  it  a  new 
Work,  to  a  certain  degree;  and  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  change  will  be  found  to  be 
very  advantageous  to  a  suffering  party, 
who  is  anxious  to  discover  how  far  he  may 
safely  proceed  in  his  endeavours  for  relief. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


«  •  • 

VIII 

Should  I  be  called  upon  for  any  future 
Editions,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  the  pub¬ 
lic  how  zealous  I  must  ever  remain  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  object  to  which  my  study 
and  practice  is  exclusively  devoted.  I  can 
truly  assure  my  Readers,  that  to  develope 
the  causes,  and  to  discriminate  the  means 
of  cure,  of  cutaneous  diseases,  under  all 
their  varied  forms,  is  amply  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  entire  attention  of  the  most 
commanding  talents. 


July  25,  1814. 

No.  1 2,  Charles- Street ,  Mortimer- Street? 
Cavendish -  Square * 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


In  devoting  my  attention  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  disorders,  I  have  been 
witness  to  so  many  evils  resulting  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  misapplication  of  remedies,  that  I  presume 
my  labour  might  be  profitably  applied,  in  solicit¬ 
ing  attention,  to  a  point  intimately  involving  the 
public  welfare;  and,  if  possible,  impressing  on 
the  community  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  ensue 
from  empirical  practice.  Throughout  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  rather  repress 
than  encourage  the  private  exhibition  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  because  I  am  sensible  that  such  practice 
generally  leads  to  unsuccessful  result.  I  shall 
state  the  limits  beyond  which  prudence  will  not 
advance,  and  earnestly  entreat  my  Readers  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  1  have  led 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  prudential  self-aid.  My 
object  is  to  deter  the  sufferer  from  becoming  the 
victim  of  self-experiment;  and  I  have  considered 
it  safer  to  dictate  what  may  be  innocently  done, 
in  each  form  of  cutaneous  disorder,  than,  by  an 
arbitrary  interdiction  of  all  authorized  means,  ern 
danger  the  consequences  of  provoked  hardihood* 
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By  thus  erecting  a  beacon  to  guide  the  ignorant, 
and  warn  the  rash,  I  flatter  myself  with  render- 

• 

mg  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public.  On  my 
ability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  shall  not 
presume  farther  than  to  observe,  that,  by  conti- 
ning  my  studies  to  cutaneous  diseases  alone,  my 
mind  is  more  concentrated  in  their  individual 
contemplation ;  and  my  opportunities  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  lamentable  evils,  that  it  is  my  present  object 
to  limit,  are  necessarily  the  more  enlarged.  My 
anxiety  to  maintain  a  full  consistency  will  re¬ 
strain  me  from  dealing  forth  remedies  so  abun¬ 
dantly  as  some  of  my  Readers  may  perhaps 
wish  ;  but  I  beg  it  should  be  understood  through¬ 
out,  that  the  main  purport  of  this  Work  is,  to 
convince  those,  who  are  not  professionally  bred, 
that  they  cannot  wade  deep  in  physic  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  risks  of  life ;  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
class  of  diseases  peculiarly  delicate  and  danger¬ 
ous,  it  is  that  which  occupies  the  present  pages: 
it  is  the  most  liable  to  busy  intermeddling,  and 
therefore  the  most  fruitful  source  of  empirical 
evils. 

Purity  from  cutaneous  disease  is  considered 
so  essential  to  our  kind  reception  in  the  world, 
that  many  dread  the  deformity  of  a  blotch  more 
than  the  occurrence  of  a  moral  ill.  This  false 
pride  urges  to  the  adoption  of  any  daring  means 
that  but  barely  promises  the  desired  relief.  All 
probable  future  consequences  are  overlooked  in 
the  anticipated  cure ;  and,  when  time,  in  its  course. 
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inflicts  a  dreadful  punishment  on  temerity,  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  but  remotely 
traced  or  reluctantly  admitted.  They,  whose 
discretion  in  other  matters  can  never  have  been 
impeached,  shall  not  scruple  to  tamper  with  the 
first  blessing  of  life,  by  perilous  personal  experi¬ 
ment,  nor  to  commit  their  existence  with  an  un¬ 
principled  impostor,  whose  effrontery  does  not 
blush  to  announce  an  infallible  specific.  —  When 
we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  this  lamentable  delu¬ 
sion,  we  must  frown  with  indignation,  or  sigh 
with  sorrow,  at  the  art  of  the  one  and  the  folly 
of  the  other  portion  of  mankind.  Females  more 
especially  suffer  ;  their  personal  appearance  being 
too  often  their  only  recommendation  to  our  sex. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  a  criminal  or  vain 
object.  Opulence  cannot  be  possessed  by  all ; 
and  without  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  accomplish¬ 
ments  cannot  be  acquired  as  a  substitute  for  per¬ 
sonal  beauty.  Deprived,  as  females  are,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  society,  from  actively  select¬ 
ing  objects  of  union,  they  must  necessarily  be 
much  dependant  on  exterior  aids  for  establish¬ 
ment  in  life.  Divines  and  Philosophers  may  des¬ 
cant  on  the  innate  beauty  of  moral  worth ;  and, 
while  the  understanding  yields  implicit  convic¬ 
tion,  the  feelings  alone  shall  disobey  the  consci¬ 
entious  dictate  :  so  perverse  indeed  is  the  human 
heart,  that  it  will  turn,  with  disgust,  from  a  few 
pimples  on  a  countenance  beaming  forth  every 
moral  beauty  that  can  adorn  the  female  charac- 
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ter;  or  view,  with  an  half-averted  glance,  the 
finest  conformation  of  features  that  can  pourtray 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.  Thus,  a  blemish  on- 
that  index  of  the  mind,  the  face,  though,  perhaps, 
accidental  or  temporary,  shall  beget  an  aversion  ; 
while  diseases  notoriously  virulent,  and  arising 
from  immoral  source,  shall  stand  excused,  be- 
cause  they  do  not  olfend  the  organs  of  sense.  It 
is  from  an  impression  on  the  sufferers  mind,  that 
she  is  an  object  exciting  some  disgust,  which 
makes  her  anxiety  so  acute — her  misery  on  being 
avoided,  when  she  possesses  every  other  charm 
that  can  constitute  her  an  object  of  emulation  to 
her  own  sex,  or  of  possession  to  our’s,  is  so  ex¬ 
quisite,  that  she  is  dissatisfied  with  herself  and 
the  world  :  and  that  very  delicacy  of  heart,  which 
forms  so  amiable  a  trait  in  her,  becomes  a  source 
of  inexpressible  chagrin.  Ardently  anxious  to 
again  bloom  forth  in  her  pristine  loveliness,  or  at 
least  to  cease  meeting  the  prying  eye  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  she  seizes,  with  avidity,  the  advice  of  any 
or  of  all ;  and,  as  the  most  violent  remedies  are 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  most  efficacious, 
she  commences  a  course  of  desperate  experi¬ 
ments  on  her  person.  Next,  she  has  recourse  to 
the  Nostrum -Monger,  from  whom  she  derives 
just  as  much  benefit  as  in  her  more  private  prac¬ 
tice  she  had  received  from  her  maid,  the  perfu¬ 
mer,  family  nurse,  or  officious  intimates.  Foiled 
in  these  vain  attempts,  she  sits  down  wearied, 
and  desponding  in  mind  ;  smarting  in  pocket ; 
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and  most  probably  with  aggravated  disease.  This 
is  not  a  mere  melancholy  picture  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  for  thousands  of  sufferers  could  testify  their 
ability  to  present  originals  :  and  it  surely  cannot 

'  |  *  .  -4  #  • 

be  a  trifling  service  to  save  the  precipitate  from 

such  destructive  shares.  * 

*  * 

Diseases  confined  to  visible  portions  of  surface 
are  not  the  only  objects  of  private  experiment, 
for,  unfortunately,  a  similar  temerity  actuates  those 

*  «  t  « 

who  are  afflicted  by  cutaneous  disorder,  on  parts 
that  are  not  exposed  to  view.  The  evil  may  here 
be  of  a  greater  magnitude,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  surface  that  is  diseased.  These  suffer¬ 
ers  are  less  excusable  than  those  of  the  other 
class,  because  their  disorders  are  not  subject  to 
the  observation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  is  never  disgusted  by  contemplating 
their  imperfections. 

The  eruptive  diseases  of  females,  from  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  may  be  considered  as 
generally  of  a  sexual  character,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  to  be  spoken  of  with  a  cautious  delicacy 
in  a  work  addressed  to  both  sexes  and  to  all 
ages.  The  female  Reader  will,  however,  collect, 
from  the  intimations  I  shall  throw  out,  what  may 
be  implied,  if  it  cannot  be  expressed  ;  and  I 
would  here  beg  leave  to  observe  to  her,  that  the 
peculiar  exciting  causes  of  eruptive  disorder,  to 
which  she  is  exposed,  are  of  a  character  that  de¬ 
mands  her  more  cautious  abstinence  from  all  that 
can,  by  abuse,  be  pregnant  with  distress:  she 
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should  also  know  that  the  risks  she  runs,  in  ran¬ 
dom  empiricism,  are  not  only  more  multifarious 
in  their  nature,  but  also  more  severe  in  their  de¬ 
gree,  than  those  incurred  by  our  sex,  under  any 
or  all  circumstances  of  domestic  life. 

Men,  at  all  periods  of  life,  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  operation  of  the  causes  last  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  are  perhaps  less  liable  to  cutane¬ 
ous  disorders,  of  the  constitutional  kind,  on  parts 
that  are  visible,  than  the  tender  sex  ;  and  I  fear 
it  may  be  too  justly  asserted,  that  many  of  those 
they  do  suffer  by  are  but  the  effects  of  their  own 
indiscretions.  Men  have  many  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  if  excess  can  be  termed  such,  or  at  least 
are  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  many  propensities  in 
which  females  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  ;  these 
are  but  the  too  frequent  avenues  of  disease  in  va¬ 
ried  form.  The  table,  the  bottle,  and  all  the 
concomitants  of  midnight  orgies,  are  prolific  in 
creating  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  pimpled  face 
of  the  bacchanalian  is  a  proverbial  distinction  of 
excess,  yet,  with  all  these  provocations  to  disor¬ 
der,  men  suffer  less  by  cutaneous  derangement 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  life  ;  and,  when  they  do  so 
suffer,  they  are  usually  less  anxious  for  its  re¬ 
moval  ;  although  in  the  higher  ranks  any  superfi¬ 
cial  deformity,  in  either  sex,  is  an  evil  that  deli¬ 
cacy  demands  should  be  dispelled,  yet  still  men 
have  not  that  powerful  incitement  to  study  perso¬ 
nal  aspect,  which  is  so  imperative  with  females. 
The  man  of  pleasure  will  often  glory  in  his  red 
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nose  and  pimpled  face,  as  the  index  of  a  charac¬ 
ter,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  good  jolly  fel¬ 
low.  I  would  not  labour  much  to  prove  such  in¬ 
dividual  worthy  consideration,  farther  than  as  an 
example  to  deter,  or  as  a  proof  in  point  of  my  as¬ 
sertion,  that  male  enjoyments  are  often  the  source 
of  eruptive  diseases,  and  that  men  are  generally 
less  careful  to  avoid  them  and  less  anxious  to  be 
divested  of  them.  To  some  particular  species  of 
cutaneous  disorder  T  should  remark  that  males  are 
more  prone  than  females,  at  least  such  has  been 
the  result  of  my  practice  in  leprous  diseases,  and 
also  to  that  class  of  cutaneous  disorders,  which  com¬ 
prizes  the  varied  forms  of  scurvy  and  scaly  skin. 

Feeling,  as  I  do,  the  pressing  importance  of 
those  perils  that  surround  the  private  experimen¬ 
talist  in  cutaneous  disease,  I  shall  minutely  detail 
the  insuperable  difficulties  which  rash  activity 
must  unavoidably  encounter.  Thefirst  point  I  shall 
treat  on  is,  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  judgment 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  :  for,  as  not  any 
remedy  can  be  of  universal  application,  so,  if  we 
mistake  the  cause,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  using 
improper  means  for  cure.  This  is  such  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  it  might  be  thought  superflous  to  urge 
it ;  but  I  know  the  too  prevalent  absurdity  of 
using  some  local  remedy  for  every  cutaneous 
affection  that  can  be  the  object  of  empirical 
practice.  There  are  some  eruptive  diseases  that 
cannot  be  easily  mistaken;  being  preceded  by 
fever,  or  such  constitutional  derangement,  as 
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shall  urge  the  afflicted  to  seek  aid  from  the  Fa¬ 
culty  ;  or  whose  durations  are  prescribed  by 
some  invariable  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
having  a  regular  period  of  rise  and  decline. 
Such  are  the  small  pox,  measles,  & c. ;  but  my 
views  involve  all  those  disorders  which  pass 
under  the  denominations  of  scorbutic  eruptions, 
pimples,  tetters,  blotches,  inflammations,  and 
ulcers,  &c.  &c.  whether  confined  to  parts  gene¬ 
rally  visible,  or  more  extensively  diffused  over 
the  surface.  All  these,  however  common  or 
similar  in  their  appearances,  may  be  produced 
by  various  causes,  each  requiring  a  specific 
treatment,  local  and  medicinal,  as  the  tempera¬ 
ment  or  habits  of  the  individual  may  dictate. 
Those  means  that  in  one  case  will  effect  a  cure, 
may  in  another  aggravate  the  disease. .  The  re¬ 
quisite  distinctions  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
close  attention  to  separate  symptoms,  aided  by 
physiology  and  experience ;  all  else  is  conjecture, 
wild,  daring,  and  dangerous.  Empirical  modes 
of  cure  are  ever  founded  on  the  total  absence  of  all 
discrimination  in  cause  ;  therefore  eruptions  are 
placed  under  one  sweeping  appellation  of  scor¬ 
butic  humour.  Idle  minds  are  prone  to  gene¬ 
ralize,  and  ignorant  minds  are  incapable  of  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  thus,  mankind  runs  into  the  error  of 
classing  all  disorders  of  the  surface  under  one 
common  term.  This  saves  labour  and  covers 
folly,  but  at  the  expense  of  probable  pain.  One 
has  an  eruption  that  he  is  pleased  to  denominate 
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scorbutic  and  is  relieved  by  a  particular  means 

* 

which  he  proclaims  as  a  never  failing  remedy  in 
scurvy  ;  another  uses  it  without  any  perceptable 
effect :  and  a  third  feels  cause  to  execrate  it  for 

'  4 

aggravating  his  malady.  'Whether  the  remedy 
be  named  to  meet  the  disease,  or  the  disease  be 
named  to  meet  the  remedy,  it  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  distinguish.  It  is  more  than  sufficient 
that  the  doctrine  and  application  are  absurd  and 
may  be  productive  of  irremediable  injury.  By 
admitting  this  artful  generalizing,  the  public  is 
deluded  in  understanding,  and  pockets  are  pick¬ 
ed  with  the  greater  facility,  by  illiterate  impos¬ 
tors.  It  is  this  presumed  identity  of  cause  that 
leads  to  all  the  mischief  of  self-experiment. 
Could  not  medical  science  distinguish  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  Nature  in  cutaneous  disease  it  would  ill 
deserve  the  respect  of  mankind  ;  and  the  volumi¬ 
nous  researches  of  industrious  skill  would  have 
been  but  ill  recompensed.  The  united  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Faculty  fortifies  my  declaration, 
when  I  assert,  solemnly  and  explicitly,  that  not 
any  class  of  disease  is  more  dangerous  to  be 
tampered  with  than  disorders  of  the  skin. 

In  order  to  make  this  danger  the  more  obvious, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  Reader’s  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  many,  or  most,  visible  diseases 
are  not  derangements  of  parts,  as  local,  or  of 
any  detached  and  single  part  of  the  system  mere¬ 
ly,  but  their  sensible  signs  are  generally  the 
sympathetic  indices  of  disease  elsewhere.  This, 
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it  wiil  be  seen  hereafter,  is  to  be  distinguished 
as  of  high  importance. 

By  sympathy  in  animal  functions,  I  do  not 
mean  any  abstruse  or  occult  operation  of  the 
mind,  but  simultaneous  or  successive  actions, 
whereby  parts  are  excited  remote  from  the  seat 
of  operating  cause.  Thus,  gout,  or  a  specific  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  extremity,  may  be  the  effect  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  stomach  or  liver ;  flushing 
of  the  face,  from  taking  a  full  meal  into  a  weak 
stomach;  eruptions  or  convulsions  in  children, 
during  dentition,  &c.  In  tracing  these  relations, 
the  man  of  science  displays  his  skill,  proportion¬ 
ally  with  the  cautious  and  scrutinizing  spirit  of 
observation  he  adopts.  Ignorance  or  haste  may 
be  fatal ;  and  the  Reader  will  perceive,  how  futile 
all  attempts  at  cure  must  be,  when  the  curative 
means  are  directed  to  the  parts  ostensibly  affected, 
instead  of  to  the  diseased  organ  producing  the 
sympathetic  symptoms. 

These  sympathetic  affections  may  arise  from 
habits  of  animal  function,  or  from  the  torpor,  or 
from  the  energy  of  a  particular  organ  or  class  of 
vessels,  which  may  be  productive  of  similar  or 
reversed  states  of  action,  in  parts  distant  from 
the  primary  disease.  Direct  sympathy  is  that 
wherein  energetic  action  produces  increased 
action  elsewhere,  or  wherein  local  torpor  produ¬ 
ces  feeble  action  in  a  distant  part.  That  is,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  primary  and  secondary 
actions  bear  a  similarity  of  local  character.  The 
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first  is  witnessed  in  taking’  a  moderate  portion  of 
wine,  whereby  the  stomach  is  stimulated,  and  the 
associative  effect  of  a  florid  face  for  a  time  fol¬ 
lows,  as  produced  by  increased  action  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels  of  the  countenance.  The 
second  kind  of  sympathy  is  seen,  where  a  nau¬ 
seating  drug,  as  tobacco,  is  swallowed  by  those 
not  used  to  it,  which  is  instantly  accompanied  by 
pale  and  inactive  skin.  Reversed  sympathy  is 
generally  more  difficult  to  detect,  and  always 
more  difficult  to  demonstrate.  It  consists  in 
this  :  namely,  a  feeble  action  producing  a  distant 
energetic  one ;  or  increased  local  energy  pro¬ 
ducing  distant  local  debility.  The  former  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  case  of  cold  and  wet  feet, 
producing  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fever :  the  latter,  by  chills  and  a  pale 
skin,  following  a  full  meal  taken  into  a  debilitated 
stomach. 

Sympathies  may  also  arise  from  diseases  that 
are  local  at  first,  but  which,  by  long  continu¬ 
ance,  become  habitual  to  the  system ;  for,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  understood,  that  the  most  simple 
local  affections  acquire  a  new  character  by  mere 
duration  of  existence ;  and  that,  not  by  inocula¬ 
ting  the  patient,  constitutionally,  with  any  acrid 
matter  or  virus ;  but,  apparently,  by  becoming 
associated  with  particular  or  general  series  of 
functional  actions.  Thus,  in  common  itch,  which 
is  a  truly  local  disease,  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
cure  by  remedies  applied  locally,  if  the  disease 
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has  existed  long.  Fatal  affections,  as  palsy,  or 
insanity,  have  followed  such  injudicious  practice; 
and  these  have  been  in- their  turn  relieved,  by  re- 

i 

inoculating  the  patient  with  itch.  Why  these 
sympathies  should  be  ingrafted  on  accidental  irri¬ 
tations,  that  have  been  rendered  permanent  by 
neglect,  but  which  have  not  any  necessary  con¬ 
nection  with  vital  power,  in  their  intrinsic  natures, 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  explain;  and,  in  a 
Work  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
detail  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  in  sympathy 
of  function;  practical  consequences  are  all  that 
can  well  be  comprised  or  descanted  on  within 
the  pages  of  a  popular  treatise.  The  Reader 
must  take  for  granted,  what  I  lay  down  as  fun¬ 
damental  principles,  or  my  experience  and  autho¬ 
rity  cannot  be  productive  of  that  benefit  which  is 
his  object  and  my  desire.  To  the  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  indeed,  these  functional  sympathies  consti¬ 
tute  a  source  of  profound  inquiry;  of  delight  and 
admiration  to  an  inquisitive  mind ;  and  are  the 
most  delicate  and  abstruse  amongst  the  arcana  of 
professional  science.  I  have  enlarged  on  the 
subject  of  sympathy,  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
Reader  to  analize  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  to  shew 
him  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended,  but  by 
sedulous  study  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  animal  nature;  and  to  press, 
with  all  possible  force,  on  his  mind,  what  danger 
he  incurs  w  hen  he  wildly  rebels  against  all  ex¬ 
perience  and  philosophy. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  this,  I  have  a  patient 
who  contracted  the  itch  at  school,  eight  years 

since.  He  has  never  been  totally  relieved  from 

* 

it;  and,  in  its  progressive  amendment,  while  under 
my  care,  he  has  displayed  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching  melancholy.  I  dared  not  proceed  to 
effect  a  full  removal  of  this  irritation,  which  it 
appears  has  become  associated  with  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  until  I  had  ordered  a  counter-irrita- 
tion  by  an  issue:  his  mind  is  now  serene,  and  his 

s*  e 

cure  nearly  effected.  An  eminent  author*  has 
witnessed  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  swelled  spleen,  swel¬ 
led  legs,  and  swelled  liver,  occurring  from  the 
too  hasty  cure  of  long-existing  itch.  Now,  as 
mercurial  girdles  were  used  in  these  cases, 
and  as  mercury  is  universally  considered  the 
most  appropriate  of  all  remedies  in  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  so  the  above  instance  of 
hepatic  disease  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  girdle,  but  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  arisen  from  the  precipitate  cure  of 
long-continued  irritation  on  the  skin.  I  have 
selected  the  itch  as  the  object  of  illustration,  be¬ 
cause  every  person  knows  it  is,  in  its  commence¬ 
ment,  a  truly  local  affection.  It  is  not  any  an¬ 
swer  to  these  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  I  can 
enumerate  from  my  own  experience,  to  say,  that 
the  doctrine  laid  down  must  be  erroneous  be¬ 
cause  the  itch  is  hourly  cured  with  impunity  by 

*  Dr.  Darwin. 
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topical  means.  I  do  not  intend  to  urge  that 
recent  itch  must  not  be  cured  by  local  remedies — 
I  only  declare  the  probable  evils  that  may  result 
from  the  rapid  cure  of  it  or  any  other  disease 
originally  local,  when  it  has  long  existed  :  and 
it  is  this  very  probability  which  should  operate 
as  a  caution  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  attempt 
at  cure  of  cutaneous  affection,  when  of  extended 
duration.  The  skin  is  diseased,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  anxious  to  remove  any  visible  deformity 
or  unpleasant  sensation,  applies  a  liniment  or 
lotion.  The  disease  is  possibly  dispelled,  and 
only  possibly ;  for,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
duration  alone  has  stamped  it  with  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  ;  or  the  disorder  was,  at  the  first,  con¬ 
nected  with  some  vital  organ,  and  the  mere 
external  idex  of  derangement;  or,  perhaps,  the 
consequence  of  some  interrupted  evacuation. 
When  topical  means  do  remove  these  indices,  the 
danger  of  such  removal  can  only  be  calculated 
by  the  experienced  practitioner,  or  measured  by 
the  future  sufferings  of  the  patient.  If  it  were 
merely  in  this  point  of  view,  that  I  called  my 
Reader’s  attention  to  the  risks  surrounding  empi¬ 
rical  modes  of  cure,  I  should  stand  justified  for 
all  the  energy  I  could  display. 

By  empirical  modes  of  cure,  I  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  not  onlv  those  nostrums  that  are  bla- 
zoned  forth  under  bare-faced  encomiums  of  uni¬ 
versality  in  application  ;  but  also  those  means 
that  have  nothing  of  secrecy  attached  to  them, 
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except  their  failures ;  such  as  white  lead,  vine¬ 
gar,  &c.  &c.  Of  these,  every  lady’s  maid  and 
housekeeper  has  a  list  at  command.  Under  the 
name  of  cosmetic,  or  wash,  mere  simples  inflict 
injury  by  their  misapplication  ;  or  more  virulent 
remedies  have  a  deleterious  effect  by  their  rapid 
operation. 

The  facility  with  which  these  means  may  be 
obtained  renders  them  proportionally  dangerous ; 
the  total  secrecy  too  of  their  application  adds  to 
that  danger.  A  lady  may  not  chuse  to  expose 
her  wants  by  the  open  purchase  of  an  advertized 
remedy ;  but  she  will  eagerly  seize  such  means  as 
are  at  all  times  within  her  domestic  command,  or 
obtainable  under  some  plausible  pretence.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  is  so  easy  to  be  had  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  as  of  but  simple  character,  and  that  if  it 
is  not  beneficial,  it  cannot  be  injurious.  A  mys¬ 
terious  consequence  is  presumed  in  a  quack  com¬ 
pound,  that  may  deter  a  timid  sufferer  from  rely¬ 
ing  on  its  author’s  pompous  eulogium ;  but,  what 
is  to  be  met  with  in  every  closet,  is  so  familiar 
to  the  senses,  or  that  can  be  procured  so  pri¬ 
vately,  must  surely  be  safe  at  least,  and  possibly 
effect  a  cure.  Add  also  the  warm  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  some  private  friend,  whose  advice,  must 
be  allowed,  to  be  totally  uninfluenced  by  interest, 
and  whose  judgment  and  veracity  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  in  all  other  cases  of  advice  or  conso¬ 
lation.  The  precedents  adduced  are  all  in  proof 
of  the  virtues  of  such  a  particular  presumed 
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simple ; — it  is  but  vinegar,  or  but  lead  and  cream  ; 
it  is  impossible  such  means  can  be  hurtful. 
Thus  reasons  the  deluded  experimentalist ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  delusion  itself  is  not  obvious, 
if  the  suppression  of  the  local  irritation  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  other  disease,  whose  character  ap¬ 
pears  palpably  different,  and  whose  origin  can 
scarcely  be  suspected.  When,  too,  such  newly- 
generated  disease  shall  assume  a  distressing  im¬ 
portance,  that  urges  the  sufferer  to  consult  her 
medical  attendant,  a  sense  of  shame  will  probably 
seal  her  lips  as  to  the  cause,  even  if  she  has  the 
sagacity  to  suspect  it.  But  whether  she  has  or 
not,  if  the  physician  is  kept  ignorant  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  cannot  relieve  her ;  and  a  founda¬ 
tion  may  be  laid  for  such  permanent  sufferings 
as  shall  but  augment  by  time.  The  common 
cosmetics  of  the  shop  are  usually  mere  bubbles, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  they 
are  truly  simples.  Yet,  as  they  are  not  always 
so,  and  as  the  innocent  compound  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  active  ones,  there  is  ever 
imminent  risk  in  the  experiment. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  you  object  to  external  re¬ 
medies,  as  the  sole  means  adopted,  surely  there 
cannot  be  any  danger  in  curing  by  internal  medi¬ 
cine  ;  or  how  do  you  profess  to  cure  in  your  own 
practice?  I  answer,  that  there  may  be  danger  in 
rapid  cure,  in  some  cases,  by  any  and  all  means, 
whether  internal  or  external,  or  both.  I  assert, 
that  the  cure  may  be  as  fatal  in  its  rapidity  as  in 
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its  means  ;  and  that  the  more  complete  is  the  cure 
of  the  cutaneous  affection,  the  more  melancholy 
may  the  supervening  disease  be,  whether  organic 
or  mental.  A  case  of  Tinea  Capitis,  or  Scalled 
Head,  was  last  week  presented  to  me ;  wherein 
an  ignorant  person,  who  deemed  despatch  the 
purest  test  of  skill,  had  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  drying  it  up,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
termed.  The  head  is  nearly  well,  but  the  poor 
infant  is  nearly  blind  of  both  eyes.  The  only 
hope  I  have  is  in  re-exciting  the  discharge,  and 
treating  the  disorder  with  circumspect  care.  The 
recurrence  of  a  local  disease,  such  as  Scalled 
Head,  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  produced 
by  art.  We  may,  on  occasions  of  precipitate 
repulsion,  re-excite  a  secretion  on  the  part,  but 
it  may  not  be  of  a  similar  quality  with  that  of 
the  repelled  disease ;  and,  therefore,  not  so  effi¬ 
cacious  in  removing  the  morbid  effect  produced 
by  that  repulsion. 

A  Latin  distich,  well  known  to  medical  men, 
directs  a  cure  to  be  effected  safely,  pleasantly, 
and  speedily ;  but,  above  all,  safely.  This 
maxim  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  its  purport  be  so  impressed,  as,  if  possible, 
to  convert  every  sufferer  into  the  character  of  a 
patient.  In  diseases  of  the  cutaneous  class,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  face  is  affected,  I  too  often 
meet  with  an  impetuous  desire  for  relief  that 
would  hurry  me  into  rash  practice,  if  I  did  not 
steel  my  judgment  against  any  other  cousidera- 
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tion  than  the  security  of  those  who  honour  me 

%/ 

with  their  confidence.  From  this  principle  of 
conduct  I  will  never  recede;  for  I  scarcely  knowr 
a  point  of  duty  more  imposing  than  that  of  cir¬ 
cumspection  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  disease : 
and  this  is  to  he  accomplished,  in  most  cases, 
by  a  due  administration  of  internal  medicine 
only,  or  such  new  local  irritation  as  skill  may 
determine.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  or¬ 
ganic  disease  must  be  the  consequence  of  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  disorder.  I  only  mean  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  such  has  been,  may  be,  and  will  be, 
when  rashness  and  ignorance  dictate  precipitate 
remedies. 

To  illustrate  yet  farther  the  supreme  folly  of 
empirical  modes  of  cure  in  cutaneous  affection,  I 
would  urge  an  essential  truth,  solid  as  any  axiom 
in  mathematics,  that  all  purposes  in  physic  are 
not  to  be  effected  by  any  one  means.  Although 
systems  of  practice  have  been  built  on  mere  sim¬ 
plicity  or  uniformity  of  prescription,  yet  they 
have  hitherto,  and  must  ever,  perish  early. 
Every  organ,  every  class  of  vessels,  and  every 
muscular  action,  is  excited  by  a  principle  re¬ 
spectively  peculiar;  and  no  one  remedy,  that 
may  ever  be  discovered,  can  operate  alike  on 
all.  So,  to  expect  a  cure  of  all  eruptive  com¬ 
plaints  from  any  one  medicine,  or  combination 
of  medicines,  is  an  absurdity,  violating  philoso¬ 
phy,  anatomy,  and  common  sense.  But  such 
folly  dictates  a  belief  in  the  universal  efficacy  of 
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a  domestic  composition,  or  a  patent  nostrum,  in¬ 
tended  to  cure  every  variety  of  eruptive  disorder, 
confounded  in  character  under  the  ignorant  or 
sinister  term  scorbutic.  The  truth  is,  that  even 
the  hand  of  Science  is  unable  to  direct  the  same 
means  to  favourable  issue,  in  similar  cases,  un¬ 
der  different  temperaments  of  body.  What  will 
cure  an  eruptive  disease  in  one  constitution,  may 
augment  a  similar  disease  in  another.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  have  some  better  guide  than  blind 
chance,  even  when  treading  the  safer  path  of  ad¬ 
ministering  internal  medicine  to  alleviate  cutane¬ 
ous  disorders.  This  circumstance  evinces  the 
danger  of  using  nostrums,  although  you  will  be 
told  that,  if  they  are  not  efficacious,  they  will 
not  be  injurious : — Bear  this,  however,  perpe¬ 
tually  in  mind,  that  all  medicine  must  have  some 
action  ;  and  where  there  is  any  habitual  irrita¬ 
tion,  as  an  eruption,  if  such  medicinal  action  is 
not  salutary,  it  must  be  detrimental.  Different 
parts,  bearing  different  propensities  to  action, 
and  having  peculiar  irritabilities,  are  therefore 
to  be  excited  by  means  respectively  adapted. 
The  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  even 
different  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  medicines  of  qualities,  which  seem,  by 
their  effects,  to  be  specifically  qualified.  If,  then, 
a  derangement  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
organs  can  be  productive  of  disease  in  the  skin, 
how  futile,  or  how  dangerous,  must  be  the  use 
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of  means,  whose  local  operation  ignorance  can¬ 
not  even  conjecture ! 

These  cautions  should  be  held,  if  possible, 
more  imperative  during  infant  life ;  for  we  are 
then  subject  not  only  to  those  common  affections 
of  the  skin  which  prevail,  and  seem  to  have 
increased,  within  these  few  years,  but  also  to 
those  more  important  contagious  disorders,  which 
are  the  just  objects  of  apprehension  or  anxiety 
to  the  affectionate  parent.  Improper  treatment 
of  these  may  produce  permanent  distress  to  the 
little  sufferer,  or  possibly  terminate  its  existence. 
It  should  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule  never  to  be 
departed  from,  by  mothers  and  nurses,  to  abstain 
from  all  local  applications  to  the  eruptive  skin 
of  an  infant.  This  is  of  the  more  consequence, 
if  the  child  has  not  had  the  measles  or  small¬ 
pox  ;  for  an  officious  interference  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  eruptive  progress  of  these  disorders  may,  and 
probably  will,  hurry  the  helpless  charge  from  the 
stage  of  life.  Confidence,  in  private  opinion, 
should  never  induce  parents  to  dabble  in  random 
experiment  on  the  diseases  incidental  to  that  ten¬ 
der  age.  The  advice  of  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman  should  be  early  had,  and  a 
strict  obedience  to  his  injunctions  be  observed. 
Then,  if  the  result  should  be  unhappy,  parental 
remorse  will  be  save  to  the  afflicted  survivor.  I 
am  the  more  urgent  on  this  point,  because  almost 
all  the  eruptive  diseases  of  infants,  that  are  not 
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of  a  contagions  nature,  are  but  the  symptoms  of 
some  internal  derangement ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  how  perilous  any  error  in  judgment 
may  be,  if  the  mere  symptoms  of  the  disease  be 
mistaken  for  the  primary  cause. 

Another  point  must  be  commented  on,  which 
is  of  consequence  to  the  afflicted ;  that  is,  the 
error  arising  out  of  impatience  for  cure.  Many 
persons  erroneously  suppose  that  they  cannot 
take  too  much  of  a  medicine  calculated  to  relieve 
their  distress ;  and,  therefore,  to  expedite  that 
relief,  they  augment,  or  too  frequently  repeat, 
the  prescribed  doses.  This,  perhaps,  bears  as 
much  of  fool-hardy  obstinacy  as  of  error  in  its 
character :  it  deserves  to  suffer,  as  indeed  it  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  do.  Were  a  little  temporary  incon¬ 
venience  all  that  followed,  it  might  be  merited ; 
but,  in  the  class  of  diseases  under  my  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  liable  to  every  danger.  If  it  should 
accidentally  render  the  cure  too  expeditious,  the 
misery  w  ill  be  such  as  has  been  already  noticed 
under  the  head  of  precipitate  remedies  ;  if  it 
does  not,  the  disease  will  assuredly  be  aggrava¬ 
ted  :  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  of  this  conduct  will  be  more  apparent 
when  I  explain  that  the  very  dose  modifies  the 
effect ;  for  the  quantity  of  every  medicine  is 
dictated  by  the  intention  in  use.  Thus,  small 
doses  of  opium  exhilarate ;  larger  doses  allay 
pain,  and  still  larger  promote  sleep  Small  doses 
of  mercury  salivate ;  and  larger  doses  are  purga- 
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tive.  Small  doses  of  rhubarb  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  superior  portion  of  the  bowels ; 
larger  doses  operate  as  a  laxative ;  and  still  lar¬ 
ger  act  as  an  emetic.  Thus,  the  same  medicine 
not  only  cannot  act  alike  on  all  ;  but  it  also  can¬ 
not  act  alike  on  the  same  individual,  when  admi¬ 
nistered  in  varied  quantities  :  a  palpable  proof 
how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  general  benefit  from 
one  common  means,  whether  simple  or  com¬ 
pounded. 


<2* 

P 

Previous  to  entering  into  the  descriptive  detail 
of  cutaneous  diseases  it  may  be  expedient  to 
remark  on  some  matters  of  essential  importance, 
as  influential  in  preventing,  mitigating,  or  curing, 
them  :  and  first  I  will  observe  on 

REGIMEN : 

The  professed  object  of  this  Work  being  to 
shew  the  danger  of  intermeddling  with  cutaneous 
diseases,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  but  the  external  signs  of  some  deranged 
actions  of  other  parts  ;  so  it  w  ill  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived,  that  whatever  disturbs  the  due  functions 
of  the  digestive  organs,  must  necessarily  have  a 
tendency  to  promote,  or  aggravate,  disorder  of 
the  skin.  With  the  view  of  obviating  such  in- 
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furious  influence,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
diet. 

Man  is,  perhaps,  the  only  animal  whose  early 
appetites  lead  to  destruction.  Instinct,  which 
in  brutes  is  an  unerring*  guide  to  preservation, 
dictates  an  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  food ; 
but  man  becomes  early  so  sophisticated  in  regi¬ 
men,  that  his  stomach  craves  for  every  variety  of 
gratification ;  and,  when  he  yields  to  this  feeling, 
some  constitutional  injury  must  be  the  result, 
whether  in  infancy,  youth,  or  mature  life.  The 
entire  process  of  digestion  is  not  so  simple  as  is  in 
general  presumed.  Men  think,  that  if  they 
cram  the  stomach  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  matter,  nutriment  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  the  product;  but,  so  many  distinct  organs 
are  called  into  action,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preparing  the  aliment  for  its  introduction  into  the 
circulatory  system,  that  we  cannot  wonder  the . 
digestive  process  should  be  frequently  imperfect. 
Besides,  as  observed  before,  in  the  human  race, 
we  are  not  guided  to  our  food  by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  instinct,  as  almost  every  other  species 
of  animated  beings  is,  and  therefore  our  defective 
reason,  or  our  inclination,  too  often  leads  us  to 
err  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity.  In  the 
human  species  there  is  also  a  variety  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  a  peculiarity  of  aptitude  to  excitement, 
produced  partly  by  our  very  construction,  and 
partly  by  our  degree  of  civilization,  that  consti¬ 
tutes  propensities  of  appetite  individually  parti- 
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cular.  So  much  have  our  artificial  modes  of  life 
influenced  or  varied  our  constitutions  that  we 
scarcely  meet,  in  the  same  company,  with  two 
persons  who  are  not  limited  in  prudent  gratifica¬ 
tion  by  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  of  tempe¬ 
rament.  Some  persons  cannot  eat  fatty  sub¬ 
stances,  pastry,  or  even  simple  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  food,  of  particular  kinds,  without  experien¬ 
cing  subsequent  distress,  while  others  will  digest 
and  fatten  on  them.  These  peculiarities  will 
vary  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  disease. 

Our  food,  however  well  selected,  may  not  have 
the  due  effect  of  sustenance,  on  account  of  its 
being  either  deficient  or  superabundant :  if  the 
quantity  is  too  small,  the  waste  of  the  animal 
processes  will  not  be  sufficiently  restored.  This 
is  a  state  of  defect  that  is  seldom  produced  by 
choice.  It  is  only  when  we  are  borne  down  by 
necessitous  misery,  that  we  starve.  But  it  is  ex¬ 
cess  from  which  we  have  so  much  to  fear.  Few 
of  us  have  resolution  to  rise  from  the  table  before 
we  have  taken  a  little  more  than  Nature  requires 
to  repair  her  losses,  even  at  our  private  board  ; 
how  much  then  do  we  err  when,  in  the  hour  of 
festivity,  we  cloy  the  stomach  by  the  enormous 
volume  of  matter  with  which  we  distend  it.  The 
alimentary  canal  being  of  a  muscular  nature, 
must  have  its  powers  of  action  impeded  by  such 
unnatural  distension.  If  the  stomach  has  been 
unduly  distended,  by  the  enormous  mass  of  food, 
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it  has  also  been  incapable  of  affording  a  sufficient 
supply  of  gastric  juice;  and  the  fermented  liquor 
or  spirits  intermingled  with  it,  afford  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  powerful  solvent.  The  whole 
line  of  the  intestinal  canal  will  partake  in  distress 
by  the  excessive  quantity  of  matter  forced 
through  it.  We  daily  witness  the  inefficacy  of 
mere  quantity  of  food  to  fatten — men  of  spare 
form  generally  eat  more  than  the  corpulent  do ; 
but  they  do  not  so  well  digest  and  assimilate ; 
and  herein  the  cause  of  their  different  bulks  may 
principally  consist.  I  beg  not  to  be  understood 
as  declaring  that  a  defect  in  the  power  of  assimi¬ 
lating  is  the  sole  cause  productive  of  the  effect 
mentioned;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent: 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  digestion  is 
not  duly  performed,  assimilation  cannot  possibly 
take  place. 

If  we  err  in  the  quantity,  we  do  not  less  so  in 
the  quality  of  our  food.  Probably  we  oppress 
Nature  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
Whatever  is  presented  to  our  appetite  we  are  too 
much  disposed  to  enjoy,  without  a  single  thought 
on  its  propriety.  When  the  smoking  and  savory 
viands  assail  our  senses,  we  lose  the  philosophy 
of  reflection;  and,  in  gratification,  forget  that  the 
intention  of  appetite  was  not  enjoyment  alone : 
the  ultimate  purpose  being  the  restoration  of  ani¬ 
mal  waste. 

In  the  present  habits  of  mankind,  there  are  so 
many  incitements  to  disease  in  the  viscera,  em- 
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ployed  to  prepare  the  food  for  our  nutrition,  that 
it  is  a  matter  rather  of  surprise  we  do  not  more 
universally  and  more  severely  suffer.  Many  of 
our  mental  emotions  are  to  be  gratified  through 
sensuality  ;  feasting  is  the  grand  distinctive  mark 
of  our  feelings  on  all  subjects,  whether  of  poli¬ 
tics,  religion,  charity,  or  philosophy,  all  must 
commence  or  end  in  a  dinner.  Grief  and  joy, 
pleasure  and  pain,  are  each,  in  their  turn,  charac¬ 
terized  by  one  common  property,  that  of  exciting 
a  public  appetite.  The  seat  of  the  soul  is  no 
longer  dubious,  for  the  experience  of  every  day 
shews  how  happily  it  resides  in  the  stomach. 
Some  persons  are  such  abject  slaves  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  table,  that  the  greatest  evil  they  can 
know,  is  absence  from  a  public  party,  or  the 
economy  of  plain  domestic  fare.  Rich  sauces 
and  high  flavoured  dishes  may  give  momentary 
pleasure  to  the  palate  of  a  pampered  epicure ; 
but  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to  produce 
disease  in  some  or  all  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
and  cannot  long  be  indulged  4n  with  impunity. 

Simplicity  in  diet  is  a  great  means  of  promoting 
healthy  digestion,  and  this  is  probably  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  quality  or  the  quantity. 
By  a  simple  meal,  I  mean  the  use  of  one  dish 
only,  or  at  most  two.  A  variety  of  simples  make 
a  compound,  which  will  not  be  so  easily  digested 
combined  as  separately ;  for  instance,  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  veal,  and  fowl,  are  each  desirable  and  nu¬ 
tritious  by  themselves ;  but  were  we  to  take  all 
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of  them  at  the  same  meal,  we  should  not  so  well 
digest  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  if  we  ad¬ 
hered  to  any  one  alone,  in  the  same  quantity. 

Every  sportsman  knows,  the  more  simple  and 
regular  the  diet  of  his  friendly  dog  is,  the  more 
capable  he  is  of  undergoing  exercise  without 
fatigue.  The  Romans  appointed  officers  expressly 
to  superintend  the  diet  and  exercises  of  the 
Athletae,  or  Wrestlers :  so  are  our  pugilists,  in 
the  present  day,  trained  to  vigour  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  diet.  Our  race  horses  and  game  cocks 
are  under  the  scrupulous  care  of  feeders  who 
supply  them  with  food  of  such  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  and  at  such  regular  periods,  as  shall  best 
promote  digestion,  and  consequently  assimilation 
and  vigour;  thereby  rendering  them  equal  to  the 
course  and  the  combat. 

With  regard  to  fluids,  we  all,  I  fear,  transgress 
prudential  caution  in  our  usual  diet.  During 
meals  we  take  perhaps  spirits,  or  wine,  or  fer¬ 
mented  malt  liquors,  not  either  of  which  can  be 
necessary  in  health,  if  we  have  eaten  food  of  pro¬ 
per  quality  and  in  due  degree  :  nor,  indeed,  when 
we  have  trespassed  against  our  stomachs  in  solid 
food,  can  we  often  find  relief  by  recourse  to  sti¬ 
mulating  or  fermenting  potation.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  digestion  of  solid  food  is  best  aided 
by  strong  fluids ;  I  fear  that  such  doctrine  is  but 
a  pretext  for  gratification.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
health,  the  best  beverage  is  water,  with  a  toast 
in  it,  if  we  are  desirous  not  to  be  oppressed  du- 
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ring  the  digestive  process.  Many  persons,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  medical  subjects,  erroneously  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  a  species  of 
fermentation ;  and  therefore  we  frequently  hear 
those  who  pamper  themselves  proclaim  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  taking  wine,  spirits,  spice,  &c.  in  order 
that  their  solids  may  ferment  properly.  But  fer¬ 
mentation  and  digestion  are  so  truly  dissimilar, 
that  they  are  states  absolutely  incompatible.  All 
animal  matter,  when  warm  and  moist,  assumes 
the  putrefactive,  and  all  vegetable  matter  the  fer¬ 
mentative,  process ;  but  the  moment  either  of 
these  stages  is  induced,  digestion  is  impeded.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  stomach  to  prevent  or  cor¬ 
rect,  if  possible,  both  putrefaction  and  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  gastric  fluid, 
secreted  in  considerable  quantity,  and  which  is 
so  powerful  a  solvent  in  the  healthy  stomach,  that 
not  any  substance,  fit  for  food,  can  withstand  its 
action.  An  author  of  great  eminence*  decries  the 
use  of  fluids  during  meals,  and  remarks,  that  all 
animals,  except  man,  abstain  from  drinking,  until 
they  have  finished  their  solid  repast.  This  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  attention,  and  when  urged 
by  such  an  authority,  is  doubly  so ;  but,  habit  is 
also  much  to  be  considered,  in  determining  the 
expediency  of  a  particular  regimen;  and,  although 
such  abstinence  may  be  beneficial,  it  should  be 
gradually  adopted,  where  the  stomach  has  been 
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used  to  large  diluting  draughts.  The  gastric 
fluid  is  certainly  diluted  by  copious  libations, 
and,  thereby,  is  probably  weakened  in  its  solvent 
power.  One  circumstance  is  ever  observable, 
when  much  fluid  is  taken  during  the  meal,  and 
that  is,  the  extrication  of  air,  commonly  termed 
flatulency.  This  extricated  air,  as  a  mark  of  the 
putrefactive  or  fermentative  process,  is  a  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  that  digestion  is  not  duly  effected; 
for,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  stomach  and  first  intestine  to  dissolve  the 
nutritive  mass  into  a  pulp,  and  correct  every  ten¬ 
dency  to  either  putrefaction  or  fermentation.* 

*  A  French  chemist  has  lately  offered  some  experiments  in 
proof,  that  the  gastric  fluid  and  saliva  are  not  solvents,  for 
that  they  are  themselves  subject  to  digestion,  and  that  digestion 
always  produces  an  acid.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  proceed  beyond  conjecture  on  this 
subject;  for  all  experiment  must  be  inconclusive,  as  our  means 
of  research  cannot  be  so  modified  as  to  be  exempt  from  ob¬ 
jection.  The  living  organ,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  can¬ 
not  be  under  our  controul.  If  we  take  gastric  fluid  from  the 
dead  subject,  however  recent,  we  have  not  a  pure  matter;  if 
we  take  it  from  the  living,  by  emetics,  the  very  action  of  the 
drug  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  change  the  contents  of 
it,  and  probably  does  so.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  see  nothing 
in  M.  Montegre’s  Experiments  that  should  induce  me  to  alter 
my  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  gastric  juice;  and,  certainly 
not  any  thing  that  can,  in  the  least  degree,  influence  what  I 
have  laid  down  as  a  practical  guide  in  our  usual  habits  of 
diet. 
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Whatever  obviates  this  desirable  effect  is  so  far 
preventive  of  proper  nutrition  ;  and,  if  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  stomach  can  perform  its  functions 
without  much  fluid,  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  to 
abstain,  at  least  during  the  meal.  Whatever 
doubt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
loading  the  stomach  with  fluid,  during  meals, 
there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
danger  arising  from  the  quality  of  the  beverage. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  maintain,  that 
large  draughts  of  ale  or  wine  are  essential  to  the 
proper  animalization  of  our  food  ?  These  remarks 
apply  not  only  when  the  system  is  partially  or 
generally  disordered,  but  also  when  in  a  state  of 
health. 

Fasting  is  rather  an  idle  habit  than  the  conse- 
quence  of  disease ;  but,  if  persisted  in,  will  assu¬ 
redly  be  attended  by  a  train  of  most  distressing 
sensations.  Long  abstinence  from  food,  when 
habitual,  is  a  most  culpable  negligence,  that  will 
carry  its  own  punishment  with  it,  and,  when  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  miserable  poverty,  deserves  our 
strongest  censure.  We  may  take  a  due  quantity 
of  food  in  the  day,  and  yet  fast ;  that  is,  we  may 
pass  too  long  intervals  between  the  periods  of 
eating.  We  ought  not  to  exceed  six  hours  of 
abstinence  during  the  day ;  for  example,  if  we 
breakfast  at  nine,  we  should  dine  at  three,  and 
sup  at  nine;  or  take  some  kind  of  food  within 
those  periods.  By  too  long  abstinence  the  pow- 
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ers  of  the  digestive  organs  are  impaired. — For 
want  of  regular  stimuli,  the  vessels  and  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  relaxed,  and  cease  to  secrete,  or 
secrete  inefficient  fluids,  too  little  in  quantity, 
or  too  bland  in  quality ;  a  nervous  sensibility  is 
excited ;  the  stomach  becomes  so  irritable  as  to 
eject  even  the  little  that  is  offered  ;  pains  of  body 
and  horrors  of  mind  ensue ;  until  the  scene  is 
closed  by  downright  inanition,  or  by  convul¬ 
sions. 

_  \ 

The  evil  contrasted  with  fasting  is  the  glut¬ 
tonous  one  of  perpetually  eating.  Many  persons 
acquire  a  habit  of  taking  some  kind  of  food 
every  hour ;  others  may  be  said  to  never  cease 
eating.  Although  these  may  not  swallow  a 
greater  volume  of  solids  and  fluids  during  each 
day  than  would  be  equal  to  their  proper  suste¬ 
nance,  yet  they  cloy  the  stomach  by  exciting  its  in¬ 
cessant  action — never  calling  forth  the  full  powers 
of  that  organ,  it  acquires  habitual  weakness  by  its 
,  comparative  quiescence.  Still  its  inaction  is 
never  absolute,  so  that  its  power  might  be  duly 
invigorated.  Children  are  extremely  prone  to 
this  fault. 

Some  general  remarks  on  the  qualities  of  the 
different  classes  of  human  food  might  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  Reader  ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  from  the 
purport  of  this  treatise  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detal  of  species.  Custom  and  climate  have  each 
their  influence  on  national  regimen :  the  former. 
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as  the  folly  of  fashion  may  command  ;  the  latter, 
as  the  temperature  of  atmosphere  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  soil  may  require.  In  the  colder 
climates  the  human  constitution  seems  to  dictate 
the  use  of  a  diet  composed  of  much  animal 
matter ;  and  it  can  better  correct,  by  the  diges¬ 
tive  process,  that  tendency  which  such  food  has 
to  putrescency,  as  well  as  resist  its  effects  when 
it  is  eaten  absolutely  tainted.  Man,  in  health, 
has  fewer  of  those  exciting  causes  of  putrescency 
around  him  in  the  higher  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  is  thereby  in  his  living  system  less  disposed 
to  putrid  operation.  All  the  functions  of  animal 
life  are  more  strong  in  cool  climates  than  in  the 
torrid  zone;  the  secretions  are  less  abundant, 
but  more  powerful.  The  stomach,  partaking  in 
the  general  vigour,  pours  forth  a  gastric  juice,  at 
once  sufficient  and  active ;  consequently,  the 
appetite  is  keen,  and  the  food  is  more  perfectly 
animalized.  Hence  it  is  observed,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  temperate  and  high  latitudes  of 
Europe  live  principally  on  animal  food,  or  as 
much  so  as  their  circumstances  will  allow.  As 
we  proceed  South,  the  nations  of  the  European, 
African,  and  American  continents,  are  observed 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  animal  food,  and 
augment  the  vegetable  diet.  Where  the  climate 
is  hot,  the  body  requires  a  cooling  regimen,  the 
avoidance  of  all  stimuli  and  irritation;  for  which 
purpose  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  eaten — ani- 
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raa  1  matter  would  dispose  the  body  to  putrescent 
diseases. 

In  this  view  there  seems  to  be  an  inferior  de-  ' 
gree  of  instinct  in  constitutions ;  for,  under  the 
line  we  pant  for  vegetables  and  the  acids  of  fruits. 

It  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  in  human 
regimen  where  wisdom  and  inclination  unite. 

This  variety  of  diet,  in  different  climates,  points 
out  to  us,  even  in  our  temperate  zone,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  varying  our  food  with  the  change  of 
season.  In  winter  we  may  allow  more  animal, 
and  in  summer  more  vegetable,  matter.  We 
witness  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  supply¬ 
ing  us  with  that  particular  quality  of  diet  at  the 
very  season  when  animal  Nature  requires  it 
most. — Thus,  the  earth  yields  her  stores  of  fruit 
and  green  vegetables  abundantly,  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn ;  and,  within  those 
periods,  our  system  most  covets  what  nature 
seems  to  dictate  by  her  bountiful  supply.  Be¬ 
fore  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  common 
abuses  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  con¬ 
cerned  in  perfecting  the  digestive  process,  I  must 
impress  on  my  Reader’s  mind,  that  there  are  some 
particular  kinds  of  diet  which  are  improper 
under  all  circumstances  of  cutaneous  disease ; — * 
salted  meat  for  instance ;  but,  of  all  others,  per¬ 
haps,  pork  is  the  most  so pastry,  spice,  unripe 
fruit,  and  some  of  the  colder  sort,  even  when 
ripe,  as  melon,  &c.  are  best  abstained  from?  by 
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those  suffering  under,  or  apprehending  the  ap¬ 
proach  of,  cutaneous  disorder.  As  before  re¬ 
marked,  there  are,  also,  some  peculiarities  in 
the  temperaments  of  individuals  ;  and  these  must 
ever  measure  or  modify  the  ultimate  effect. 
The  medical  attendant  cannot  possibly  antici¬ 
pate  such  peculiar  functional  antipathies,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  and,  therefore,  much  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  patient.  Where 
these  antipathies  are  evinced  by  repeated  expe¬ 
rience  they  should  be  studiously  guarded  a- 
gainst.  Whatever  disagrees  with,  or  seems  to 
irritate,  the  system  should  be  avoided  as  doubly 
injurious  when  the  surface  is  diseased,  because 
it  will  augment  that  disease.  Thus,  some  species 
of  food  in  some  habits  will  produce  much  general 
disorder,  accompanied  by  efflorescence  or  erup¬ 
tion,  as  muscles,  for  instance,  which,  in  many, 
excite  immediate  derangement  of  the  digestive 
functions  and  a  vivid  eruption  on  the  skin.  And, 
if  the  surface  has  been  previously  diseased, 
the  consequences  may  be  more  than  momentary : 
also,  the  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the  skin 
may  render  the  appetite  capricious,  or  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  digestion  inert,  when  there  is  much  or 
habitual  disease  of  the  surface.  If  any  particu¬ 
lar  food  should  appear  to  disagree  with  the  sto¬ 
mach,  when  there  is  eruptive  disorder,  it  should 
not  be  eaten ;  for,  although  the  same  food  may 
have  agreed  perfectly  well  with  the  patient  while 
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in  health,  it  may  be  extremely  injurious  when 
new  excitements  and  new  sympathies  are  in- 
duced.  In  short,  they,  who  are  suffering  under 
obstinate  disease  of  the  skin,  should  be  vigilant 
to  detect  whatever  may  be  detrimental.  I  once 
attended  a  lady,  who,  until  the  age  of  thirty,  was 
in  the  usual  habit  of  eating  beef,  as  it  casually 

came  to  the  table,  and  ever  enjoyed  it  with  ap- 

/ 

petite  and  ease ;  but,  during  the  existence  of  an 
eruption,  she  could  not  eat  it,  however  dressed, 
without  suffering  severely  in  feeling  as  well  as 
in  aggravation  of  the  cutaneous  disorder; — she 
could  take  other  animal  food  with  pleasure  and 
impunity.  When  the  eruption  was  cured,  her 
appetite  for  beef  returned,  and,  I  believe,  she 
still  continues  to  enjoy  and  digest  it  as  she  did 
before  her  eruptive  disorder.  I  mention  this, 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  illustration  of  my 
meaning,  but  not  as  a  solitary  instance,  for  I 
could  enumerate  many,  were  more  necessary. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  stomach  or  other  of 
the  organs  of  digestion  undergo  such  changes  in 
state  as  shall  make  them  no  longer  excitable  into 
healthy  action  by  particular  food.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  food  as  was  before  wholesome,  shall 
be  productive  of  a  disordered  action  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  excite  disease  on  the  surface.  Now, 
in  both  of  these  cases,  abstinence  from  the  offen¬ 
sive  food  is  essential  to  relief;  but,  in  the  latter, 
it  may  not  be  obvious  what  that  offensive  article 
is,  because  it  may  be  so  promiscuously  taken 
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with  other  food,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  identify. 
When  this  is  the  case,  one  article  should  be  ab¬ 
stained  from  after  another,  until  we  have  discover-- 
ed  that  which  causes  the  distress.  A  gentleman, 
when  arrived  at  middle  life,  observed  that  mut¬ 
ton,  to  which  he  had  always  been  partial,  sud¬ 
denly  became  productive  of  an  eruption  on  one 
arm,  as  often  as  he  ate  it.  Being  very  unwilling 
to  be  so  convinced,  he  made  the  experiment  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  could  no  longer  doubt.  When  he 
came  under  my  care,  I  requested  he  would  again 
subject  himself  to  the  trial,  and  he  did  so  fre¬ 
quently,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  I  was 
then  as  well  satisfied  as  himself,  that  the  mutton 
did  really  disagree  with  him,  yet  he  never  felt 
disordered  in  the  stomach  after  the  meal.  I  or¬ 
dered  him  not  to  apply  any  thing  to  the  arm,  but 
prescribed  him  such  medicine  as  I  judged  would 
excite  a  new  and  energetic  action  in  the  organs 
of  digestion.  The  speedy  result  was,  that  he 
could  eat  his  mutton  as  well  as  he  ever  used  to  do, 
and  his  skin  was  free  from  a  single  blemish. 
Such  facts  as  these  have  much  practical  value, 
because  they  lead  the  attention  to  possible  ex¬ 
citements  of  cutaneous  disorder  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  over  looked,  and  thus  our  most  sedulous 
efforts  to  relieve  or  cure  might  be  fruitless.  To 
briefly  recapitulate,  I  would  say,  with  respect 
to  fluids,  that,  all  fermented  liquors  are  inju¬ 
rious,  and  spirits  but  little  less  so :  the  simpler 
the  beverage  is,  the  more  salutary.  Indeed, 
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errors,  or  bad  habits  in  drinking,  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  or  aggravate  eruptions,  as  similar 
deviations  from  propriety  would  in  eating. 
The  best  liquid  for  drink  is  toast  and  water, 
especially  while  taking  the  meal ;  and  this  will 
impart  a  degree  of  liveliness  and  lightness  of 
feeling,  that  we  should  scarcely  suppose— but 
the  truth  is,  that  we  interrupt  digestion  by  sti- 
mulating  the  stomach  with  strong  fluids,  while 
the  requisite  juices  are  secreting  to  dissolve  the 
masticated  food.  Toast  and  water  far  surpasses, 
in  its  solvent  power,  all  the  boasted  cordials  that 
fashion,  folly,  or  gluttony,  ever  invented :  the 
most  desirable  of  all  regimen,  in  many  species  of 
cutaneous  disorder,  is  nulk ;  even  this  alone  will 
sometimes  effect  a  cure — and  in  every  case  the 
diet  should  be  as  regular,  mild,  and  bland,  as 
possible. 


EVACUATIONS . 

In  every  possible  variety  of  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion,  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  natural  evacu¬ 
ations  are  objects  of  our  first  care.  Many  cuta¬ 
neous  derangements  are  caused  by  obstructed 
excretions  alone :  and  in  all  cases  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  an  aggravation  of  disease,  when  there  is  a 
suspension  of  any  accustomed  discharge.  So 
universal  is  this  truth,  that  every  judicious  prac¬ 
titioner  makes  the  evacuations  his  first  object  of 
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inquiry.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume,  that  all 
cutaneous  disease  is  the  effect  of  such  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  can  safely  declare,  that  it  is  a  most 
prolific  source  of  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
the  more  obstinate  kind.  Nor  is  it  by  the  resto¬ 
ration  alone  of  the  suspended  or  interrupted  dis¬ 
charge,  that  we  can  always  confer  relief.  As, 
for  instance,  mere  sudorifics  may  not  cure  an 
eruption,  although  it  has  been  caused  by  ob¬ 
structed  secretion  on  the  surface :  for,  as  we 
shall  repeatedly  shew,  the  system  is  extremely 
prone  to  habits  of  action ;  and  diseased  sympa¬ 
thies  are  soon  established  that  require  some  scien¬ 
tific  skill  to  dissever. 

Regular  evacuctions  by  stool  are  so  generally 
understood  and  allowed  to  be  conducive  to 
health,  that  I  might  be  deterred  from  troubling 
my  Readers  with  any  remarks  on  the  expediency 
of  attention  to  the  bowels,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  this  is  an  essential  in  promoting  cure  or  relief 
of  diseased  skin.  The  sympathy  of  action  be¬ 
tween  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  numberless  facts.  Any  irregularity  in 
the  functions  of  the  one  is  sure  to  effect,  in  some 
degree,  those  of  the  other ;  and  medical  skill 
has  ever  availed  itself  of  these  ready  means  of 
mutual  influence,  by  directing  medicinal  action 
to  the  seat  of  affection,  or  its  associate,  as  might 
offer  the  best  and  safest  medium.  Thus,  in  dy¬ 
sentery,  and  other  affections  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  we  relieve,  or  cure,  by  promoting  Increa- 
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sed  action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  ;  and  con¬ 
versely,  in  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  many  other 
diseases  of  the  surface,  both  acute  and  chronic* 
we  administer  ease  through  the  medium  of  pur¬ 
gatives.  I  beg  leave  to  urge  this  reciprocal  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  particular  attention  of  my  Readers, 
as  a  matter  that  intimately  concerns  those  who 
are  troubled  with  eruptive,  inflammatory,  or  ul¬ 
cerative,  skin  :  they  cannot  neglect  the  bowels 
with  impunity.  One  or  two  evacuations,  daily, 
are  all  that  may  be  generally  necessary,  but 
these  are  indispensable  ;  and  they  should  be  had 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  except  in  such 
particular  cases  as  may  require  abundant  eva¬ 
cuation.  The  most  torpid  bowels  may  be 
brought  into  command  by  regularly  soliciting 
Nature  at  a  precise  hour,  once  or  twice  a  day  : 
she  will  in  her  turn  soon  solicit  the  persevering. 
Perhaps,  in  some  extreme  cases,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  gentle  laxative  may  be  taken,  so  that 
its  operation  shall  be  expected  at  the  hour  of 
effort ;  but  even  this  aid  will  soon  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  provided  the  party  will  punctually  persist. 
A  proof  in  illustration  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  to  run  into  habit,  I  should  remark 
that,  although  daily  evacuations  are  obtained, 
yet  real  costiveness  may  at  the  same  time  exist. 
Many  persons  evacuate,  each  day,  a  quantity 
of  indurated  faeces  ;  but,  as  they  are  so  periodi¬ 
cally  regular,  they  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
thing  wrong.  I  would,  however,  impress  on  the 
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Reader,  that  when  the  stool  passes  in  indurated 
portions,  costiveness  truly  exists,  however  regu¬ 
lar  the  periods  of  discharge  may  be.  This  state 
is  not  relieved  by  the  common  drastics,  as  aloes, 
scammony,  calomel,  & c.  for  their  operation  is 
too  irritating,  and  leaves  behind  a  necessity  for 
recurrence  to  their  use.  The  simplest  and  safest 
medicine,  in  such  cases,  is  lenitive  electuary ; 
and  it  is,  too,  the  most  efficacious.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  that  different  portions  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal  seem  to  be  particularly  excited  by 
particular  medicines ;  rhubarb,  for  instance, 
acts  on  the  stomach  and  first  portions  of  the 
bowels ;  calomel  on  that  part  where  the  bile 
duct  enters ;  jalap  and  scammony  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion,  or  small  intestines ;  aloes,  on  the 
extremity,  or  last  bowel ;  perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  last  medicine  acts  rather  on  each 
extreme  part ;  for  it  certainly  relieves  biliary  con¬ 
gestions,  so  early  after  it  is  taken  as  to  lead  us 
to  think  that  is  has  an  early  operation.  And  that 
it  has  a  particular  exciting  power  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  canal  is  too  painfully  proved  by 
its  so  certainly  aggravating  the  piles.  Saits  have 
what  is  termed  a  cooling  effect;  that  is,  they 
lower  the  system  or  diminish  arterial  circulation ; 
and,  in  weak  habits,  produce  a  most  pernicious 
effect,  if  frequently  repeated.  This  short  detail 
of  the  specific  action,  assumed  by  particular 
medicines,  will  explain  why  indiscriminate  pur¬ 
gatives  may  not  effect  the  wish  of  the  patient. 
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Jalap  and  scammony  are  not  adapted  to  relieve 
disorders  in  the  stomach  and  first  intestine ;  nor 
is  rhubarb  proper  when  the  small  bowels  are 
affected.  By  reversing  the  congestions  or  the 
remedies,  we  should  probably  obtain  relief. 
The  practical  consequence  of  this  distinction 
may  be  at  once  understood  by  the  Reader;  but 
the  practical  application  of  the  fact  cannot  be 
made  by  any  other  than  those  who  are  well  ver¬ 
sed  in  professional  science,  because  others  can¬ 
not  clearly  ascertain  the  seat  of  congestion.  My 
patients  frequently  say  to  me,  “  Sir,  although  I 
am  costive,  purgatives  will  not  relieve  the  disease 
of  my  skin,  for  I  have  taken  largely  of  salts,” 
&c.  It  is  true  they  have  excited  copious  eva¬ 
cuations,  but  they  have  not  directed  a  proper 
laxative  to  the  particular  part  where  the  conges¬ 
tion  exists.  They  have  stimulated  a  part  w  here 
not  any  stimulus  was  required  ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  their  determination  to  cleanse  the  canal,  have 
used  these  indiscriminate  means  to  an  excess  that 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  congestions,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  never  have  been  suffered.  Congestions 
may  take  place  in  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
w  ithout  producing  costiveness  ;  so,  when  I  speak 
of  due  evacuations,  by  stool,  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  relative  states  of  induration.  The 
common  term  of  a  “  foul  stool  ”  is  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  disorder  in  the  bowels  than  the  degree  of 
consistency  can  ever  be,  for  it  comprises  sensible 
characteristics  that  an  experienced  practitioner  will 
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avail  himself  of,  advantageously.  When  a  cuta¬ 
neous  disease  is  caused  by  intestinal  congestions, 
the  first  object  of  inquiry  is,  in  what  portion  of 
the  canal  is  it  seated  ?  the  second,  what  purga¬ 
tive  is  best  adapted  to  remove  it,  by  a  particular 
operation  on  that  part  ?  I  may  safely  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  diseases  wherein 
purgatives  are  more  abused  than  in  those  of  the 
skin.  What  are  called  saline  purgatives  are 
usually  had  recourse  to  ;  but,  beyond  their  pri¬ 
mary  operation,  they  are  generally  worse  than 
useless,  by  their  misapplication  to  specific  intes¬ 
tinal  congestions.  What  I  have  now  stated  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  bowels,  as  the  remote  seat  of  cutane¬ 
ous  disease,  and  the  probable  abuse  of  laxatives, 
when  administered  by  the  indiscriminating  hand 
of  ignorance,  should  deter  the  Reader  from 
adopting  the  use  of  drastic  or  irritating  medicines. 
I  would  repeat,  that  a  regular  habit  of  evacua¬ 
tion  is  of  far  more  salutary  influence  than  the  best 
possible  combination  of  physic ;  and  that,  when 
artificial  aid  is  indispensable,  private  experiment 
should  never  exceed  the  simplest  means. 

The  evacuation  by  urine  is  scarcely  attended 
to ;  and  yet  it  is  as  much  an  excretion  as  that 
last  mentioned,  for  the  system  is  certainly  dis¬ 
ordered  by  its  retention.  Its  importance,  in  a 
natural  state  and  degree,  is  amply  testified  by 
the  effects  on  the  constitution,  when  it  is  too 
abundant,  as  in  simple  diabetes ;  or,  when  it  is 
loaded  with  such  matter  as  ought  not  to  be  car- 
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ried  out  of  the  body  ;  at  least,  not  in  that  state, 
or  by  that  emunctory.  Sometimes  matter  of  nu¬ 
triment  will  pass  off  by  the  bladder ;  in  other 
eases,  the  very  matter  that  should  contribute  to 
the  solidity  of  the  bones  will  be  secreted  by  the 
kidney,  and  depart  with  the  urine.  Indeed,  the 
urinary  evacuation  may  be,  and  is,  so  variously 
modified  as  to  be  either  the  cause  or  the  index  of 
disease  in  parts  that  are  vulgarly  supposed  not 
to  bear  either  analogy  or  connection ;  and,  in 
cutaneous  disorder,  is  sometimes  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  be  developed.  The  urine  may  thus  be 
sought  as  the  means  of  elucidation,  or  rather  the 
channel  of  remedy.  Unfortunately,  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  practice  of  some  impostors,  calling  them¬ 
selves  wrater-doctors,  has  thrown  a  degree  of  dis¬ 
credit,  or  imaginary  folly,  on  all  attempts  to 
make  the  bladder  a  source  of  information  ;  but  it 
has  not  the  less  value  to  one  anxiously  inquiring 
after  every  possible  clue  to  disease,  because  it 
may  have  been  made  the  medium  of  imposition, 
by  artful  ignorance  to  delude  unsuspecting  suf¬ 
ferers. 

I  daily  hear  patients  speak  of  the  state  of 
their  bowels  in  terms  of  anxiety ;  but  of  the 
bladder  we  have  not  any  account,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  a  painful  stranguary,  or  toublesome  dia¬ 
betes,  compels  a  murmur.  We  trifle  more  with 
this  viscus  than  good  policy  dictates :  and,  in 
the  latter  period  of  life,  we  often  suffer  for  the 
negligence  *  —  unless  we  are  urged  by  its  enor- 
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mous  distention,  we  too  frequently  stifle  the 
desire  for  evacuation.  Providence  gave  us  these 
reservoirs  with  a  certain  power  of  control,  to 
prevent  the  perpetual  distillation  of  the  urine, 
which  would  have  defiled  our  persons ;  but  it 
never  was  intended  that  when  the  urine  was 
once  passed  into  the  bladder  it  should  be  re-ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system.  It  is  no  argument  to 
say,  that,  because  a  full  bladder  is  frequently 
almost  empted  by  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
vessels,  it  may  always  be  safely  confided  to  their 
care.  For  such  a  principle  will  carry  the  disci¬ 
ple  too  far,  and  urge  him  to  adop  the  practice 
of  the  hypochondriac,  who  reserved  his  urine  to 

prevent  an  inundation.  On  retiring  to  rest  we 

* 

should  never  omit  this  evacuation,  because,  du¬ 
ring  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  we  usually  take 
the  largest  portion  of  our  diurnal  fluids,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  we  should  pass  off  as 
much  of  the  excrementitious  matter  as  we  can 
before  sleep,  that  the  actions  of  the  system 
may  be  diminished,  and  repose  thereby  be  ren- 
dered  more  perfect,  consequently,  more  salu¬ 
tary.  Besides,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  into  the  bladder  and  the  longer  it  is 
suffered  to  remain  the  more  danger  occurs  of  the 
formation  of  calculous  concretions.  The  same 
reasons  dictate  the  expediency  of  evacuating 
urine  on  rising  from  bed.  In  fact,  an  imprudent 
habit  of  retaining  urine,  by  suffering  its  saline  and 
earthly  components  to  concrete,  may  cause  exqui- 
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site  distress.  If  the  bladder  is  neglected  the 
fluid  parts  of  its  contents  are  partially  re-ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  pass  out  of  the  system  by  some 
other  emunctory,  as  the  lungs  or  the  skin,  but 
much  of  that  solid  matter  which  it  had  held  in 
solution  is  left  behind  in  the  bladder  ;  perhaps, 
precipitated  chemically ;  forming  gravel,  and,  in 
time,  stone.  When  the  solid,  as  well  as  fluid, 
contents  of  the  bladder  are  not  passed  off  by 
the  natural  channel ;  and  when  the  urinary  mat¬ 
ter  is  re-absorbed,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  injury  a  diseased  skin  may  sustain.  Load¬ 
ed  with  acrid  salts,  the  excretory  refuse  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  again  pervading  every  pore,  surely  we  may 
)  anticipate  some  aggravation  of  superficial  disor¬ 
der.  That  the  secretion  of  urine  bears  the  same 
sympathetic  analogy  with  the  skin  as  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bowels,  I  could  prove  by  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  well-attested  facts ;  but  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  stating  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  demands  of  Nature  on  us,  whether  by  stool 
or  urine  ;  each  are  important  in  cutaneous  disease, 
and  each  may  be  made  the  medium  of  relief. 

Females  are  subject  to  other  evacuations,  over 
which  the  will  has  no  control ;  and  therefore 
their  irregularities  are  less  to  be  checked  by  pru¬ 
dence.  I  shall  hint  at  this  repeatedly  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  operating  on  cutaneous  disease,  and  may 
safely  assert  that  it  is  far  more  important  than  any 
other  whatever  ;  for  1  have  ever  found  it  to  modi¬ 
fy  the  state  of  eruption,  or  other  permanent  cuta- 
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neons  affection,  in  an  especial  degree.-— In  shorf, 
I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  invariably 
observed,  that  strict  caution  should  be  used  in 
conducting  the  periodical  change  alluded  to,  or 
the  best  directed  means  of  relief  in  cutaneous 
disorder  will  inevitably  fail. 


PERSPIRATION. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  discharge  is  to 
be  inferred,  not  only  from  its  abundance  and 
perpetuity,  but  also  from  the  disorder  of  the 
system  when  obstructing  causes  diminish  its  flow. 
Yet  every  diminution  or  increase  of  perspired 
matter  is  not  sensibly  productive  of  derangement, 
for  there  seems  to  be  an  equalizing  power  of  ex¬ 
halation  between  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the 
bowels  ;  so  that  small  functional  deviations  of  the 
one  are  corrected  by  modified  actions  of  the 
others.  The  importance  of  the  perspiratory 
vessels,  in  cutaneous  disease,  must  be  obvious 
to  all ;  and  the  due  performance  of  their  functions 
bear  a  proportionate  interest  with  us.  I  ought 
to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  using  every  possible 
precaution  to  keep  up  a  regular  secretion  on  the 
skin,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  disease ;  for,  if  the 
extremities  of  those  vessels  should  not  be  the 
points  disordered,  they  will  soon  become  particb 
pators  by  their  proximity,  or  they  will  aggravate 
neighbouring  disease  by  stagnant  excretion. 
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When  the  extreme  vessels  do  not  exhale  in  due 
degree,  the  system  becomes  loaded  with  a 
species  of  matter  that  ought  to  be  discharged  ; 
and  this  will  be  thrown  on  some  other  emunctory ; 
as  the  lungs  or  bowels ;  or  it  will,  by  its  accu¬ 
mulation  in  the  terminations  of  the  vessels,  be¬ 
come  acrid,  and  generate  a  variety  of  irritations 
on  the  surface,  perhaps  some  universal  disorder 
of  the  system. 

Perspiration,  and  what  we  term  sweating,  are 
not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  different  degrees  of 
the  same  state, — they  bear  but  little  analogy  ;  yet, 
like  the  other  excretions,  by  stool  and  urine,  the 
sweat  will  occasionally  modify  the  perspiration  ; 
and,  from  the  common  locality  of  origin  on  the 
skin,  they  are  more  frequently  interwoven.  The 
sweat  may  be  considered  as  the  unctuous  softener 
of  the  skin  ;  for,  where  it  is  deficient,  the  surface 
is  covered  with  scales  or  cracks.  The  difference 
of  their  quality  can,  however,  be  seldom  a  prac¬ 
tical  object  with  the  patient.  To  solve  their  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  the  result  of  their  respective  modi¬ 
fications,  demands  all  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  science.  What  remains  for  the  patient  is,  to 
merely  preserve  cleanliness  and  regular  tempera¬ 
ture.  Purification  of  the  surface  merits,  I  may 
say  demands,  the  strictest  observance,  by  all 
who  have  a  due  sense  of  personal  decency,  or 
are  the  subjects  of  cutaneous  disorder ;  and  the 
means  of  promoting  this  most  effectually  shall  be 
the  purport  of  my  next  section, 
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BATHING. 

Cleanliness  of  person  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
others;  but,  as  this  treatise  is  physical  rather 
than  moral,  I  shall  leave  such  consideration  to  be 
enforced  by  Moralists  and  Divines,  and  confine 
myself  to  shew  that  it  is  also  a  duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  as  connected  with  health  or  disease ; 
and,  above  all  others,  I  may  class  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion  as  most  beneficially  influenced  by  the  bath. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  that  civi¬ 
lization  in  Europe  has  not  imposed  the  necessity 
of  ablution;  for,  what  can  be  more  consonant 
with  all  our  ideas  of  personal  perfection  than 
cleanliness  ?  In  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  this 
was  considered  an  object  of  great  importance. 
Many  of  the  older  eastern  nations  have  enforced 
it  as  a  religious  rite,  and  they  have  done  wisely 
to  impress  that  as  a  duty  to  God,  which  is  a  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men.  Man  was 
originally  planted  in  Asia,  and  his  earlier  ramifi¬ 
cations  were  of  course  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  parent  stock.  The  temperature  of  climate 
might  urge  that  practice  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  universal ;  for  we  have  as  good  authority 
of  its  existence  as  of  any  other  fact  to  be  traced 
through  the  dark  records  of  primitive  history. 
Bathing  would  impart  a  personal  comfort  of  the 
first  importance,  in  the  narrow  scale  of  enjoyment 
rude  society  could  then  afford.  Mere  animal 
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instinct  would  impel  men  to  moderate  the  effects 
of  solar  heat,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  expedi- 

t 

ent  of  laving  the  body  in  refreshing  streams. 
This  Would  be  more  than  a  negative  protection 
from  excess  of  temperature  ;  it  would  be  a  lux¬ 
urious  gratification  ; — for  unborn  art  had  not  yet 
spread  her  guardian  mantle  over  the  sons  of  the 
earth ;  and  those  means  only,  that  were  ready 
and  obvious,  could  be  seized  for  their  pleasure  or 
their  comfort.  Seated  under  a  warm  sky,  many 
generations  must  have  passed  away,  before  the 
parent  stock  could  have  issued  forth  her  tribes  to 
people  regions  where  the  sun  ceased  to  be  op¬ 
pressive  ;  and,  as  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
all  the  habits  of  mem,  arising  out  of  atmospheric 
temperature,  would  be  strengthening  by  mere 
prescription  of  time,  they  would  persevere  in  a 
practice  sanctioned  by  authority,  pleasure,  and 
health.  They  would  become  sensible  of  new  du¬ 
ties,  among  which  we  may  rank  that  of  personal 
purity.  Thus,  time  would  convert  a  habit,  to 
which  mere  feeling  impelled,  into  an  obligation 
due  to  society  and  the  great  creator  of  the  human 
race.  When  we  reflect  that  bathing  was  not 
only  a  convenience  in  purification,  and  a  luxury 
in  enjoyment,  but,  also,  the  almost  sole  resource 
under  disease,  we  may  easily  conceive  what  a 
value  those  combined  advantages  must  stamp  on 
its  character.  As  new  colonies  became  establish¬ 
ed  in  distant  regions,  the  customs  of  the  parent 
gtock  would  much  influence  the  future  govern- 
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merits,  formed  by  the  extending  tribes.  Their 
knowledge,  limited  within  the  bounds  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  locality,  and  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
their  civil  regulations,  would  bind  them  to  the 
tenacious  retention  of  habits,  which  constituted 
all  they  knew,  or  all  they  wished  for,  as  relating 
to  the  principles  of  civil  society. 

As,  in  progress  of  time,  the  human  race  be¬ 
came  formed  into  more  distinct  and  more  civilized 
communities,  we  can  the  better  trace,  from  their 
records,  the  adoption  of  the  bath,  under  various 
mod  ideations,  as  a  duty  expressly  laid  down  by 
the  great  law-givers  of  the  day ;  for,  we  find  that 
all  the  incipient  nations  imposed  laws  to  enforce 
ablution,  as  a  duty  to  God,  under  some  particular 
form.  The  Egyptian  customs  in  bathing  were 
derived  not  solely  from  immediate  sensations 
under  a  burning  sun,  but  were  sanctified  by 
the  habits  of  the  stock  from  whence  that  nation 
originally  sprung.  Moses  enjoined  the  use  of  the 
bath  by  a  religious  edict ;  and  the  heathen  com¬ 
munities  considered  bathing  the  body,  and  con¬ 
sequent  purity  of  surface,  as  an  acceptable  act 
of  duty  to  their  fanciful  deities.  The  primitive 
Christians  were  punctual  in  a  practice,  that  seems 
:  typified  by  baptism  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
overlooked  what  might  have  been  politicly  enjoin¬ 
ed  as  an  ecclesiastical  rite.  The  polished  Greeks 
and  Romans  wrere  fonrl  of  the  practice  of  ablution. 
It  was  deemed  an  indispensable  act  of  personal 
delicacy  to  go  into  the  bath  before  supper,  which 
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was  the  principal  meal  of  fashionable  Rome. 
Among  them  it  became  an  object  of  such  luxury 
as  to  degenerate  into  abuse.  Unbounded  wealth 
was  expended  in  the  construction  of  private  and 
public  baths  ;  and,  when  the  eminent  characters 
of  those  days  sought  to  cultivate  popular  esteem, 
they  founded  affection  on  the  solid  basis  of  dura¬ 
ble  edifices  consecrated  to  public  convenience 
and  public  health;  but,  when  the  western  and 
southern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  became 
erected  into  individual  monarchies,  and  the  arts 
of  the  parent  state  fell  with  the  imperial  sceptre, 
the  finer  delicacies  of  embellished  life  were  utterly 
lost.  The  architect  of  the  bath  was  no  more  to 
be  found  than  the  sculptor  of  the  statue.  Yet 
the  bath  did  not  perish  throughout  imperial 
Rome ;  for,  some  of  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  pro¬ 
vinces  still  continue  its  use.  The  Mahometans, 
spread  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  ad¬ 
here  most  scrupulously  to  the  injunctions  of  their 
prophet,  who  commanded  the  regular  use  of  the 
bath.  Thus  the  revolutions  in  human  affairs, 
produced  by  the  mother  of  events,  has  establish¬ 
ed,  on  the  very  ground  where  bathing  originally 
became  a  practice,  a  form  of  religion,  that  more 
imperiously  imposes  its  observance  than  the  civil 
or  religious  ordinance  of  any  other  human  com¬ 
munity  now  existing.  It  is  not  in  the  warm  re¬ 
gions  of  the  east,  or  under  the  particular  patron¬ 
age  of  a  prophet  only,  that  the  practice  of  bathing 
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flourishes.  In  Swedish  Lapland  and  in  Russia 
the  bath  is  rendered,  by  custom,  at  once  a  con¬ 
venience  and  a  luxury.  Is  it  not  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact,  that  in  Britain,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  European  states,  there  should  be 
such  an  universal  inattention  to  the  skin?  With 
what  justice  can  we  proclaim  our  superior  civili¬ 
zation,  while,  in  a  matter  that  so  immediately 
concerns  our  personal  decency,  we  are  degraded 
by  the  comparative  perfection  of  a  semi-barba¬ 
rian?  It  would  be  offensive  to  a  polished  native 
of  Britain  or  France,  to  say  you  are  less  clean 
than  a  Siberian  or  a  Swedish  Laplander ;  yet 
such  is  the  fact 

The  Faculty,  perhaps,  have  contributed  much 
to  personal  negligence,  by  not  inculcating  the 
expediency  of  habitual  ablution;  for,  though  they 
do  occasionally  order  a  patient  the  use  of  the 
bath,  it  is  rather  as  a  temporary  remedy  than  as 
a  habit ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  declare  my 
conviction  that  a  potent  preventive  Of  cutaneous 
disease  has  been  grossly  neglected,  that  ought  to 
have  been  strenuously  urged  into  general  adoption,, 

I  cannot  hold  it  forth  as  the  only  or  the  best 
possible  means  in  all  cases ;  there  are  many, 
wherein  its  use  would  be  at  least  doubtful.  x411 
that  I  humbly  labour  to  effect  is,  that  the  bath 
should  be  restored  to  its  due  rank  in  the  scale  of 
habitual  purification ;  and  that  its  powers  modi¬ 
fied  should  be  brought  into  more  general  action, 
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as  curative  means.  During  a  disease  that  may 
require  all  the  aid  of  conjoint  remedies,  the  bath 
is,  perhaps,  mentioned  as  a  prospective  resource. 
The  patient  is  told,  that,  when  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  returns,  a  course  of  bathing  will  be  expedi¬ 
ent,  to  give  the  system  its  last  tonic  impression. 

I  would,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  bath  not 
merely  the  corner  stone  of  health,  but  occasion 
ally  the  very  foundation.  I  would  not  tamely 
wait  the  revolution  of  season,  or  unjustly  degrade 
its  comparative  powers  by  procrastinating  its  ap¬ 
plication.  I  would  at  all  proper  periods,  and 
under  all  favourable  circumstances,  call  forth  its 
activity,  in  addition  to  such  other  aids  as  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  disease  might  demand.  Were  I 
a  patient,  and  told  that  at  a  future  period,  pey- 
haps  some  months  hence,  I  might  use  the  bath 
as  a  final  restorative,  I  should  infer  that  my 
physician  had  but  a  contemptible  opinion  of  it  as 
a  remedy ;  or  that  he  was  playing  vvith  my  ima¬ 
gination  ;  or  that  he  had  some  interested  views  in 
postponing  the  trial  of  its  efficacy,  It  is  said 
that  a  bath  cannot  always  be  bad;  and,  that  if  it 
could,  still  its  domestic  use  would  be  far  less  bene¬ 
ficial  than  when  combined  with  the  advantage  of 
change  of  air  and  change  of  scene.  I  admit 
that  these  conjuncts  are  decidedly  important, 
and  so  they  would  be  under  a  course  of  bark  or 
any  other  tonic;  but,  I  contend,  that  the  bath 
may  impart  great  tonic  efficacy,  when  used  in  the 
invalid’s  chamber.  The  circumstances  of  the 
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patient  must  be  destitute  indeed,  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  his  friends  as  narrow  as  his  finances,  if 
some  means  of  imparting  this  assistance  could  not 
be  devised.  Chemistry  has  long  since  taught  us 
the  composition  of  the  various  waters,  which  we 
can  imitate  at  our  pleasure;  and  are,  therefore, 
in  possession  of  their  benefits,  when  we  chuse  to 
avail  ourselves  of  them.  Shall  we  reject  all,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  procure  all?  Pure  air  and  change 
of  scene  may  probably  be  useful  under  almost 
every  form  of  human  malady;  but,  if  they  are 
unattainable,  do  we  desist  from  other  remedial 
means  ?  No :  we  are  called  upon  to  act  with  all 
that  additional  vigour,  which  security  requires  or 
admits.  We  enlist,  under  our  medical  banner,  all 
the  potent  aids  that  experience  can  devise  and 
skill  direct.  Why,  then,  should  the  bath  stand  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  neglected  power?  Is  the 
materia  medica  so  rich  in  store  as  to  supersede 
the  simple  remedies  of  primitive  medicine?  Or 
has  modern  science  refined  the  doubtful  into  the 
specific  ?  These  are  claims  that  I  apprehend  the 
profession  will  not  venture,  nor  would  the  world 
allow.  Medical  science  may  certainly  pride  her¬ 
self  in  having  contributed  largely  to  the  healthy 
comfort  of  mao,  and  in  having  counteracted,  in 
no  small  degree,  many  of  those  more  morbid 
consequences,  that  the  refinements  of  civilization 
have  entailed  ;  but  she  should  not  grow  superci¬ 
lious,  and  look  down  with  contempt  on  honour¬ 
able  powers  that  preceded  her  origin,  and  may 
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survive  her  extinction.  The  bath  is  equally  po¬ 
tent  with  any  of  the  articles  of  medical  com- 
pound,  in  prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  universally  applicable  than  any 
other,  to  the  diversity  of  human  malady  :  so  that, 
instead  of  ranking  as  an  inferior  agent,  it  deserves 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  those 
powers,  with  which  providence  has  blessed  us,  in 
alleviation  of  the  evils  incident  to  mere  animal 
being. 

When  perspired  matter,  or  other  filthy  accumu¬ 
lations,  are  allowed  on  the  skin,  we  may  easily 
conjecture  that  such  will  become  the  cause  of 
cutaneous  disease ;  especially  where  the  surface 
is  irritable.  How  many  of  us,  who  claim  con- 
sideration  as  personally  delicate,  scarcely  wash 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  during  a  life ! 
And  when  cutaneous  affection  seizes  us,  shall  we 
be  surprised  at  its  occasional  inveteracy?  The 
Faculty  alone  can  estimate  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  in  person  by  their  varied  opportunities 
of  observation.  From  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
the  garret  and  the  cellar,  the  personal  habits  of 
mankind  are  familiar  to  them.  They  occasionally 
see  beings,  brought  up  in  the  wretched  abodes  of 
poverty  and  idleness,  who  scarcely  bear  a  hu¬ 
man  resemblance.  Covered  with  inveterate 
blotches,  the  offspring  of  filth,  foul  air,  and  poor 
food,  their  personal  aspect  begets  a  mixture  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  pity.  Among  the  operative  causes,  the 
foul  matter  adhering  to  the  skin  is  certainly  as 
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prolific  as  any.  The  meanest  of  the  Russians 
would  scorn  such  a  state  of  the  skin,  if  a  bath 
or  a  river  could  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood. 
And  1  will  trust,  that  if  the  means  of  cleanliness 
were  held  forth  to  the  lowest  classes  of  my 


countrymen,  they  would  display  an  alacrity  to 
purify  their  persons.  These  habits,  however, 
must  be  preceded  by  the  necessary  conveniences 
of  public  baths  ;  and  the  force  of  example  should 
be  added  by  the  higher  ranks.  How  seldom  do 
we  meet  with  the  decent  convenience  of  a  bath, 
even  in  the  first  mansions  of  our  nobility !  and 
where  they  are  to  be  seen,  they  will  generally  be 
found  dilapidated  or  neglected.  In  what  relates 
to  clothing  and  appearance  the  British  are  the 
neatest  people  on  earth;  why,  then,  not  extend  their 
care  to  cleansing  the  very  surface  of  the  body? 
If  we  have  not  an  example  in  our  neighbours,  let 
us  hold  one  forth.  It  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Some  of  the  boldest  and  hardiest  races 
of  mankind  are  supposed  to  influence  their  phy¬ 
sical  characters  by  the  adoption  of  the  bath. 
The  Hungarians  are  a  pointed  instance  that 
bathing  invigorates  rather  than  enervates  high 
health  of  body  and  daring  independence  of  spirit. 
Besides,  in  our  varying  atmosphere,  we  have 
additional  inducements  to  use  the  bath,  which  to 
detail  would  occupy  a  volume,  and  lead  us  into 
a  discussion  of  points  foreign  from  the  purport  of 
this  treatise. 

The  utility  of  the  bath,  in  prevention  or  cure 
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pf  cutaneous  disease,  is  not  limited  to  the  mere 
abstraction  of  foul  matter  from  the  surface.  This 
cleansing  property  is,  it  is  true,  an  important  ad- 
vantage  ;  but  bathing  has  a  farther  and  far  more 
efficacious  influence.  By  modifying  its  tempera¬ 
ture,  we  command  almost  every  effect  over  the 
circulation ;  especiahy  that  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels.  We  can  sooth  or  allay  inordinate  ac¬ 
tion,  or  we  can  rouse  from  torpor  the  whole 
congeries  of  superflcial  powers ;  and,  through 
them,  the  whole  animal  system.  We  can  com¬ 
pel  the  driest  skins  to  pour  forth  abundant 
streams  of  moisture,  or  we  can  check  excessive 
cutaneous  discharge,  each  at  our  pleasure.  In 
short,  the  command  that  skill  has  over  the  vas¬ 
cular  extremities,  by  aid  of  the  bath,  is  known 
to  those  only  whose  experience  has  amply  deter¬ 
mined  it. 

y  <  1 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
pature  of  the  several  simple  baths  in  use,  with 
their  applications  to  diseases  of  the  skin :  firsts 
J  shall  speak  of  the  common 

COLD  B  A  TIL 

V'  •-  !>  *  i  •  j  •  5?  \  • 


This  has  great  power,  as  a  strengthening  re¬ 
medy  ;  but,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  unattended  by 
fever,  is,  at  best,  but  a  doubtful  means ;  and,  if 
the  affection  has  existed  long,  the  cold  bath  may 
possibly  check  it  too  rapidly.  It  seems  to  have 
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the  surest,  as  well  as  the  safest,  effect,  when, 
immediately  before  each  cold  immersion,  the 
body  is  exposed  to  the  warm  bath :  the  cause  of 
this  cannot  be  explained  in  a  short  space,  but 
such  is  the  fact.  Ain  scarlet  fever,  the  use  of 
cold  water  splashed  over  the  parts  of  the  bod y 
that  are  preternaturally  heated,  is  often  so  deci¬ 
sive  and  instantaneous  as  to  appear  like  enchant¬ 
ment.  It  will  also  be  beneficial  in  those  erup¬ 
tions  that  sometimes  accompany  the  debility  suc¬ 
ceeding  general  ill  health  ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  cutaneous  disease,  the  cold 
bath  alone  must  not  be  depended  on ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  better  be  abstained  from  totally,  ex¬ 
cept  under  medical  superintendence.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  diseased  skin,  it  operates  principally 
by  washing  away,  the  filth  from  the  surface  :  but 
I  would  recommend  friction  to  be  used  during 
the  immersion,  and  that  five  or  ten  minutes 
should  limit  the  period  ;  for  long  continuance  in 
cold  water  debilitates  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
may  produce,  rather  than  relieve,  eruptive 
disease. 

When  cold  water  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as 
that  of  the  sea,  its  stimulant  powers  are  increa¬ 
sed  ;  and  there  is  not  quite  so  much  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  abuse  in  diseases  oi 
the  skin.  The  salt  itself  seems  to  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect,  which  arises  from  its  stimulating  the 
terminations  of  the  vessels  into  healthy  actions ; 
and  partly,  also,  it  may  have  some  chemical  in- 
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fl iience  on  the  secretions  of  those  points  that  are 
destitute  of  cuticle.  Another  reason  why  the 
course  of  salt  water  bathing  is  sometimes  more 
efficacious,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  than  the  do¬ 
mestic  bath  of  plain  water  is,  that  it  is  also  drank 
abundantly  as  a  laxative  ;  and,  in  those  cases 
where  the  bowels  are  torpid  the  relaxing  draughts 
may  do  much  towards  effecting  the  desired  re¬ 
lief.  But  I  would  observe,  that  mere  saline  pur¬ 
gatives  are  not  generally  of  use.  To  this  may 
be  added,  change  of  air,  gay  scenes,  and  serener 
mind ;  all  which  conspire  to  improve  the  sys¬ 
tem  generally,  in  which  improvement  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  participate.  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  on  the  cold  bath  by  conjuring  the  Hea¬ 
der,  if  he  has  diseased  skin,  to  never  use  it, 
either  salt  or  fresh,  without  the  precaution  of 
medical  advice. 

WARM  RATH \ 

This  is  not  so  attainable  as  the  cold,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  heating  the 
water:  there  is,  too,  a  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  that  it  is  relaxing.  These  mechanical  ideas 
of  animal  action  are  most  erroneous,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  so  as  leading  to  this  false  inference  ;  for 
the  warm  bath  has  really  a  more  animating  effect 
than  the  cold.  The  comfortable  vigour  it  imparts, 
when  used  after  excessive  fatigue,  can  be  better 
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conceived  than  expressed.  It  is  only  when  the 
water  is  truly  hot,  or  above  95  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer,  that  it  can  have  a  weak^ 
ening  effect :  but  this  heat  can  never,  or  ought 
never,  to  be  used,  except  under  medical  direc¬ 
tion.  The  water  of  the  warm  bath  has  another 
superiority  over  the  cold,  and  that  is,  it  clears 
the  surface  better,  because  it  unites  better  with 
the  secreted  matter,  which  is  of  an  unctuous 
nature.  Cold  water  will  not  touch  some  skins, 
on  account  of  the  oiliness  of  surface ;  conse¬ 
quently,  its  only  effect  is  that  produced  by  the 
temperature.  It  may  be  seen  to  run  off  in  dis¬ 
tinct  drops  and  streams,  as  though  the  body  was 
smeared  with  grease.  The  tepid  or  warm  bath, 
that  is  from  about  82  to  90  degrees,  can  scarcely 
ever  do  harm  in  cutaneous  disorders,  but  will 
usually  be  serviceable ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
used  when  indicated  by  the  presence  of  any 
other  disease,  although  eruption  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  diffused.  This  renders  the  tepid  far  more 
valuable  than  the  cold  ;  so  that  we  have  the  for¬ 
mer  at  command,  when  we  could  not  possibly 
use  the  latter.  After  using  the  warm  bath  the 
surface  is  softened  and  smoothened,  the  vessels 
are  excited  into  greater  action,  if  previously 
weak  ;  or  their  activity  is  lessened,  if  previously 
ardent.  These  are  among  the  many  advantages 
of  bathing  in  diseases  of  the  skin ;  but  they  are 
heightened  into  absolute  perfection  by  the  next 
object  of  consideration. 
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STEAM  BATH. 

In  doing  justice  to  the  steam  bath,  I  feel  the 
propriety  of  restraining  my  expressions  of  admi¬ 
ration  at  its  utility,  fearing  that  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  an  enthusiast.  This  mode  of  applying 
fluids  to  the  surface  combines  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  vve  can  desire.  Steam,  in  the  first  place, 
has  an  attractive  affinity  for  almost  all  bodies, 
which  water  has  not ;  it  will  therefore  combine 
with  the  oily  matter  on  the  skin,  however  thick 
and  indurated ;  for  not  any  dead  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  solid  or  semi-fluid,  can  resist  its 
union.  When  the  steam  bath  has  been  used  a 
time  or  two,  the  harshness  and  asperites  of  the 
cuticle  peel  away,  and  leave  the  surface  of  a 
satin-like  feel,  similar  to  that  of  a  healthy  in¬ 
fant.  Its  effect  in  thus  polishing  the  skin  is 
really  delightful.  It  may  be  easily  understood, 
that  this  expulsion  of  the  old  cuticle  constitutes 
an  important  advantage  ;  for,  not  only  are  the  ob¬ 
structing  portions  thereby  removed,  but  a  greater 
facility  is  afforded  of  bringing  our  local  reme¬ 
dies  into  immediate  contact  with  the  diseased 
points:  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  comfort 
derived  from  absolute  purification.  Another  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  steam  bath  is,  that  we  can  min¬ 
gle  any  volatile  medicament  with  the  vapour ;  or, 
at  little  expense,  compared  with  that  necessary 
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to  impregnate  a  bath  of  water,  apply  the  most  pe¬ 
netrating  or  costly  perfumes.  Among  more  ac¬ 
tive  ingredients,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing 
aromatic  herbs,  the  essential  oils  of  which  are 
necessarily  distilled  off  with  the  steam ;  and 
combine  with  the  skin,  rendering  it  soft  and  flex¬ 
ible  beyond  all  conception.  Or  I  can,  at  plea¬ 
sure,  mingle  sulphureous  or  other  vapours,  and 
thereby  imitate  the  Harrowgate  and  other  waters 
resorted  to  in  cutaneous  disorders.  Besides,  the 
penetrating  power  of  steam  on  the  skin  infinitely 
surpasses  in  its  own  simple  action,  or  in  its  aux¬ 
iliary  power  with  medicaments,  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  warm  bath.  Again,  the  steam  bath  is 
perpetually  renovating,  and  the  patient  does  not 
incur  the  risk  of  receiving  any  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  preceding  bather,  which,  in  com¬ 
mon  water  baths,  is  frequently  the  case ;  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  attendants,  who  may  be 
remiss  in  emptying  and  re-filling  the  bath  after 
each  immersion.  In  mingling  the  volatile  me¬ 
dicaments  with  the  steam  bath,  we  command 
another  convenience  of  some  moment ;  that  is, 
we  can  convey  remedial  means  into  the  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs;  and  thereby 
more  speedily  impregnate  the  circulation  than 
by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  stomach.  In 
some  cutaneous  diseases  of  pressing  character, 
I  have  found  this  a  valuable  advantage  ;  and  I 
usually  find,  that  the  impregnated  steam  is  far 
more  efficacious  than  when  used  in  the  simple 
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slate;  adapting,  of  course,  the  medicaments  as 
the  case  may  peculiarly  demand,  and  not  follow¬ 
ing  empirical  uniformity :  but  there  are  some 
cases,  also,  where  the  simple  steam  effects  all  I 
can  wish.  On  the  influence  of  the  steam  bath  I 
may  speak  with  the  bold  confidence  of  success  ; 
for,  since  I  have  constructed  one  to  use  un¬ 
der  my  own  superintendance,  I  have  sue-* 
eeeded  in  instances  of  diseased  skin  that  must 
have  withstood  my  best  efforts.  In  other  cases,, 
the  bath  might  not  alone  relieve  ;  but  it  will  sin¬ 
gularly  aid  the  operation  of  medicine  that,  with¬ 
out  its  conjoint  influence,  must  have  been  admi- 

i 

nistered  in  vain.  The  steam  hath  can  enumerate 
other  superiorities  also.  Not  any  skin,  however 
dry,  can  resist  its  sudorific  operation ;  for,  before 
the  patient  has  been  immersed  three  minutes,  he 
bursts  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  the  quantity  of 
this  effect  can  be  known  ;  but  in  the  water  bath 
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it  can  only  be  conjectured,  because  the  secreted 
matter  mingles  with  the  contents  of  the  bathing 
tub ;  and  I  may  add,  too,  that  the  water  hath  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  producing  it  so  soon  or 
so  copious  as  the  steam  bath,  without  debilita¬ 
ting  greatly.  Again,  the  heat  of  the  steam  hath 
can  be  gradually  or  suddenly  increased  or  di¬ 
minished  ;  and  by  immersing  the  head  in  the 
steam,  or  leaving  it  out  at  pleasure,  we  have 
other  conveniences.  I  always  recommend  that 
the  head  should  be  immersed  ;  and,  even  in  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  chest,  it  will  generally  be  found  the 
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safest  to  inhale  the'  vapour,  except  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  it  very  hot.  When  the  head 
is  immersed,  the  sweating  process  commenced 
sooner ;  and  I  never  hear  complaints  of  languor, 
Chills,  or  head-aches  after  bathing;  indeed,  I  do 
now  (since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of 
this  work)  recommend  the  head  to  be  immersed 
in  the  steam,  invariably,  arid  when  it  is  requisite 
to  use  vapours,  mingled  with  the  steam,  whose 
acrid  qualities  might  be  suffocating,  the  patient 
breathes  through  a  tube,  communicating  with 
the  outward  air.  I  immerse  the  head,  because 
I  find,  that,  in  so  doing,  the  perspiration  first 
breaks  forth  on  the  chest  and  head  freely:  this  I 
judge  to  be  desirable*  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  alacrity  to  motion,  perhaps  preceded  by  a 
short  and  pleasing  absorption  of  the  faculties. 
No  palpitations  of  the  heart,  no  faintness,  no? 
any  of  those  disagreeable  sensations  that  often 
arise  after  the  water  bath.  For  cutaneous  dis¬ 
ease  I  seldom  order  it  higher  than  110°.  Steam 
bathing  has  a  most  powerful  advocate  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman  well  known  to  the  higher  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  that  is,  the  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  of  Port- 
man-Square,  who  has  favoured  the  public  by 
drafts  of  baths,  with  estimates  of  expense  in 
construction,  and  displays  all  the  zeal  of  a  truly 
benevolent  mind  in  promoting  the  use  of  this 
admirable  means  of  relief.  The  public  is  also 
indebted  to  Dr.  Kentish,  of  Clifton,  for  an  ele~ 
gant  little  Treatise  on  Vapour  Bathing.  On  a  fu~ 
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hire  occasion  I  shall  trouble  the  public  myself 
with  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject ;  and, 
in  the  interval,  shall  put  the  powers  of  steam 
bathing’  to  the  test,  in  all  those  diseases  of  the 
skin  whose  nature  will  admit  of  its  application. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public,  I  have  had  more  extended  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  powers  of  steam  bathing  in  many 
species  of  cutaneous  disorder,  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  sense  of  its  utility.  It 
always  improves  the  general  state  of  the  surface, 
and  in  no  one  instance  has  it  counteracted  my 
wishes ;  but,  I  am  not  so  blindly  partial  to  it  as  to 
say  that  it  has  never  failed  in  accomplishing 
them. 


TRANSITION  BATH . 

By  this  I  mean  a  mode  of  bathing  very  little 
known  in  England,  and  scarcely  at  all  practised, 
but  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Public.  Its  practical  result  is  decidedly  ad¬ 
vantageous,  in  many  of  those  cases  wherein  pro¬ 
fessional  men  might,  from  mere  reasoning,  pre¬ 
sume  it  would  be  useless  or  dangerous ;  and,  in 
some  kinds  of  cutaneous  disease,  I  may  add  it  is 
superior  to  either  the  cold  or  the  warm  bath  used 
separately.  My  recommendation  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  bath,  I  should  observe,  has  always  been 
with  the  steam  and  not  with  warm  water.  How 
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far  this  may  influence  the  happy  effect,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  does  so  peculiarly  in  any  degree,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  The  mode  of 
administering  it  is,  when  the  steam  has  produced 
a  copious  perspiration,  and,  while  it  continues 
to  flow,  to  shower  down  cold  water  on  the  patient. 
The  shock  is  merely  instantaneous,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  less  disagreeable  than  that  produced  by 
going  into  the  cold  bath  out  of  the  common  air, 
—so  indeed  those  patients  have  said  who  have 
used  it.  A  very  natural  apprehension  will  arise 
in  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  may  be  attended  by  bad  consequen¬ 
ces,  but  experience  proves  that  such  a  conjecture 
is  erroneous.  In  evidence  of  the  perfect  security 
of  this  bath,  we  need  only  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes  of  men,  occupying  the  most 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Laplander  and  the  Siberian  carry  this  practice  to 
a  degree  that  we  might  suppose  must  be  destruc¬ 
tive.  From  an  atmosphere  of  almost  scalding 
steam,  and  reeking  with  perspiration  at  every 
pore,  the  Swede  or  the  Russian  will  plunge  into 
the  coldest  water,  short  of  congelation,  or  roll 
his  body  in  the  snow.  If,  when  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  his  hot  bath,  any  external  object  of 
curiosity  or  convenience  impels  his  presence,  he 
will  issue  from  his  cauldron  into  the  open  atmo¬ 
sphere,  unprotected  by  any  clothing,  and  exposed 
to  an  intensity  of  cold  that  we  cannot  form  an 
idea  of?  even  in  our  most  inclement  winters.  All 
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this  he  not  only  bears  with  impunity  but  with  ad- 
vantage.  Here  we  see  the  accommodating  pow¬ 
ers  of  animal  nature,  in  as  striking  a  point  of 
view  as  they  can  be  placed.  This  is  not  the 
solidary  experiment  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  the  habitual  practice  of  a  numerous 
people,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  people 
unsophisticated  by  doubtful  philosophy,  but  se¬ 
cure  in  a  simple  practical  principle,  that  preserves 
their  lives  almost  totally  unembittered  by  disease. 
The  best  writers  on  the  manners  of  the  northern 
tribes  assure  us,  that  these  habitual  transitions, 
from  intense  heat  to  intense  cold,  are  held  to  be 
the  best  preservatives  of  health ;  and  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  remarked,  that,  where  this  practice  prevails, 
cutaneous  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  The 
small  pox  is  said  to  be  singularly  mild  among 
these  people,  and,  probably,  this  may  arise  partly 
from  the  adoption  of  the  steam  bath.  It  may  be 
urged,  that  the  very  intense  cold  of  their  climate, 
not  only  makes  such  practice  more  desirable,  but 
that  it  also  better  fortifies  the  system  against  its 
presumed  danger,  and  that  it  cannot  be  adopted 
in  this  comparatively  warm  latitude  with  impu¬ 
nity.  No  presumption  can  be  more  unfounded. 
The  safety,  as  well  as  utility,  of  alternate  tempera¬ 
ture  in  bathing  can  be  testified  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north.  I  can 
boldly  assert  my  own  personal  experience  of  its 
full  security,  and  could  produce  ample  testimony 
of  respectable  persons,  my  patients,  who  have 
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had  the  bath  imparted  in  this  way :  when  the 
steam  has  produced  a  copious  perspiration,  they 
have  had  cold  water  showered  down  upon  them  ; 
and,  if  a  single  individual  so  treated  can  stand 
forward  to  declare  he  has  sustained  injury,  or 
suffered  the  least  unpleasant  sensation  after  the 
momentary  shock,  I  will  bow  to  the  severest 
correction  that  detected  falsehood  can  merit.  In 
this  challenge,  my  Reader  should  be  informed 
that  I  include  patients  of  every  age  and  each  sex; 
nor  let  him  start  with  doubt  or  apprehension, 
when  I  pronounce  bathing  by  transition  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  not  only  the  safest,  but,  also,  that 
which  most  certainly  and  most  rapidly  gives  ac¬ 
tive  vigour  or  health  to  a  weak  system,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  some  forms  of  cutaneous 
disorder.  Permit  me,  however,  to  qualify  my 
expression  of  this  fact,  so  as  to  not  delude  an 
unwary  sufferer  into  a  belief  that  it  is  applicable 
to  every  staAe  of  debility.  Like  all  other  power¬ 
ful  tonics,  it  would  be  improper  in  cases  of  sus¬ 
pected  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  lungs  or  the 
liver,  when  under  inflammatory  action;  but,  in 
every  case  where  a  tonic,  simply  as  such,  can 
be  desirable,  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  its  pow¬ 
ers  are  not  surpassed.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  I  order  it  indiscriminately  in  diseases  of 
the  skin.  There  are  many  diseases  of  that  class 
wherein  it  would  be  positively  injurious,  or  inef¬ 
ficacious,  or  wherein  the  steam  modified  by 
medicated  vapours,  might  be  far  better  adapted  ; 
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and,  therefore,  much  as  I  prize  the  use  of  the 
steam  bath,  I  am  not  empirically  disposed  to 
employ  it  in  all  disorders  of  the  skin  that  come 
before  me.  Having  so  urgently  expressed  my 
sense  of  the  safety  and  the  utility  of  the  transition 
bath,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  remark, 
that  although  the  system  can  advantageously  bear 
the  sudden  application  of  cold  in  succession  to 
heat,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  reverse 
the  process  with  equal  safety,  or  apply  great  heat 
after  great  cold.  The  practice  of  transition  bath¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  kind  was  adopted  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  army-physician :  but  a  vehement  clamour 
was  excited  against  it  among  the  troops,  and,  I 
believe,  too,  that  it  was  reprobated  by  the  military 
medical  board.  Calmer  experience  is,  perhaps, 
required  to  ascertain  its  full  security  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  until  the  hand  of  medical  science  shall  dic¬ 
tate  the  expediency  of  its  use,  in  a  manner  and 
degree  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  will  be  impru¬ 
dent  to  risk  its  application  domestically. 
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ALL  eruptive  disorders,  accompanied  by  fe- 
ver,  merit  our  most  particular  attention,  because 
they  are  of  a  character  that  is  prone  to  occasional 
mortality  and  the  very  rapidity  of  their  event ; 
arms  them  with  terrific  power  ;  their  courses  being 
generally  limited  within  precise  periods,  but  nar¬ 
rowly  extended  beyond  their  commencement. 
Discernment  of  their  identity,  and  decision  in 
their  treatment,  are  essentially  demanded,  or,  in 
some,  death  will  propel  his  dart,  ere  we  can 
elevate  our  shield.  The  great  danger  of  mis¬ 
treatment  in  febrile  eruptions  consists  in  their 
universal  character  being  founded  on  those  func¬ 
tional  sympathies  already  dilated  upon.  There 
is  not  a  single  exception ;  all  have  their  origin  in 
sympathy,  and  are  consequently  too  delicate  to 
safely  admit  of  private  tampering.  The  presence 
of  fever  is  generally  an  alarm  to  the  patient,  and 
is  happily  so,  as  respects  diseases  of  a  cutaneous 
nature ;  because,  by  inducing  application  to  the 
physician,  it  provides  a  shield  of  protection.  The 
majority  of  febrile  cutaneous  disorders  shew  their 
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characters  early,  and,  therefore,  the  best  known 
means  of  relief  can  be  early  supplied,  if  the  case 
is  observed  in  due  time.  The  stage  of  observa¬ 
tion  is  also  of  great  importance  in  another  view ; 
for,  if  attended  to  at  its  commencement,  a  gen¬ 
tle  emetic,  or  some  other  simple  means,  may 
greatly  mitigate  its  future  severity,  or  perhaps 
shorten  its  duration ;  as  in  scarlet  fever,  whose 
progressive  steps  are  not  so  periodically  marked 
as  in  small-pox ;  but,  indeed,  the  latter  disease, 
as  well  as  all  other  febrile  eruptions,  will  have  its 
virulency,  in  advanced  stages,  measured  by  the 
negligence  or  vigilance  that  accompanies  its  first 
appearance.  I  shall  first  notice  an  eruption  that 
is  not  of  a  fatal  character,  or  that  has  been  so  in 
but  very  few  instances  ;  that  is, 

* 

NETTLE-RASH . 

This  disorder  is  generally  the  severest  on  its 
first  attack,  for  it  will  frequently  recur ;  but  its 
usual  mildness  scarcely  requires  professional  as¬ 
sistance,  if  the  little  that  is  done  be  done  judici¬ 
ously.  I  have  placed  it  under  the  head  of  febrile 
eruptions,  because  it  is  usually  ushered  in  by  fe¬ 
ver  of  a  day  or  two's  continuance  ;  yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  or  not  perceptibly  so.  Sickness, 
faintness,  head-ach,  and  stupor,  attend.  The  e~ 
ruption  resembles  the  effect  of  a  stinging  nettle, 
and  there  is  a  prickling,  smarting,  sense  of  itch* 
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that  also  bears  much  similarity  to  that  of  being 
wounded  by  the  nettle.  There  is  not  a  real  blis¬ 
ter,  though  the  elevation  is  something  like  one, 
but  rather  white,  like  thickened  skin.  The  in¬ 
flammation  around  is  very  vivid  at  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  during  the  night,  large  irregular 
patches  will  sometimes  nearly  cover  the  face  and 
body ;  the  affected  surface  being  tumefied. 
These  patches  differ  in  form,  colour,  and  hard¬ 
ness,  some  being  round,  some  oval,  some  in 
stripes,  and  others  with  more  diffused  and  irre¬ 
gular  outline.  They  may  assume  a  white  or  a  pale 
red  hue;  be  moderately  or  considerably  hard ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  variety  or  duration  of 
the  eruption,  it  terminates  in  scurf.  Nettle-rash 
may  be  produced  by  improper  food,  as  some 
kinds  of  fish,  when  out  of  season  ;  or  by  drink¬ 
ing  cold  water,  when  heated ;  or  indeed  any  mat¬ 
ter  that  inflames  or  irritates  the  stomach.  I  may 
truly  assure  a  sufferer,  that,  however  troublesome 
it  may  be,  on  many  occasions,  he  should  hail  it 
as  the  substitute  of  a  more  serious  affection,  per¬ 
haps  the  preserver  of  life. 

There  are  several  species  of  nettle-rash  that 
vary  in  their  periods  of  duration  and  recurrence  ; 
for  most  of  them  do  recur,  wherein  there  is  but 
little,  or  not  any,  preceding  fever.  The  treatment  of 
all  is  similar,  except  that  in  the  febrile,  the  irritation 
running  higher,  the  means  of  relief  are  necessarily 
more  debilitating.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  found 
it  proper  to  order  the  lancet,  but  usually  temperate 
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air,  cool  diet,  and  gentle  laxatives,  are  all  that  is 
requisite.  Having  myself  suffered,  for  twenty-two 
successive  years  by  its  vernal  and  autumnal  re¬ 
currences,  I  have  been  perhaps  the  more  obser¬ 
vant  of  it;  and,  indeed,  may  say  that  it  was  this 
troublesome  affection  which  first  drew  my  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  cutaneous  disease.  By  taking 
three  grains  of  rhubarb  every  night,  at  those 
periods  when  its  approach  was  expected,  I  have 
prevented  its  recurrence  for  these  five  years,  and 
expect  that  it  will  not  return. 

Whether  nettle-rash  is  severe  or  mild,  acute  or 
chronic,  it  is  always  a  symptomatic  eruption; 
and,  therefore,  as  connected  with  some  other  part, 
should  never  be  treated  by  the  external  applica¬ 
tion  of  lotion  or  liniment.  I  would  urge  this  the 
more  fervently,  because  some  practitioners  have 
recommended  acids  or  opiates  to  be  applied  in 
chronic  cases  :  I  am  certain  that  this  is  dangerous 
practice  ;  and  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
seen  but  little  of  nettle  rash,  or  have  misunder¬ 
stood  its  character,  who  sanction  such  reprehem 
sible  means  of  relief.  All  ages  are  subject  to 
this  disorder,  but  early  life  is  the  most  so. 

MILIARY  ERUPTION \ 

Is  usually  termed  miliary  fever,  taking  the 
term  miliary  from  the  resemblance  of  the  eruption 
to  millet  seed.  The  symptoms  are  chills,  heats, 
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anxiety,  sighing,  profuse  sweat  of  a  sour  scent, 
with  pricking  sensation,  preceding  the  little  round 
vesicles,  containing  a  transparent  fluid,  which 
shortly  becomes  turbid.  In  two  days  they  dry 
away,  ending  in  scurf ;  but  will  often  return  iu 
successive  crops,  observing  the  same  course. 
They  chiefly  occupy  the  neck  and  breast.  The 
miliary  eruption  is  always  symptomatic,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  aggravated  by  extreme  warmth.  It  is  a 
frequent  attendant  on  the  lying-in  chamber.  Its 
principal  characteristics  are  the  foetid  or  sourish 
sweats,  and  the  form  of  the  pimples.  It  is  a 
disorder  of  but  little  importance,  except  in  some 
very  rare  instances,  where  the  eruption  assumes 
a  purple  hue :  in  such  cases  medical  assistance 
must  not  be  delayed.  In  the  milder  degrees  of 
affection,  cool  air,  temperate  regimen,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  bowels  open,  are  the  utmost  required. 
Where  the  system  may  be  previously  weak, 
strong  evacuations  should  be  cautiously  abstained 
from,  or  the  purple  miliary  may  supervene.  Ex¬ 
ternal  applications  are  useless,  and  may  be  in¬ 
jurious. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

Thi  s  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease  that  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  the  small-pox.  Indeed,  dis- 
putes  have  occurred  among  the  Faculty  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  have  suffered  their  feelings  to 
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Influence  their  judgments ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  an  eruption  has  followed  the  cow-pox. 
and  its  identity  of  character  has  become  an  object 
of  party  contention.  For,  when  the  small-pox 
follows  cow-pox,  the  former  does  so  much  re¬ 
semble  chicken-pox  in  its  appearance,  that  it  is, 
in  many  cases,  very  difficult  to  discriminate. 
But  from  the  genuine  small-pox,  unmodified  by 
previous  vaccination,  the  marks  of  distinction 
are  accurately  defined  by  an  attentive  observer. 

The  chicken-pox  is  a  gentle  fever,  followed  by 
small  roundish  protuberances,  filling  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  with  a  watery  fluid.  On  the  second  day  they 
are  turbidly  white ;  third,  yellowish  ;  the  fourth, 
either  break  or  shrivel  around  the  margin  ;  fifth, 
ruptured ;  sixth,  brown  scabs  ;  on  the  seventh, 
and  two  or  three  following  days,  they  become 
yellow  and  crust  away,  not  leaving  any  pitting 
behind.  Were  this  Work  of  a  more  physiologi¬ 
cal  character,  and  addressed  to  the  Faculty  par¬ 
ticularly,  I  should  wholly  separate  another 
species  of  chicken-pox  from  the  above.  It  begins 
with  a  more  pointed  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  rises 
suddenly,  is  rather  harder,  and  more  inflamed  at 
the  margin.  On  the  fourth  day  scabs  of  different 
colours  appear,  but  principally  dark  brown. 
The  succeeding  three  or  four  days  they  scale 
away :  perhaps  on  the  second  or  third  day 
another  crop  will  arise ;  each  passing  through  its 
stages  distinctly  ;  but  this  of  course  prolongs  the 
entire  period,  making  it  about  1 1  or  12  days.  This 
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latter  species  of  chicken-pox  does  leave  a  pitting, 
and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  a  nature 
different  from  the  first  described  ;  but  this  makes 
not  any  practical  difference,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
to  consider  in  such  a  Work  as  this.  The  chicken- 
pox  is  a  very  mild  complaint,  that  appears  but 
once  in  life,  and  deserves  notice  rather  as  to  its 
character  in  distinction  from  small-pox,  for  which 
it  has  been  so  often  mistaken.  The  different  du¬ 
rations  of  the  fever  and  eruption,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  the  contents  of  the  pimples,  will 
form  never-failing  criteria.  Fortunately,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  small-pox  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
chicken-pox,  though  the  latter  may  be  so  easily 
for  the  former.  If  any  medical  treatment  can  be 
necessary  in  this  disorder,  it  can  only  be  of  a 
mild  cooling  quality.  Chicken-pox  may  be  com¬ 
municated  by  inoculation. 


SWINE-POX,  OR  HIVES . 

The  pitting  left  by  this  eruption  induces  me  to 
consider  it  as  of  a  specific  character,  and  not  a 
species  of  chicken-pox,  as  some  eminent  authori¬ 
ties  assert ;  but  this  distinction,  like  that  above, 
is  practically  unimportant.  The  swine-pox  has 
a  gentle  fever,  followed  by  hemispherical  or  ob¬ 
long  vesicles,  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  or  larger, 
with  an  inflamed  margin.  The  contents  are 
transparent,  but,  on  the  second  day,  become. 
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rather  turbid ;  the  third,  are  yellowish  and 
shrivelled  at  the  edges  ;  the  fourth,  become  black 
scabs,  which  in  a  few  days  scale  off,  leaving  a 
pitting  behind.  The  swine-pox  never  requires 
medical  care.  A  cool  atmosphere  and  simple  diet 
comprise  the  whole  of  requisite  attention. 

PEMPHIGUS. 

I  place  this  immediately  after  the  swine-pox, 
only  because  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
early  stage  of  that  than  any  other  febrile  eruption. 
It  is  preceded  by  fever,  and  consists  of  small 
bladders,  holding  a  yellowish  fluid:  sometimes 
they  exceed  the  size  of  an  almond.  They 
are  ruptured,  and  disappear,  in  three  days ;  but 
successive  crops  may  arise.  Pemphigus  is  com 
tagious  ;  sometimes  bears  a  putrid  character;  and 
is  consequently  attended  by  much  loss  of  vital 
power.  In  such  cases,  to  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open;  the  skin  moist,  without  heat;  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  system  by  cordials  and  tonics,  is  indis- 
pensible.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  sel¬ 
dom  excessive.  Pemphigus  is  becoming  more 
frequent.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  so  rare  a  dis¬ 
ease,  that  even  Dr.  Cullen  scarcely  knew  it. 

SMALL-POX . 

The  destructive  havoc  with  which  this  dreadful 
disease  has  thinned  the  race  of  mankind,  render- 
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ed  it  an  object  of  horror  previous  to  the  use  of 
inoculation ;  and  it  still  is  a  truly  formidable  ene¬ 
my  :  for,  although  inoculation  generally  mitigates 
its  severity  down  to  comparative  insignificance ; 
yet,  wherever  scrophula  exists,  small  pox  may 
be  justly  dreaded,  under  every  possible  modifica¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  sub¬ 
ject,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  disgusting.  When  v 
the  eruption  is  full,  he  is  one  entire  ulcer,  nau¬ 
seating  all  those  around  him,  and  pouring  forth 
pestilence  at  every  breath.  Some-habits  are  in¬ 
vulnerable  by  small-pox ;  neither  exposure  to  an 
infected  atmosphere,  nor  inoculation,  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  it:  but  these  instances  are 
very  rare.  Probably  we  may  consider  it  as  the 
most  infectious  of  all  diseases  ;  for  it  seems,  that 
fewer  persons  resist  the  contagion  of  small-pox 
than  that  of  the  plague.  Habits  of  life  too  seern 
most  decidedly  to  influence  the  effect,  when  in¬ 
fection  has  taken  place.  In  crowded  cities,  where 
the  apartments  cannot  be  well  ventilated,  and 
where  the  poorer  classes  are  involved  in  stagnant 
air,  as  well  as  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth, 
the  mortality  is  shocking.  In  the  free  open  air 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  more  cleanly  habits 
of  the  poor  there,  the  small-pox  is,  comparatively, 
not  a  disease. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  in  character  as 
the  mild  and  severe ;  or,  as  the  distinct  and  the 
confluent.  I  shall  first  notice  the  mild,  or  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  the  symptoms  of  which  are  as  follow.  A 
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shivering  coldness  is  followed  by  considerable 
heat,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  pain  on  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  disposition  to 
sweat,  drowsiness,  vomiting  in  adults,  and  con¬ 
vulsions  in  children.  I  may  here  introduce  a  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  in  children  the  teething  time  either 
has  not  commenced,  or  is  passed,  and  if  the 
small-pox  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  convulsion- 
fit  may  be  considered  the  almost  certain  sign  of 
the  approaching  disease;  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
usually  mild.  On  the  third  day  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fever,  that  is  on  the  fourth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  day  of  attack,  the  eruption  begins  to 
appear ;  but  it  will  sometimes  be  preceded  by  a 
florid  discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  this  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  favourable  harbinger.  The  spots  are 
first  on  the  face,  neck,  breast,  and  body,  small, 
inflamed,  round,  and  rather  firm,  or  hard.  The 
face  is  the  first  affected,  the  spots  gradually  en¬ 
large,  and  become  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
speedily  becoming  turbid;  and  lastly  of  a  cream- 
coloured  aspect.  About  the  eighth  day,  they  are 
surrounded  by  margins  of  vivid  inflammation ;  the 
eye-lids  are  swollen,  and  appear  like  a  shining 
bladder ;  and,  if  spots  form  on  them,  they  will  be 
closed  earlier.  Sometimes  a  throbbing  pain  is 
felt  in  the  spots.  The  swelling  of  the  face  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  the  body,  hands,  and  feet. 
Next,  the  spots  on  tfie  face  become  white,  and 
rough.  If  broken,  they  discharge  a  matter  re¬ 
sembling  pale  honey.  Those  on  the  other  parts 
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succeed  through  similar  changes,  and,  as  they 
come  to  maturity,  the  pustules  on  the  face  de¬ 
cline.  About  the  eleventh  day  all  are  mature, 
and  are  as  large  as  a  split  pea.  The  swelling  and 
inflammation  now  abate ;  the  spots  crust  away ; 
and  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  the  disease  may 
be  said  to  disappear  totally  ;  except  that  the  pus¬ 
tules  on  the  extremities  may  remain  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  burst  without  scaling.  Those  on  the 
face  are  succeeded  by  a  branny  scurf,  and  some¬ 
times  by  pitting.  This  is  the  course  of  the  mild, 
or  distinct,  small-pox ;  the  form  generally  assu¬ 
med  after  inoculation. 

The  confluent  differs  from  the  former  in  its 
progressive  periods  of  formation,  and  in  its  gene¬ 
ral  aspect;  all  the  symptoms  are  more  severe, 
and  the  danger  is  proportionate.  Instead  of 
sweating,  a  looseness  comes  on ;  and  the  spots 
appear  earlier  than  in  the  distinct  kind.  Instead 
of  the  fourth  day,  they  will  present  early  on  the 
third,  or  even  earlier  still ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  scale  of  danger.  The  preceding  debility  is 
greater.  Instead  of  individual  pimples  at  the 
first,  we  often  meet  with  a  diffused  discoloura¬ 
tion  ;  and,  when  the  spots  do  appear,  they  contain 
a  straw-coloured,  instead  of  a  limpid,  fluid,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  ever  form  matter.  The 
fever,  which  in  the  milder  kind  abates  on  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eruption,  in  this,  steals  on  insidiously. 
Here  is  great  heaviness,  with  redness  of  the  eyes. 

i 

As  the  eruption  on  the  face  increases,  the  spots 
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assume  a  red  colour,  and  run  into  each  other. 
At  length  they  protrude,  beyond  the  skin,  a 
small  whitish  film ;  or  they  are  individually  and 
distinctly  seen  rising  above  this  film,  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  colour;  but  certainly  not  containing  matter. 
The  summits  are  not  swollen  out ;  but  appear 
flat,  or  hollowed  inwards,  and  downwards,  like 
a  cup.  About  the  eighth  day,  the  pock,  instead 
of  becoming  yellow,  is  browned  or  hardened ; 
the  skin  becomes  redder,  and  more  rough ;  and 
the  pocks  scale  off  largely.  The  more  severe  the 
preceding  disease  has  been,  the  longer  do  they 
remain,  and  the  earlier  do  they  verge  towards 
the  brown  hue ;  as  well  as  leave  a  deeper  pitting. 
In  adults,  a  salivation  commences  soon  after  the 
eruption,  which  gradually  becomes  more  tenaci¬ 
ous  about  the  eleventh  day,  attended  by  thirst ; 
and  sometimes  recurs.  The  looseness  in  children 
often  continues  during  the  entire  disease.  On 
the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the  face  sub¬ 
sides,  and  should  the  other  symptoms  not  have 
been  excessive  in  degree,  the  hands  will  also 
diminish  in  a  day  or  two  after.  When  the  erup¬ 
tion  appears  very  early,  and  very  abundant,  about 
the  face  and  head  of  a  child,  the  pain  in  the  head 
and  eyes  continuing  without  abatement,  blind¬ 
ness,  or  dropsy  on  the  brain,  may  be  feared.  In 
adults,  if  the  salivation  recedes  suddenly,  violent 
cold  shudders,  with  bloody  urine  or  expectora¬ 
tion,  the  case  will  probably  be  fatal.  About  the 
eleventh  day  these  symptoms  supervene,  with 
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stupor,  extreme  debility,  and  purple  spots  on  the 
surface. 

The  small-pox  must  ever  be  deemed  a  truly 
serious  disorder,  even  in  the  distinct  species,  and 
more  especially  in  the  confluent ;  where,  if  the 
sufferer  survives,  it  is  too  often  with  the  sacrifice 
of  some  comfort  or  healthy  feeling.  Among  the 
evil  consequences,  we  may  enumerate  defective 
sight,  or  a  total  loss  of  it.  This  probability  alone 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  small-pox  with  a  formidable 
character.  Scrophula,  too,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
is  generally  excited  into  action  where  it  pre-ex¬ 
isted;  or  is  perhaps  generated  by  this  scourge  of 
mankind.  So  that  the  primary  suffering  of  the 
eruptive  process  constitutes  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  pain  and  distress,  which  will  lead  to 
the  grave.  That  the  confluent  kind,  when  severe, 
is  commonly  productive  of  these  effects,  my  daily 
experience  can  testify  ;  and  the  distinct  kind  also 
is  capable  of  occasionally  leading  to  such  mortal 
event. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  should  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  the  symptoms.  In  the  distinct  kind,  I 
would  ever  recommend  a  gentle  emetic  as  soon 
as  the  disorder  appears,  followed  by  as  gentle 
a  laxative.  The  emetic  should  be  ipecacuanha  ; 
and  the  purgative,  inanna,  with  senna  tea,  for 
children;  rhubarb,  with  epsom  salts,  for  adults. 
A  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  if  there  is 
much  stupor  and  oppression.  The  body  should 
be  kept  cool,  not  cold,  and  the  diet  should  be 
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milk  exclusively.  This  is  all  that  can  be  requi¬ 
site  during  the  course  of  the  eruptive  stage  ;  but, 
when  the  pock  is  scaled  away  entirely,  a  few 
doses  of  mercurial  purgative  may  be  proper ;  the 
quantity  and  periods  to  be  dictated  by  medical 
judgment.  In  the  confluent  small-pox  we  must 
adopt  a  very  different  means  ;  we  must  some¬ 
times  combine  the  warmest  cordials  with  very 
mild  evacuants ;  but  must  repeat,  that,  at  the 
commencement,  a  gentle  emetic  and  laxative  will 
be  as  proper  in  this  as  in  the  distinct  or  mild 
species.  A  temperate,  but  by  no  means  a  very 
cold,  atmosphere,  should  be  preserved ;  for,  in 
the  confluent  we  have  every  symptom  of  debility ; 
and  extreme  cold  would  exhaust  vital  power.  A 
gentle  sweating  is  desirable  during  the  eruptive 
stage ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  heating 
stimulants  or  debilitating  antimonials.  Two 
table  spoonfuls  of  camphor  water,  every  four 
hours,  to  an  adult,  and  a  tea  spoonful  to  an  in¬ 
fant,  may  be  beneficial.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
keep  up  the  salivation  in  adults  until  about  the 
eleventh  day ;  and  should  it  recede,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  may  be  added  to  each  dose 
of  the  camphor  water.  After  the  eleventh  day, 
when  the  salivation  has  ceased,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  relaxed.  The  use  of  bark,  wine, 
opium,  and  other  medicinal  tonics  or  cordials, 
will  be  indispensably  required,  if  the  coun¬ 
tenance  sink,  the  pulse  faulter,  tremors  arise, 
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and  purple  spots  appear.  But,  in  such  a  state, 
all  the  powers  of  medicine  are  required  ;  and 
the  patient,  who  has  been  deprived  of  medical 
skill  till  this  period,  may  derive  little  advantage 
from  it.  As  the  confluent  species  is  so  early 
marked  by  distinguishing  features,  I  should  hold 
the  patient’s  friends  to  be  destitute  of  feeling,  or 
daringly  obstinate,  if  they  neglected  one  hour  to 
call  in  professional  assistance  when  they  had  as¬ 
certained  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

INOCULATION. 

An  historical  detail  of  its  introduction  and 
progress  in  this  island  would  be  occupying  the 
time  of  my  Readers,  to  no  beneficial  purpose ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
its  practical  effect,  as  all  that  is  valuable  apper¬ 
taining  to  it.  Inoculation  has  been  charged  with 
diffusing  the  small-pox  universally  throughout 
the  community  ;  and  thereby  inflicting  a  dread¬ 
ful  disease,  where,  in  numerous  instances,  it 
might  never  have  been  experienced.  By  ino¬ 
culation,  it  is  said,  the  false  alarm  or  caprice  of 
one  individual  may  endanger  a  wide  district  of 
population  in  its  introduction,  where  it  has  been 
long  unknown,  and  during  an  unfavourable  at¬ 
mosphere  or  seasons.  That,  while  we  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  legislative  restrictions  on  this  point,  no 

* 

individual  or  family  can  be  secure  from  the  im- 
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minent  risk  of  life,  at  the  capricious  or  terrific 
motive  of  a  neighbour ;  and  that  not  any  person 
should  be  necessitated,  by  self-defence,  to  make 
himself  the  subject  of  experiment,  in  inocula¬ 
ting  for  a  disease  that  may  be  mortal :  this,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  being  but  a  species  of  expe¬ 
rimental  suicide.  That  all  these  positions  are 
accurate,  I  cannot  deny  ;  and  that  they  must 
or  ought  to  weigh  with  all  reflecting  men,  is 
equally  true.  It  is,  indeed,  putting  a  possible, 
but  an  extreme  case.  Where  the  small-pox  has 
not  existed  for  a  considerable  period,  there  must 
be  numerous  objects  liable  to  the  infection,  and 
the  danger  will  be  proportionate  to  the  time  that 
district  has  been  free  from  the  disease ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  youth  and  adults  are  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  matter  is  then  reducible  to  this 
plain  fact ;  that  the  more  frequently  the  small¬ 
pox  appears  in  any  district,  the  more  surely  must 
its  objects  be  confined  to  infantile  life,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  less  fatal  in  its  effects.  In  the 
present  unrestrained  conduct  of  individuals, 
‘  small-pox  must,  and  will,  pervade  every  part 
of  the  empire.  The  surest  means  of  rendering 
it  comparatively  innocent  would  he,  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  establishment  of  pest-houses,  compelling 
every  description  of  subjects  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  district  receptacles,  either  at  slated 
periods,  as  annually,  or  at  particular  ages  in 
early  infancy,  and  to  prohibit  all  private  inocula¬ 
tion.  Such  r  plan,  however  certain  in  its  proha- 
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ble  issue,  can  only  be  effected  in  despotic  states. 
The  British  public  would  spurn  the  tyrannic 
restraint  on  their  private  feelings  ;  and,  should 
such  measure  ever  be  adopted,  would  as  assu¬ 
redly  bear  the  law  in  contempt:  indeed,  no 
friend  of  vaccination  will  ever  support  legisla¬ 
tive  interference  w  ith  the  small-pox,  while  he  has 
any  understanding  of  our  national  character.'* 
Still,  not  any  other  plan  can  effectually  prevent 
the  grievance  of  individual  will  operating  against 
the  security  of  an  entire  neighbourhood.  Hap- 
p>!y  we  have  now  a  protection,  at  pleasure, 
against  this  dreadful  enemy,  in  the  next  object 
of  our  attention.  But,  to  revert  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  small-pox  inoculation,  I  may  say  of  it,  with 
strict  truth,  it  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  disease  so  mild,  that,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  we  may  presume  it  to 
have  modified  the  constitutional  suffering  intq 
comparative  comfort.  If  a  child  had  a  delicate 
or  scrophulous  habit,  the  natural  small-pox  was 
armed  with  such  terrors  as  to  appal  the  heart  of 
every  tender  parent ;  and,  in  such  habits,  how 
great  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
benignity  of  the  disorder,  when  qualified  by  the 
introduction  of  virus  through  the  skin !  Some 
prejudice  even  now  remains,  against  inoculation, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  legislative  interference  has  been 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  as  inefficacious,  as  it  is  ill-judged, 
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by  those  who  resign  themselves  to  hasty  conclu¬ 
sions,  or  who  consider  the  voluntary  infliction 
of  a  disease,  that  may  be  mortal,  as  an  impious 
distrust  of  Almighty  protection.  Such  a  scruple 
as  this,  arising  from  a  principle  so  honourable  to 
morals,  should  never  be  treated  but  with  that 
respect  which  its  source  merits.  We  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  the  prejudice,  by  enlightening 
the  mind  that  labours  under  the  delusion  :  for,  we 
must  allow  those  parent  all  the  credit  of  sincerity 
in  heart,  who  can  see  their  beloved  offspring 
breathing  pestilential  vapour,  yet  confiding  in 
the  superintending  care  of  Providence :  it  is 
almost  a  glory  to  err,  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  meritorious  principle.  I  am  not  among  those 
who  look  forward  sanguinely  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  small-pox.  There  must,  I  think,  ever 
remain  many  persons  who,  fully  satisfied  with 
the  temperate  quality  produced  by  inoculation, 
will  prefer  imparting  it  at  once,  rather  than  sub¬ 
ject  their  minds  to  doubt  and  apprehension  by 
means  of  a  substitute. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  inoculation  is  per¬ 
formed,  if  it  can  be  called  an  operation,  I  can 
have  but  little  to  say.  All  medical  men  are  so 
well  informed  on  this  head,  that  even  if  I  were 
addressing  myself  to  them,  any  descriptive  de¬ 
tail  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  sufficient,  in 
conclusion,  to  observe,  that  the  inoculated  dis¬ 
ease  requires  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
when  communicated  by  accidental  infection. 
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COW-POX, 

The  consideration  of  this  affection  (I  will  not 
call  it  a  disease)  so  naturally  flows  out  of,  and 
succeeds  that  of,  the  small  pox,  as  to  make  it  in¬ 
dispensable  to  place  it  here.  The  introduction 
of  this  substitute  is  of  modern  date;  at  least, 
the  knowledge  of  its  being  a  general  perventive 
of  small-pox,  was  confined  to  the  dairy  districts 
until  within  these  few  years.  Like  all  other  no¬ 
velties,  it  has  been  unduly  extolled  by  its  sup¬ 
porters,  and  as  unduly  debased  by  its  opponents. 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  dogmas  of 
either  party :  it  is  neither  a  positive  security 
against  the  small-pox,  nor  is  it  the  source  of 
dreadful,  or  mortal,  disease.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  small-pox  has,  does,  and,  probably, 
ever  will,  occasionally  appear  on  subjects  who 
have  been  vaccinated.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
consider  the  reports  of  cases,  wherein  the  patient 
has  been  said  to  suffer  as  bad  or  worse  effects 
after  it  than  after  small-pox,  to  be  the  result  of 
warm  feeling,  operating  inimically,  rather  than 
justly.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  little  more  of 
that  gentlemanly  urbanity,  which  should  ever 
grace  our  profession,  would  have  been  most  accep¬ 
table,  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  that  involves 
the  interests  of  myriads  of  mankind.  Although 
the  profession  is  gradually  acquiring  information 
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relative  to  cow-pox,  yet  I  fear  the  present  gene* 
ration  must  pass  away  before  its  merits  can  be 
justly  estimated:  for  practitioners  have  indis¬ 
creetly  ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  as 
their  respective  passions  have  dictated.  They 
have  made  that  a  matter  of  intemperate  feeling 
which  should  have  been  matter  of  dispassionate 
experiment.  While  one  party  has  pompously, 
but  falsely,  blazoned  forth  cow-pox,  as  a  never^ 
failing  preventive  of  small-pox  ;  the  other  has 
denounced  it  as  a  scourge  of  the  human  race  that 
must  transform  men  into  quadrupeds.  A  wise 
man  will  coolly  disregard  such  impetuous  feel¬ 
ings.  Searching  solely  after  truth,  he  will  pre¬ 
serve  a  happy  medium  between  the  extremes. 
Holding  all  rancour  in  abhorrence,  as  treason 
against  philosophy,  he  will  consign  these  party 
squabbles  to  their  merited  ignominy.  He  will  re¬ 
pose  on  experience,  and  nothing  but  experience. 
He  will  not  condescend  to  be  deluded,  nor  will 
he,  knowingly,  delude  others.  The  business  of 
the  medical  philosopher  is  to  observe  and  re¬ 
cord  all  that  disease  presents,  but  preconceived 
notions  or  theories  must  not  lead  him  to  fancy 
more  or  less  than  it  really  does  present.  He 
who  falls  into  such  error  in  a  new  disease,  as  the 
cow-pox  is,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  much  mis¬ 
chief  to  society.  At  all  events  he  is  any  thing 
but  an  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  physic,  and 
the  wiser  part  of  mankind  will  shun  him  with 
scrupulous  care.  I  have  said  that  vaccination  is 
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not  a  positive  security  against  smallpox.  Too 
much  was  at  first  announced  by  its  friends,  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cow-pox  has  been  unduly 
estimated,  or  a  prejudiced  feeling  has  gone  forth 
against  it  from  this  very  cause.  We  now  know 
that  the  small-pox  has  frequently  been  imparted 
to  constitutions  previously  vaccinated ;  but  we 
have  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  its  being  so  mo¬ 
dified,  as  to  no  longer  merit  the  appellation  of 
disease.  So  doubtful  indeed  was  it,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  rendered  so  tem¬ 
perate  constituted  the  main  argument  of  vaccina¬ 
tors,  that  such  eruptions  were  cases  of  chicken- 
pox,  and  not  small-pox.  Time  and  experience 
begin  to  teach  us  candor,  the  violent  only  now 
contend  that  vaccination  is  an  unerring  preven¬ 
tive;  but  we  confidently  consider  it  to  have  an 
universal  influence,  in  fortifying  the  system 
against  that  excessive  morbid  action  of  small-pox 
virus,  which  has  so  dreadfully  thinned  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Herein,  I  conceive,  consists  one  of 
its  important  blessings  ;  for,  although  the  small¬ 
pox  should  occur  after  vaccination,  we  have  little 
to  fear  from  its  virulence.  Surely  it  is  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantage  to  have  disarmed  of  its  malignant 
powers  the  greatest  foe  of  man.  The  prejudice 
against  cow-pox  may  not  be  dispelled  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  In  the  next,  I  think  it  will 
have  worked  its  silent  way  into  general  adoption. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  it  will  be  universally 
adopted,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  small-pox. 
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The  idea,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  introduc¬ 
ing  corporeal  deformities  in  resemblance  of  the 
horned  tribe,  is  the  most  ludicrous  objection  that 
ever  was  dignified  into  an  argument ;  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  urged  with  all  the  warmth  of  strenuous 
zeal,  I  should  have  understood  it  to  convey  con¬ 
temptuous  ridicule,  rather  than  form  the  basis 
of  didactic  disputation.  These  arguments  have 
been  so  grossly  extreme,  as  to  work  their  self- 
destruction  ;  but,  although  I  do  not  attentively 
watch  a  child  who  has  been  vaccinated,  to  ob¬ 
serve  whether  a  pair  of  horns  or  four  cloven  feet 
may  not  start  forth,  yet  I  do  know  that  obstinate 
disease  of  the  skin  too  frequently  follows  in  the 
train  of  cow-pox,  and  had  the  anti-vaccinists 
been  satisfied  to  take  their  stations  on  this 
firm  ground,  they  would  have  been  invulnerable 
against  the  attacks  of  their  equally  zealous  and 
equally  intemperate  opponents.  Many  gentle¬ 
men  having  early  committed  themselves  by  hasty 
and  unqualified  encomiums  on  vaccination,  can¬ 
not  now  consistently  acknowledge  some  draw¬ 
backs  from  its  value ;  but,  fortunately  for  myself, 
I  followed  the  caution  of  others,  who  neither 
confided  nor  despaired  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
although  1  am  a  steady,  I  may  say  an  anxious, 
friend  of  cow-pox,  I  am,  also,  as  decided  a 
convert  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  occasional 
cause  of  severe  cutaneous  disorders.  I  regret 
to  differ  from  many  professional  gentlemen 
on  this  point  whom  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  respect, 
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and,  can  only  defend  my  persuasion  by  my  pro¬ 
fessional  habits,  which,  being  exclusively  di¬ 
rected  to  the  observation  of  cutaneous  diseases 
in  all  their  modifications,  afford  me  opportunities 
of  judgment  that  in  a  mixed  practice  cannot  be 
enjoyed. 

An  important  convenience  of  the  cow-pox  is, 
that  we  can  at  all  times  control  its  propagation ; 
for,  as  it  is  communicable  by  inoculation  only, 
it  cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  we  prescribe, 
and  it  can  never  be  a  necessary  means  in  our 
hands,  but  as  a  modifying  protector  or  security 
against  the  evils  of  a  justly-dreaded  malady.  One 
who  has  not  been  vaccinated  may  associate  with 
others,  under  its  influence  in  every  variety  of 
degree  and  stage,  without  partaking  in  the  affec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  we  may  secure  ourselves  against 
the  severity  of  srn all -pox  infection,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  convenience  or  lives  of  those 
around  us.  And  this  is  a  strong  reason,  drawn 
from  philanthropy,  why  we  should  adopt  vacci¬ 
nation  universally.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew 
that  my  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
cow-pox,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  what 
the  disease  is,  if  it  really  can  merit  the  name  of 
disease.  As  it  can  be  communicated  by  inocu¬ 
lation  only,  we  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise,  but 
shall  always  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  its 
progress  fully  and  correctly.  A  very  strict  ob¬ 
servation  is,  however,  requisite ;  for  the  genuine 
cow-pox  must  be  marked  by  certain  characterise 
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tics  in  its  progress,  or  we  shall  fail  in  our  object. 
The  possibility  of  erring  in  this  respect,  has  been 
the  most  potent  argument  against  the  adoption 
of  the  cow-pox  that  its  adversaries  have  urged  ; 
for,  if  we  do  not  impart  the  true  disease,  we 
shall  have  done  a  serious  injury,  by  exciting  a 
false  confidence  of  security  that  may  lead  to  de¬ 
struction.  But,  happily,  this  objection  becomes 
daily  of  less  force,  as  the  extended  experience  of 
professional  men  enables  them  to  determine  with 
superior  accuracy.  When  vaccination  presents 
the  following  characters,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  all  is  as  safe  as  we  can  expect. 

The  vims,  being  supposed  to  be  as  fresh  as  it 
can  be  obtained,  is  inserted  under  the  outer  skin 
in  the  usual  mode  of  inoculating  for  small  pox. 
A  small  red  spot  appears  on  the  third  day,  in¬ 
cluding  the  day  of  inoculation  :  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  it  becomes  more  vivid,  and  the  upper 
surface  is  formed  into  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder, 
of  a  semi-transparent  or  pearly  hue.  The  vesicle 
gradually  advances  in  size  of  a  round,  or  rather 
oval,  figure ;  not  in  a  full  convex  form,  like  the 
small-pox,  but  with  a  depression  in  the  centre, 
so  that  the  pock  really  resembles  a  ring.  This 
ring  is  not  one  entire  vesicle,  but  is  comprised  of 
a  chain  of  very  small  ones,  that,  running  in  the 
circular  form,  in  close  contact,  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  described.  Sometimes  there  are  two  con¬ 
centric  rings ;  the  space  intervening  them  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  groove,  or  little  channel.  As  these 
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smaller  vesicles  individually  enlarge,  they  collec¬ 
tively  plump  up  the  pock  into  the  appearance  of 
a  large  single  one.  On  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day  from  inoculation,  the  patient  may  have 
slight  fever.  In  many  cases  there  is  not  any  con¬ 
stitutional  derangement.  Again,  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  some  febrile  symptoms  may  super¬ 
vene  ;  but  fever  is  not  an  indispensable  charac¬ 
teristic,  therefore  its  absence  need  not  excite 
doubt.  The  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
pock  is  the  material  criterion.  Sometimes  a  rash 
will  accompany  the  fever ;  but  this  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  a  line 
full  red  border  of  inflammation  surrounds  the 
pock,  with  hardness  and  slight  tumefaction ;  on 
the  tenth,  it  will  have  acquired  its  full  magnitude; 
and  about  the  twelfth,  subside.  The  pock  now 
declines,  becomes  of  a  brown  colour  in  the  cen¬ 
tre;  gradually  acquiring  a  smooth,  glossy,  dark 
colour ;  the  pock  becomes  a  scab,  and  falls  off 
about  the  twenty-first  day,  leaving  a  pit  behind  ; 
that  is,  only  a  congeries  of  small  pits,  formed  by 
the  individual  little  vesicles.  The  inflammation, 

.  hardness,  and  soreness  around  the  pock  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  unpleasant  attendant  on  the  dis¬ 
order  ;  it  may  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
arm,  and  the  glands  of  the  ann-pit  may  inflame; 
but  this  has  its  period,  and  a  little  time,  with 
cool  treatment,  will  bring  relief. 

Should  the  progress  of  the  pock,  or  its  appear- 
;  *ance  in  form  and  colour,  differ  much  from  the 
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foregoing  description  of  it,  the  vaccination  is  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  must  be  repeated,  but  in  a 
more  perfect  manner.  The  patient  should  not 
apply  violence  to  the  pock,  in  any  stage,  because 
it  will  render  those  appearances  less  observable ; 
therefore,  in  children,  it  should  be  cautiously 
guarded.  Whenever  it  can  be  done,  and  nothing 
but  simple  prejudice  can  prevent  it,  there  should 
be  a  second  inoculation  on  the  fifth  day.  If  the 
first  has  produced  the  genuine  pock,  the  second 
will  rapidly  proceed  and  overtake  it,  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  to  maturity.  This  is  not  only  a  remarkable 
fact,  applicable  to  this  and  some  other  febrile 
eruptive  disorders,  but  it  is  also  practically  inva¬ 
luable  as  a  test  of  pure  genuine  cow-pox.  I 
would  recommend  to  the  patient  to  be  inoculated 
in  the  presence  of  the  subject  from  whom,  and  at 
the  time,  the  vims  is  taken,  when  convenient;  for 
vaccine  virus  is  of  so  delicate  a  quality,  that  a 
slight  degree  of  warmth,  or  continued  exposure 
to  the  air,  will  render  it  inefficient. 

The  medical  treatment  is  simple.  Avoid  what¬ 
ever  is  heating ;  keep  the  bowels  gently  open, 
and  the  skin  cool.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  without  exhorting  the  public  to  adopt 
vaccination.  Its  general  efficacy  is  established 
beyond  all  rational  doubt;  and  when  time  and 
experience  shall  have  mellowed  the  strong  feeling 
on  a  matter  so  important,  I  trust  its  friends  will 
be  ranked  among  the  first  benefactors  to  man¬ 
kind. 
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ME  A  SEES. 

This  is  a  disease  that  calls  for  vigilant  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  wherein  to  commit  a  practical  error  is, 
in  severe  cases,  to  inflict  death.  I  have  ever  been 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  most  serious  disorder, 
that  should  always  be  consigned  to  medical  care* 
Its  symptoms  are  a  dry  cough  for  a  few  days, 
preceding  the  accession  of  chills,  heats,  general 
uneasiness,  and  head-ache,  in  adults.  Children 
are  usually  afflicted  with  giddiness,  weakness, 
heaviness  of  the  head,  pain  over  the  forehead, 
hoarseness,  heat,  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  dis¬ 
charge  from  them  and  the  nose,  sneezing,  intole¬ 
rance  of  light;  next,  fever,  cough,  vomiting,  or 
purging,  which  relieves  the  vomiting,  pain  in  the 
loins,  foul  tongue,  and  a  small  irregular  pulse. 
On  the  fourth  day,  small  red  spots,  resembling 
flea  bites,  appear  on  the  forehead ;  on  the  fifth, 
they  extend  to  the  neck,  or  breast.  As  they 
augment  and  run  into  each  other,  red  patches 
are  formed  :  the  spots  are  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  surface :  and,  as  a  deceased  author, #  who 
was  a  most  accurate  observer  of  cutaneous  dis¬ 
ease,  remarked,  the  spots  are  usually  clustred 
in  a  semicircular  form.  The  body  and  extremi¬ 
ties  are  next  affected.  During  the  eruptive  stage, 

*  Dr.  Willaa. 
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the  febrile  and  other  symptoms  do  not  abate 
much ;  should  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  or  a 
discharge  of  blood,  ensue,  it  is  usually  beneficial. 
About  the  third  day  the  earlier  spots  die  away, 
leaving  a  bran- like  scurf,  and,  in  two  days,  the 
later  ones  disappear  also,  in  a  similar  manner. 
On  the  tenth,  all  traces  of  the  eruption  are  usually 
gone,  but  the  other  symptoms  are  not  so  tran¬ 
sient.  Some  of  them  often  increase ;  as  the 
cough,  discharge  from  the  eyes,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  See. ;  all  denoting  an  excitement  in  the 
chest,  requiring  every  possible  attention.  An 
obstinate  purging  will  sometimes  ensue,  which 
should  not  be  hastily  suppressed.  As  before  re¬ 
marked,  this  disease  is  always  to  be  vigilantly 
watched ;  not  only  in  its  eruptive  progress,  but 
also  in  the  consequences  which  too  frequently 
ensue.  Suppurations  of  the  glands,  carbuncular 
boils,  and  even  pulmonary  consumption,  may  fol¬ 
low  in  the  train  of  measles.  That  numerous  pa¬ 
tients  go  through  this  disorder  with  but  little 
comparative  distress,  is  true ;  but  this  is  not  any 
argument  against  the  expediency  of  using  all 
possible  precaution,  and  abstaining  from  every  in¬ 
dulgence  that  can  possibly  aggravate  the  charac* 
ter  the  disease  may  assume. 

When  the  primary  symptoms  are  mild,  the  dis¬ 
order  requires  only  that  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  gently  open,  and  the  skin  moist.  The  latter 
purpose  is  best  effected  by  a  few  drops  of  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  wine,  every  two  or  three  hours,  in  a  tea- 
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spoonful  of  water;  one  or  two  drops  for  a  child, 
and  six  or  seven  for  an  adult.  All  heating  diet 
must  be  avoided.  An  emetic  should  never  be  omit¬ 
ted  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  and 
I  would  lay  great  stress  on  the  advantage  of  gentle 
purgatives,  steadily  administered,  from  the  closing 
operation  of  the  emetic  to  the  final  close  of  the 
disorder.  As  to  bleeding,  where  inflammatory 
symptoms  run  high,  or  any  other  means  that 
might  have  an  injurious  effect  if  misapplied,  I 
would  advise  the  patient  to  yield  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  medical  judgement;  but,  in  the  primary 
emetic,  and  subsequent  purgatives,  he  cannot  do 
wrong.  I  have  recommended  to  abstain  from  all 
heating  matters ;  but  I  must  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  to  intimate  a  cold  treatment.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  should  be  moderate,  and  if  inclining  either 
way  it  should  be  to  warmth.  Should  symptoms 
of  putrescency  be  noticed,  such  as  livid  spots, 
with  great  decay  of  strength,  and  stupor,  a  cor¬ 
dial  and  invigorating  plan  of  cure  must  be  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  but  a  medical  gentleman  should  ever  act  in 
these  aggravated  cases,  and  his  judgement  on 
existing  circumstances  must  be  the  guide  to  reco¬ 
very.  This  disease  is  highly  infectious;  and,  there 
is  a  species  of  it,  which  has  been  observed  to  oc¬ 
cur  after  the  first  form  of  measles  has  been  gone 
through.  This  secondary  sort  has  not  those  com¬ 
mon  symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  that  always 
accompany  the  genuine  measles.  I  cannot  dis¬ 
miss  this  subject,  without  remarking  on  the  dan- 
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ger  of  mistaking  it  for  scarlet  fever,  or  malig¬ 
nant  sore  throat,  in  the  early  stages.  Accurate 
distinction  is  of  vital  importance. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

This  disease  is  not  only  sometimes  fatal  in  it¬ 
self,  but  it  also  bears  some  marks  of  resemblance 
to  others  that  are  more  so  ;  and  therefore  early 
discrimination  is  essential  to  practical  success. 
The  eruption,  or  inflammatory  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  with  ulceration  in  the  throat,  may  cause 
it  to  be  confounded  with  malignant  sore  throat. 
Whichever  may  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  dan¬ 
ger  may  ensue,  the  medical  treatment  being  so 
decidedly  opposite.  If  scarlet  fever  is  mistaken 
for  measles,  there  will  be  less  to  apprehend.  I 
shall  endeavour,  by  minute  description,  to  prevent 
such  mistakes.  The  symptoms  are,  shivering, 
sense  of  cold  alternating  with  heat,  thirst,  and 
langour.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  a  redness 
and  soreness  of  the  throat  supervenes,  and,  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  delirium,  a  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
and  burning  heat.  On  the  fourth,  the  face  is  ra¬ 
ther  swelled,  and,  with  the  neck,  is  covered  by 
patches  of  a  florid  red,  that  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body :  this  redness  remains  three 
days,  and  ends  in  scurf.  Sometimes  it  will  re¬ 
main  longer,  but  it  always  turns  to  a  dusky  brown 
before  the  cuticle  peels  away.  I  must  observe, 
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that  there  may  not  be  sore  throat,  though  there  is 
redness  and  swelling,  or  it  may  exist  with  but 
little  perceptible  eruption.  The  later  the  efflor¬ 
escence  is  before  it  appears,  the  greater  is  the 
affection  of  the  throat ;  which  accordingly  is  mea¬ 
sured  in  degree  of  suffering,  from  slight  redness 
to  widely  extended  ulceration,  accompanied  by 
alarming  prostration  of  all  functional  power,  and 
probably  ending  in  death.  It  is  said  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  scarlet  fever  assuming  the 
form  of  pimples,  containing  matter,  but  such  cases 
are  very  rare ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
some  other  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  scarlet 
fever,  when  the  latter  has  been  epidemic.  There 
is  a  deceptive  character  in  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  disorder ;  for,  when  the  delirium  has 
sometimes  appeared  excessive,  still  the  patient 
has  got  the  easiest  through  all  the  other  distress. 
As  the  feverish  symptoms  abate,  these  all  are  on 
the  decline  too ;  but  there  is  left  behind  an  ex¬ 
treme  debility,  that  lingers  for  months,  and  seems 
to  not  bear  any  moderate  proportion  to  the  prece¬ 
ding  disorder.  To  this  debility  of  the  system  we 
may  impute  the  dropsical  swelling  of  the  ancles. 
Scarlet  fever  attacks  children  principally,  and  is 
seldom  seen  twice  in  the  same  subject.  The  con¬ 
tagion  is  very  retentive,  for  it  will  often  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  disease  many  months  after  it  has 
been  folded  up  in  linen,  &c.  In  this  respect  it 
exceeds  all  other  contagion,  the  plague  and  small¬ 
pox  perhaps  excepted. 
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The  medical  treatment  of  mild  scarlet  fever, 
consists  in  an  early  emetic,  and  purgatives  of  a 
simple  kind,  daily  persevered  in.  Washing  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  vinegar, 
or  spirits  and  water,  whenever  the  heat  is  steadily 
beyond  the  healthy  standard,  is  a  most  powerful 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner. 
But,  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  a  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  vital  power  are  essential  points  in 
determining  the  use  of  this  means,  I  would  never 
recommend  it  to  be  used,  domestically,  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  carried  with  propriety  under 
medical  care.  Thus  far,  however,  the  nurse  can¬ 
not  err,  if  she  confines  herself  to  using  the  cold 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
best,  spirits  and  water,  frequently  with  a  sponge* 
when  the  fever  and  heat  of  the  surface  are  high, 
and  taking  care  also  to  apply  it  only  where  the 
parts  are  preternatural! y  hot.  But,  if  there  is  no 
steadily-maintained  heat,  it  must  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  be  used  ;  and  I  would  advise  that  she 
should  not  use  it  after  the  third  day  :  when  used 
copiously,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  it  ope¬ 
rates  like  a  charm.  The  efficacy  of  cold  ablution 
is  strikingly  depicted  in  the  following  statement. 
Thirteen  young  ladies,  at  a  boarding-school,  were 
successively  attacked  by  scarlet  fever;  eleven  of 
them  underwent  the  ablution,  copiously  and  re¬ 
peatedly,  at  the  first  appearance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  indispositions.  On  the  second  day,  each  was 
comparatively  well ;  and,  in  a  week  completely 
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recovered  Of  the  remaining  two,  whom  1  could 
not  prevail  upon  to  submit  to  the  same  simple 
treatment,  one  went  into  the  country,  and  died 
within  a  fortnight ;  the  other  recovered,  after  lin¬ 
gering  four  months  under  great  debility.  In  all 
the  above  eleven  favourable  cases,  not  a  particle 
of  medicine  was  given  at  any  period  during  their 
complaints. 

The  alarm  excited  by  scarlet  fever  will  gene¬ 
rally  deter  from  much  reliance  on  the  nurse;  and, 
when  the  disease  has  terminated  in  the  customary 
debility,  country  air  will  be  the  best  restorative ; 
for  medicine  seems  to  have  very  little  influence  in 
promoting  convalescence.  Perhaps  bark  may 
contribute  something  in  aid,  but  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  from  its  use  alone.  In  two  cases  I 
have  certainly  witnessed  most  decided  advantage 
from  the  transition  bath ;  and  these  are  the  only 
cases  of  the  kind  wherein  I  have  tried  that  means* 
I  shall  not  fail  to  use  it  on  every  future  opportu¬ 
nity,  if  it  continues  to  impart  similar  benefit. 

Before  I  close,  on  scarlet  fever,  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  notice  the  marks  of  distinction  between  it 
and  measles.  In  the  former,  the  discoloration  is 
more  evenly  and  universally  diffused  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  of  a  more  vivid  scarlet.  In  the  latter, 
there  is  a  preceding  cough  and  hoarseness ;  the 
discoloration  is  in  distinct  spots,  like  very  small 
flea-bites,  and  forming  clusters  or  patches  of  a 
less  intense  red. 
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INFLAMMATIONS . 

The  diversity  of  disease  to  which  the  skin  is 
liable  calls  forth  an  observance  of  those  changes 
in  colour  that  are  the  general  concomitants,  and 
sometimes  constitute  the  principal  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter.  By  the  term  inflammation,  I  mean  a  red- 
ness  of  the  surface,  attended  by  sense  of  heat  and 
pain.  When  inflammation  is  attended  with  throb¬ 
bing,  and  the  pain  increases,  matter  will  form,  if 
means  are  not  immediately  adopted  to  prevent  that 
result.  When  inflammation  is  the  consequence 
of  local  violence,  and  its  energy  is  subdued,  we 
observe  the  surface  assume  a  paler  colour,  until 
the  redness  gradually  disappears.  When  it  arises 
spontaneously,  it  will  too  often  proceed,  through 
every  stage,  till  an  abscess  forms ;  the  part  will 
then  be  swelled,  at  first  hard,  and  afterwards 
soft,  rising  a  projecting  tumour,  with  a  glossy 
surface,  and  vividly  red,  the  skin  becoming  gra¬ 
dually  thinner,  and  at  length  giving  way  to  the 
gush  of  matter.  This  is  the  common  progress  of 
neglected  inflammation,  from  the  simple  pustule 
to  the  most  important  abscess.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  species  of  inflammation,  accompanied  by 
similar  heat,  the  pain  of  which  is  rather  of  a  lan¬ 
cinating  than  a  throbbing  nature.  Herein  matter 
seldom  or  never  forms.  Of  such  character  are 
those  inflammations  that  attend  gout,  rheumatism, 
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erysipelas,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.  &c.  The 
very  degree  of  inflammation  will  also  govern  the 
result;  as,  when  it  runs  high,  it  will  too  often  end 
in  mortification.  During  these  progressive  steps, 
there  is  also  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  sys- 
tern;  as  fever,  cold  chilly  sensations,  and  general 
restlessness.  In  some  cases  of  inflammation  on 
the  surface  there  is  a  preceding  fever,  though 
perhaps  very  slight :  in  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  all  the  febrile  eruptive  disorders, 
for  instance,  fever  usually  precedes  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  process.  Sometimes  large  portions  of  the 
surface  will  be  affected  ;  as  the  head,  face,  body, 
or  extremities.  This  inflammation  may  be  either 
active  or  passive.  The  former  is  of  a  vivid,  light 
scarlet,  becoming  deeper  in  colour  as  the  vessels 
are  surcharged ;  there  is  greater  heat,  more  pro¬ 
pensity  to  fever,  and  more  pain.  If  this  state 
proceeds,  either  matter  is  formed,  or  mortification 
ensues.  In  the  passive  inflammation,  which  is 
generally  seated  on  the  extremities,  there  may  be 
much  heat  and  much  pain,  though,  generally, 
there  is  not.  The  redness  proceeds  very  slowly, 
is  of  a  darker  hue,  often  approaching  to  a  brown: 
it  bears  every  characteristic  of  torpor,  and,  as 
such,  is  most  frequent  where  the  circulation  is 
languid.  The  inflammation  on  the  legs  of  old 
people  is  of  this  sort,  and  may  run  into  gangrene 
if  not  watched  attentively.  Even  active  inflam¬ 
mation  will  terminate  early  in  the  passive,  when 
the  subjects  of  it  are  far  advanced  in  years. 
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When  active  inflammations  attack  the  robust  and 
young,  we  must  have  immediate  recourse  to  a 
cooling  and  evacuant  plan  of  treatment.  Saline 
laxatives,  cool  air,  the  topical  application  of  cool 
water,  and  abstinence  in  diet,  are  essential  to  the 
cure.  The  lancet  may  occasionally  be  requisite ; 
but  those  are  cases  for  the  faculty.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  active  inflammation  seizes  old  age,  the  evac- 
uent  and  lowering  plan  must  be  resorted  to  with 
a  restricted  hand,  or  the  consequences  may  be 
fatal ;  for,  the  vehemence  of  the  primary  action 
in  the  superficial  vessels  will  cause  a  subsequent 
langour,  which  excessive  debilitants  may  carry 
too  far.  In  passive,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  chronic, 
inflammation,  there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  lan¬ 
guor  in  the  vascular  action  ;  the  inflammation  is 
slower  in  its  progress,  less  vivid  in  colour,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  system  less  energetic.  In 
this  species,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  ad¬ 
minister  even  cordials ;  but  the  treatment  will  be 
indicated  by  the  degree  of  action  which  is  present. 
Should  the  progress  be  slow,  this  alone  is  not  a 
cause  of  apprehension,  as  it  is  the  very  character 
of  the  affection  ;  but,  if  it  is  also  accompanied  by 
general  debility  and  evident  sinking,  the  aid  of 
the  profession  must  be  had.  It  is  a  nice  point  for 
the  judgement  to  determine,  as  to  expediency  of 
stimulants  or  evacuants.  At  one  period  of  the 
inflammation  the  latter  may  be  necessary ;  at 
another,  the  former :  the  danger  of  error  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  legs  of 
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elderly  persons  are  very  subject  to  this  inflamma¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  swelling,  and  such  hard¬ 
ness,  that  moderate  pressure  by  the  finger  is 
resisted,  as  by  a  full-blown  bladder.  The  disco¬ 
loration  is  a  very  dark  or  brownish  red,  mottled, 
or  uniform.  The  swelling  generally  increases  in 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  limbs  being  hung  down* 
and  it  frequently  extends  from  the  toes  to  the 
knee:  towards  night  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness, 
as  if  the  skin  would  burst.  The  swelling  at  other 
times,  instead  of  being  tense  and  hard,  is  more 
plastic,  and  gives  way  under  pressure,  leaving 
the  impression  of  the  finger  behind ;  this  is  called 
pitting,  and  is  owing  to  fluid  that  is  poured  out 
of  the  vessels  into  the  cells,  which  the  absorbent 
vessels  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  take  up.  In 
both  these  cases  of  passive  inflammation,  at 
whatever  period  of  life  they  occur,  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  treatment  is  necessary.  Evacuants,  &c. 
should  be  very  sparingly  used :  to  obtain  one 
stool  daily  is  all  that  may  be  proper.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  not  injure  the  skin  of  the  part 
by  violence,  or  a  troublesome  ulcer  will  follow. 
A  bandage  will  be  found  useful;  and  the  leg 
must  be  rested,  on  a  footstool,  as  much  as  con¬ 
venient. 
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SIMPLE  INFLAMMATIONS, 
EXCORIATIONS. ; 

Infants  are  much  subject  to  excoriations, 
if  the  nurse  is  not  cautious  to  keep  those 
parts  clean  that  are  exposed  to  confined  heat, 
such  as  the  posteriors,  &c.  where  the  napkins 
heat  and  irritate,  if  they  are  not  frequently 
changed,  and  the  dusting  bag  used.  The  eva¬ 
cuation  by  stool  is  often  of  an  acriu  quality, 
especially  when  the  child’s  bowels  are  disor¬ 
dered,  and  the  urine  is  always  irritating  by  the 
salt  it  contains ;  so  that  these  excretions  should 
not  be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
infant,  generating  high  inflammation  in  some  cases, 
and  exciting  fever,  with  constant  restlessness. 
Many  nurses,  from  a  laudable  desire  to  promote 
the  child’s  comfort,  wash  the  parts  after  each 
evacuation,  but  this  is  erroneous  practice;  the 
utmost  required  is,  to  wipe  the  foul  matter  clear 
away,  first  with  linen,  and  afterwards  with  a 
sponge,  and  to  then  make  the  parts  perfectly 
dry ;  afterwrards  dusting  with  prepared  chalk 
or  a  mixture  of  that  with  white  lead.  Starch 
powder,  which  is  a  very  common  remedy,  is  not 
near  so  efficacious, — it  merely  absorbs  the  mois¬ 
ture  ;  but,  as  I  recommended  that  the  parts 
should  be  made  perfectly  dry  with  the  towel  after 
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sponging,  there  cannot  be  any  occasion  for  starch 
to  absorb  moisture.  Starch,  too,  has  one  posi¬ 
tively  pernicious  quality ;  ancl  that  is,  when  the 
excoriation  is  severe,  there  is  a  discharge  issuing 
from  the  inflamed  surface,  with  which  the  starch 
mingles,  afterwards  forming  a  hard  crust;  this, 
cracking,  rends  the  part  into  so  many  sore  fis¬ 
sures,  and  gives  much  useless  pain ;  as  any  one, 
who  has  had  a  blister  sprinkled  with  it,  can 
painfully  conceive.  Now,  chalk,  not  having 
this  agglutinating  property,  is  better  adapted 
for  use  in  such  cases :  besides,  it  has  a  re¬ 
markably  soothing  effect,  as  is  experienced  in 
burns  and  scalds,  where  there  is  a  loss  of  skin. 
Added  to  which,  it  may  have  a  chemical  effect, 
where  the  stools  are  of  an  acid  quality,  as  che¬ 
mists  can  well  comprehend.  Where  the  inflam¬ 
mation  runs  high,  the  white  lead  should  be  con¬ 
joined  ;  one  quarter  of  it  with  three  quarters  of 
chalk.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  ail 
cases,  where  there  has  not  been  any  remissness 
in  changing  the  child’s  napkins,  the  cause  of  the 
excoriation  must  be  in  the  quality  of  the  child’s 
stools  ;  and  the  derangement  of  its  bowels  will 
require  medical  assistance.  This  will  be  known 
by  the  frequency,  colour,  consistence,  and  scent, 
of  the  evacuation.  In  the  milder  cases,  a  little 

i  ** 

manna  may  be  sufficient :  magnesia  generally  ex¬ 
cites  heat  about  the  lower  passages.  Should  the 
manna,  with  the  dusting,  not  succeed,  the  nurse 
must  pause,  and  call  in  a  medical  gentleman. 
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Excoriations  behind  the  ears  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  troublesome,  and,  if  improperly  treated, 
are  truly  formidable.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  eyes  inflamed. 
Deep  ulceration  will  occasionally  take  place,  so 
as  to  almost  threaten  the  separation  of  the  out¬ 
ward  ear,  with  a  great  discharge,  of  so  acrid  a 
quality  as  to  inflame  ail  the  surrounding  surface, 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The  irrita¬ 
tion  is  so  excessive,  as  to  excite  much  fever ;  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  I  have  remarked  convulsions 
produced,  when  fever  was  absent.  However 
slight  may  be  the  excoriation  at  first,  it  merits 
instant  attention  when  observed  ;  for  the  rapidity, 
with  which  it  acquires  virulence,  is,  in  some 
instances,  surprising.  Generally,  the  secretion 
is  mild  at  its  commencement,  and  requires  acri¬ 
mony  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  if  the 
parts  are  suffered  to  be  defiled  by  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  secreted  matter.  In  some  instances, 
the  discharge  is  acrid  at  the  very  first,  and  the 
surrounding  surface  speedily  proceeds  through 
inflammation  to  ulceration.  In  two  instances, 
I  have  witnessed  an  absolute  destruction  of  skin, 
&c.  over  the  side  of  the  jaw  and  face  by  deep 
ulcer ;  and,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  affection 
had  not  existed  more  than  five  days.  With  these 
and  other  serious  precedents  before  me,  I  am 
ever  anxious  to  pay  most  vigilant  attention  to  this 
complaint  at  its  origin.  I  must,  however,  guard 
the  parent  against  the  danger  of  allaying  the 
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irritation  and  discharge  suddenly  and  totally, 
especially  if  the  complaint  is  of  some  duration. 
Obstinate  diseases  of  the  eyes,  or  even  blindness, 
may  ensue  from  precipitate  conduct.  Water  on 
the  brain,  incurable  affections  of  the  lungs  and  . 

bowels,  or  convulsions,  may  each  be  the  effect 

*  * 

of  such  rashness.  In  no  instance  should  clean¬ 
liness  be  omitted ;  keeping  the  parts  cool,  and 
as  free  as  possible  from  accumulations  of  dis¬ 
charge,  by  gentle  washing  with  water,  a  little 
warm;  and  afterwards  drying  the  surface  without 
rubbing  it ;  for  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  piece 
of  sponge,  covered  with  old  fine  linen,  is  the 
best  means.  Never  dust  with  starch,  for  the 
reason  before  assigned  ;  chalk,  alone,  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable.  A  little  oil,  free  from  rancidity,  and 
smeared  very  thin,  will  sometimes  be  servicea¬ 
ble;  the  chalk  may  be  dusted  over  it.  What¬ 
ever  means  are  made  use  of  to  the  part,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  internal  remedies  are 
essential;  gentle  emetics,  or  purgatives,  with 
cool  air,  and  simple  diet.  When  the  complaint 
does  not  immediately  yield  to  the  remedies  above 
recommended,  professional  assistance  must  be 
called  in.  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  what  may 
deserve  remembrance  ;  that  is,  these  excoriations 
are  sometimes  brought  on  by  excessive  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  nurse.  It  is  customary  to  wash  be¬ 
hind  the  ears  plentifully  with  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  discharge 
arising;  but,  it  is  a  fact,  that  these  children. 
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whose  ears  are  kept  clean  with  the  least  washing, 
are  most  exempt  from  troublesome  secretion : 
but  little  slopping  of  water,  &c.  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  A  clean  sponge,  moistened  with  water, 
a  little  warm,  will  bring  away  all  the  foul  matter : 
the  part  should  then  be  wiped  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  if  chalk  is  slightly  dusted  over  after,  the 
infant  will  be  ever  free  from  this  painful  disorder. 
Milk  and  water,  which  is  a  common  domestic  re¬ 
medy,  should  not  be  used  in  cases  where  it  would 
be  subject  to  confined  heat;  because,  when 
kept  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  an  inflamed 
surface,  it  soon  runs  into  the  acid  fermentation, 
and  is  then  a  truly  irritating  matter. 

Troublesome  excoriations  frequently  afflict 
adults  in  warm  weather,  if  the  system  is  gross  ; 
as,  after  exercise  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  those 
parts  most  subject  to  friction  will  be  highly  in¬ 
flamed  and  screte  matter  abundantly :  this  may 
be  easily  relieved  by  an  occasional  saline  purga- 
live  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  the  application  of 
some  cooling  lotion,  as  goulard  water.  Diachy¬ 
lon  plaister,  spread  on  leather,  is  a  good  means 
of  preventing  this  always  teazing,  and  sometimes 
very  painful,  inflammation.  On  parts  where  a 
plaister  cannot  well  be  applied,  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  dust,  freely,  with  equal  quantities  of 
prepared  chalk  and  fine  white  lead. 
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SCALDS  AND  BURNS. 

These  may  be  properly  treated  of  as  affections 
of  the  skin  ;  for,  though  they  are  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  causes  operating  from  without,  still  they 
are  fairly  to  be  classed  as  local  irritations  of  the 
surface.  When  a  very  hot  fluid  is  applied  to  the 
skin,  we  all  know  that  intense  pain  is  felt,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  blister  and  sense  of  burning ;  next,  a 
general  redness  of  the  surface  around  ensues. 
The  process  is  simply  this ;  the  high  stimulus  of 
applied  heat  causes  the  extreme  vessels  to  secrete 
an  abundance  of  fluid,  called  serum ;  which, 
protruding  under  the  skin,  elevates  it  into  that 
form  we  call  a  blister*  The  action  of  the  extreme 
vessels  is  excited,  and  red  blood  circulates 
through  canals  that  previously  did  not  admit  it ; 
consequently,  the  heat  and  redness  called  inflam¬ 
mation  ensues.  These  effects  are  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  causes.  If  the  scald  covers 
a  large  surface,  there  will  be  some  attendant 
fever.  The  means  of  relief,  that  are  recommen¬ 
ded  for  scalds,  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
authors  on  the  subject  are  numerous ;  but  the 
tendency  of  all  of  them  is,  to  subdue  the  inflam¬ 
matory  state ;  for,  while  that  continues  extreme, 
the  healing  process  cannot  take  place.  The  com¬ 
mon  remedy  is  to  plunge  the  part  into  cold  water, 
if  it  is  a  limb  that  is  injured*  Oil,  scraped  pota- 
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toe,  soap  lather,  vinegar,  spirits,  spirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  &c.  have  each  been  warmly  urged ;  and 
each  have  doubtless  been  found  useful ;  but  the 
great  error  has  been  to  recommend  some  one  as 
applicable  to  every  variety  of  scald.  If  1  have 
any  decided  preference,  I  confess  it  is  toward  the 
stronger  applications,  as  brandy,  rum,  spirit  of 
wine,  and  spirit  of  turpentine :  and  either  of  them 
should  be  applied  over  the  entire  affected  part  as 
early  as  possible.  It  must  be  noticed,  that  it  is 
essential  the  remedy  should  be  perpetually  re¬ 
newed,  so  as  to  not  suffer  its  action  to  be  inter¬ 
mitted  for  one  moment.  When  the  intensity  of 
pain  is  abated,  the  strength  of  the  application 
may  be  lowered  gradually,  but  not  before ;  or  the 
success  will  be  less  complete.  If  there  is  great 
restlessness  and  fever,  an  opiate  may  be  given ; 
that  is,  30  or  40  drops  of  laudanum  to  an  adult 
female,  40  or  50  to  a  male,  and,  for  children,  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  Small  doses  are  worse 
than  useless ;  they  always  increase  the  distress. 
Having  cautiously  avoided  breaking  the  blisters 
that  form,  we  watch  the  arrival  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  stage ;  but,  if  that  is  mild,  or  totally  preven¬ 
ted,  we  may  let  out  the  contents  of  the  blister  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  ;  if  it  has  not  diminish¬ 
ed  in  size.  This  must  not  be  done  by  tearing 
away  the  elevated  skin ;  for  thereby  the  air  will 
be  admitted  to  the  raw  surface  ;  but  a  small  hole 
should  be  made  in  the  blister  by  the  point  of  a 
pin,  and  the  contents  should  be  suffered  to  drain 
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away  gradually  :  still  preserving  the  dead  skin ; 
which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  smooth,  will  be  the 
best  covering  to  the  part.  Should  the  skin  of 
the  blister  be  accidently  torn  loose,  it  will  be 
best  to  remove  it ;  for,  by  its  pressure,  in  a  wrink¬ 
led  form,  on  the  surface,  it  will  irritate,  and  even 
wear  into  the  very  substance,  causing  an  ulcerous 
appearance.  As  the  surface  will  now  be  bare, 
and  exposed,  not  only  to  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  also  to  the  irritation  of  any  foreign 
harsh  substance  that  may  come  in  contact;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cover  it  completely.  The 
best  means  that  I  know  for  this  purpose  is  finely 
powdered  chalk,  dusted  on  the  part  very  thick, 
through  a  fine  muslin  bag.  This  lies  perfectly 
free,  allowing  full  motion  to  the  part,  absorbs 
the  discharge,  and  preserves  the  surface  from 
the  air.  In  short,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  boast¬ 
ed  plaisters.  It  should  be  frequently  renewed, 
or  as  often  as  the  discharge  renders  it  necessary, 
A  thinly  spread  plaister  of  any  simple  ointment 
may  be  laid  over.  If  the  surface  heals  tardily,  a 
small  portion  (say  one  fourth)  of  white  lead  may 
be  mixed  with  the  chalk  ;  or  equal  parts  of  chalk, 
and  powdered  Peruvian  bark.  When  the  scald 
is  severe,  there  will  be  a  profuse  formation  of 
matter  on  the  blistered  surface,  which  must  be 
rather  restrained  ;  and  the  foregoing  powders  will 
usually  effect  the  purpose  fully.  Poultices 
and  ointments  are  injurious,  by  their  relaxing  qua¬ 
lities.  The  body  should  be  kept  cool,  the  bowels 
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open,  and  the  diet  of  a  mild  nature.  These  di¬ 
rections  will  safely  apply  to  all  cases  of  scald  ; 
but  still  surgical  assistance  should  be  called  in  on 
every  occassion  where  the  misfortune  is  exten¬ 
sive  ;  for,  independent  of  the  daily  attention  the 
sore  may  require,  there  is  often  a  high  degree  of 
irritation  excited  in  the  system,  that  calls  for 
vigilant  care. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  burns, 
in  the  slighter  degrees  of  which  exactly  the  same 
treatment  is  recommended  as  in  scalds.  Namely, 
when  the  injury  extends  only  to  the  blistering  of 
the  surface,  all  those  rules  will  apply  that  are  laid 
down  above ;  but  burns  are  to  be  considered  as 
formidable  in  a  degree  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  heat  of  the  substance  inflicting  injury.  In 
scalds,  the  heat  can  never  exceed  a  certain  point; 
and  without  the  fluid  is  boiling,  and  the  part 
remains  some  time  immersed,  as  in  the  case  of 
falling  into  a  cauldron,  the  effect  is  proportioned 
to  the  width  of  surface  injured,  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  irritability  of  the  patient.  But  burns 
are,  too  often,  not  merely  confined  in  effect  to 
elevations  of  the  skin  in  blister  ;  indeed,  we  may 
ever  consider  the  blistered  form  of  burn  as  the 
most  fortunate,  because  it  denotes  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  body  was  not  so  hot  as  to  destroy  the  sub¬ 
stance  under  the  skin.  When,  however,  the  ap¬ 
plied  heat  is  very  great,  as  that  of  a  body  in  com¬ 
bustion,  &c.  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  mem¬ 
branous  and  muscular  substance  under  it,  and 
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the  bone,  will  be  destroyed ;  according  to  the 
duration  of  its  being  applied.  Here  is  not  any 
blister  ;  for  the  skin  and  terminating  vessels,  being 
involved  in  one  common  destruction,  there  is 
neither  secretion  of  fluid  nor  membrane  to  form 
the  little  bladder.  The  part  looks  dead ;  and  so 
it  really  is.  It  is  a  mere  extraneous  substance, 
which  the  powers  inherent  in  the  surrounding 
circulation  will  shortly  cast  off ;  it  is  the  same  as 
a  mortified  portion.  The  danger  will  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  nature  of  the  part,  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  both  as  to  depth  and  surface,  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  temperament.  Again,  when  it  is  a 
scorch  burn,  like  a  baked  surface,  there  will  not 
be  any  blister ;  and  though  it  will  not  be  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  to  depth  of  destruction,  yet  these  burns 
are  often  of  most  importance,  because  they  are 
most  diffused  in  their  extent ;  such  as  the  scorch¬ 
ed  skin,  when  the  dresses  of  ladies  take  fire. 
Indeed,  the  general  motive  for  apprehension  arises 
out  of  the  high  irritation  excited ;  and  this  is 
governed,  in  all  cases,  rather  by  superficial  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  injury,  than  by  depth.  In  short,  a 
deep  burn  is  usually  a  limited  one,  and  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  principally  as  it  is  deep,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  part  affected  ;  but  a  scorched  burn  is 
an  irritating  excitement  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In 
deep  or  scorched  burns,  the  first  means,  after  the 
removal  or  extinction  of  the  combustible,  is  to 
apply  some  of  the  stronger  remedies,  as  spirits  of 
wine,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  that  incessantly^ 
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until  the  pain  abates.  We  should  administer  an 
opiate  as  early  as  possible,  and,  in  every  case  of 
magnitude,  the  surgeon  should  be  called  upon. 
Indeed,  the  distress  of  the  sufferer  and  the  alarm 
of  friends  will  seldom  omit  this  aid ;  but,  as  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  professional  assists 
ance  cannot  be  had  in  time,  I  will  proceed. — 
There  will  soon  arise  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  around  the  burnt  parts  ;  this  must 
be  moderated  if  very  high,  but  not  totally  subdu¬ 
ed,  because  it  is  by  the  energetic  action  of  the 
surrounding  vessels,  that  the  dead  matter  is  to 
be  sloughed  off.  The  most  dangerous  symptom 
is,  that  of  the  system  being  unequal  to  this  effect. 
When  the  paip  is  moderated,  the  strength  of  the 
spirits,  or  the  turpentine,  should  be  diminished; 
the  former  by  water,  the  latter  by  sweet  oil ;  and 
when  the  bum  shews  the  appearance  of  sloughing, 
by  the  separation  of  the  living  from  the  dead  mat¬ 
ter,  warm  poultices,  over  plaisters  of  yellow 
basilicon,  will  be  the  most  expeditious  means. 
When  the  slough  is  removed,  the  cavity  is  what 
is  termed  a  simple  ulcer,  of  which  more  hereafterc 
As  in  the  scorch  burn  there  is  a  larger  extent  of 
injury,  so,  when  the  burnt  surface  is  removed,  the 
quantity  of  matter  secreted  will  astonish  the  igno¬ 
rant  beholder.  Where  the  preceding  irritation 
has  run  high,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  is  wide, 
the  profuse  discharge  will  require  to  be  checked 
by  local  astringents,  such  as  bark  and  chalk,  in 
equal  parts,  or  the  addition  of  white  lead ;  and 
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this  powdery  dressing  will  be  found  the  most 
soothing.  The  medical  treatment  should  consist 
in  occasional  opiates,  keeping  the  body  cool,  and, 
if  the  system  sink,  port  wine,  with  bark,  will  be 
indispensable. 


CHAP . 

*  + 

The  chapped  skin  is  a  very  painful  affection, 
if  it  is  not  properly  attended  to.  It  consists  in 
heat,  smarting,  swelling,  cracking,  and  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  skin,  when  exposed  to  intense  cold; 
or  by  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds,  as  the 
easterly  or  north-easterly,  during  the  winter 
months.  In  some  severe  cases,  the  surface  of  the 
hands  is  almost  one  entire  sore,  starting  with 
blood  at  every  point.  When  the  duties  of  the 
sufferer  are  of  that  description  which  compel  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  parts  to  sudden  transitions,  these 
cases  are  seen  in  all  the  extremity  of  distress. 
The  milder  degrees  of  the  complaint,  that  are 
known  in  more  polished  life,  are  of  importance, 
principally,  because  they  are  considered  as  disfi¬ 
guring  the  appearance.  The  principal  means  of 
relief  are,  to  preserve  a  steady  uniform  warmth, 
not  heat,  of  the  parts.  Where  the  case  is  very 
severe,  tar,  with  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  is  an  excellent  application.  It  should  be 
frequently  renewed,  and  then  covered  by  a  plais- 
ter  of  any  simple  ointment,  as  spermaceti,  &c.  In 
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the  milder  cases,  there  is  not,  probably,  any  better 
application  than  honey,  mixed  with  rose  or  conn- 
mon  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
former  to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.  It  will  make 
the  part  feel  sticky,  but  it  had  best  be  applied 
freely  at  going  to  bed,  and  then  the  parts  should 
be  covered ;  if  the  hands,  with  gloves  of  soft  lea¬ 
ther  :  if  the  face,  with  diachylon  plaister,  spread 
thin  on  the  same  substance,  or  a  covering  of  oiled 
silk,  and  where  that  cannot  be  had,  common  oil 
cloth,  such  as  is  used  to  put  over  issues,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Another  substance,  though 
coarse,  produces  the  desired  effect,  as  well  as 
either,  namely  a  piece  of  bladder.  The  intention 
of  all  these  is,  to  confine  the  perspiration  on  the 
part,  and  thereby  render  it  soft,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  cracked  surface  from  the  influence  of  the 
cold  atmosphere.  Whatever  means  may  be  used 
besides,  some  protection  of  the  surface  from  expo¬ 
sure  must  be  adopted,  and  those  whose  situation 
in  life  will  permit  the  daily  use  of  gloves,  &c. 
should  generally  wear  them.  The  nose  and  lips 
of  some  delicate  persons  suffer  greatly  by  chap¬ 
ping,  and,  as  these  parts  cannot  conveniently  be 
covered  when  abroad,  it  is  indispensable  to  ob¬ 
viate  or  relieve  the  effect,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
some  means  of  easy  access,  such  as  washing  the 
parts  with  honey  and  spirits  previously  to  going 
out,  and  repeating  the  same  frequently ;  after¬ 
wards  smearing  some  sweet  oil,  or  spermaceti 
ointment,  very  thin  on  the  surface?  We  should 
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guard  the  sufferer  against  bringing  the  affected 
part  to  the  fire,  immediately  after  being  in  the 
cold  air ;  for  extreme  warmth  following  extreme 
cold,  is  the  most  injurious  of  all  influences  in 
cases  of  this  nature. 

CHILBLAIN ; 

This  is  a  local  affection  of  the  skin  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts,  as  the  heels,  toes,  and  fingers.  It  is  the 
effect  of  cold  on  the  more  languid  circulation  of 
the  extremities,  where  the  vessels  of  the  surface, 
in  particular,  are  exposed  to  its  direct  influence. 
Intense  cold  in  all,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  it  in 
some,  produces  a  torpor  of  the  superficial  vessels 
constituting  the  disease  called  chilblain.  The  part 
is  sw  elled,  sore,  red,  and  shining,  or  of  a  purple 
hue;  when  it  assumes  the  latter  tinge,  ulceration 
will  follow,  if  means  are  not  adopted  to  prevent 
it.  This  inflammation  is  of  the  passive  kind,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  compared  most  strictly  with  that 
which  runs  into  gangrene,  for  the  chilblain  ulcer 
is  but  the  cavity  left  by  the  death  of  a  part.  The 
entire  character  of  this  troublesome  complaint  is 
local  debility,  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
best  remedies  are  those  whose  actions  are  the 
most  stimulant,  as  brandy,  spirit  of  wine,  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  or  strong  hot  vinegar,  each  holding 
sal  ammoniac  in  solution.  With  either  of  these 
the  part  should  be  well  washed  as  often  as  possi- 
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ble,  or  folded  linen  kept  constantly  applied,  well 
soaked  with  it.  If  there  is  an  ulcer,  it  should  be 
dressed  with  yellow  basilicon,  and  where  it  can 
be  borne,  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine  will  be  an  improvement  Although  these 
stimulant  applications  may  cause  pain,  yet  they 
must  be  followed  up  until  the  symptoms  abate. 
When  the  soreness  and  inflammation  subside, 
which  will  not  be  before  healthy  action  comes  on, 
the  turpentine  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
basilicon  trusted  to  for  the  completion  of  cure. 
All  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  should  be  stu¬ 
diously  avoided,  especially  the  succession  of  the 
former  to  the  latter;  flannel  or  leather  socks 
should  be  worn  in  winter. 

WHITLOW ; 

Of  this  painful  affection  there  are  two  species  ; 
and  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  skin  can  alone 
be  the  object  of  consideration  here.  It  is  a  well 
known  inflammation  at  the  roots  of  the  nails,  be¬ 
ginning  with  pain,  heat,  and  shining  redness,  then 
a  whitish  thickening  of  the  skin  appears ;  the 
pain  becomes  more  intense,  with  a  throbbing,  and 
perhaps  slight  fever ;  matter  forms  around,  and 
under  the  nail ;  this  is  the  superficial  whitlow. 
The  treatment  is  to  let  out  the  matter  as  early  as 
it  forms  ;  but  the  best  means  are  to  prevent  that 
formation,  by  attending  instantly  to  the  first 
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symptoms  of  the  inflammation.  The  moment  a 
fixed  pain,  with  sense  of  burning  heat,  arises,  the 
finger  should  be  plunged  in  hot  water  or  spirits, 
and  suffered  to  remain  for  an  hour,  repeating  this 
application  as  the  pain  recurs.  But,  if  the  in¬ 
flammatory  process  cannot  be  retarded  by  these 
simple  means,  it  must  then  be  promoted  rapidly, 
by  hot  poultices  applied  over  the  entire  part,  and 
renewed  as  often  as  they  cool ;  an  incision  should 
be  made  by  the  surgeon,  and  the  matter  let  out  as 
early  as  it  appears.  When  the  pain  darts  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  is  extremely  intense,  with  high 
fever,  the  deep-seated  whitlow  is  certainly  form¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  the  loss  of  the  finger,  at  least,  may  be 
the  consequence  of  improper  treatment,  not  an* 
hour  should  be  lost  in  calling  on  professional 
aid. 
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BY  this  is  meant  some  local  inflammation  that 
ensues,  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  operating  on  the 
system  universally.  In  these  cases  the  local  af¬ 
fection  is  but  the  index  of  the  general  derange¬ 
ment,  and  the  danger  of  indiscreet  tampering 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  The  various  disorders 
comprised  under  this  head  are  but  so  many 
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proofs  of  the  truth  I  wish  to  enforce  on  the  Rea¬ 
der’s  attention ;  namely,  the  influence  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  action,  as  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of 
disease  on  a  remote  part.  A  due  conviction  of 
this  is  essential,  as  a  permanent  guard  against 
all  busy  interference  with  what  must  ever  be  of 
perilous  character.  The  partial  inflammations 
to  be  now  considered,  are  of  but  temporary  ex¬ 
istence.  The  system  seems  to  be  relieved  for  a 
period,  but  the  excitement  recurs  ;  particularly 
the  gout.  Erysipelas  probably  is  to  be  ranked 
next  in  order  of  propensity  to  recurrence ;  and, 
though  its  periods  are  not  so  regular,  they  are  in 
some  habits  more  frequent.  Redness  of  the  face 
is  permanent,  and  only  varies  in  degree  as  ex¬ 
citing  causes  operate  to  its  temporary  aggrava¬ 
tion,  the  other  analogous  disorders  are  both  very 
irregular  in  their  duration  and  very  fluctuating  in 
their  force.  Skill  can  mitigate  these  constitu¬ 
tional  derangements,  but  cannot  always  eradi¬ 
cate  them.  Temperance  and  regimen  will  do 
much  ;  indeed,  where  the  patient  does  not  aid  the 
physician,  by  scrupulous  obedience  to  rule,  but 
little  success  can  be  hoped  for ;  yet  where  the 
diseases  are  hereditarily  received  from  a  progenitor, 
we  must  look  forward  with  a  chastened  confidence. 
Whether  these  periodical  recurrences  of  local 
disorder  are  to  be  considered  as  the  effects  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  peculiar  irritating  matter, 
generated  in  the  system,  and  accumulated  until 
some  excess  of  action  must  ensue  on  parts  sus- 
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ceptible  of  assuming  a  specific  excitement ;  or 
whether  they  arise  in  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 
ranged  functions  of  some  distant  organ,  is  a 
point  on  which  medical  men  are  not  yet  decided. 
My  opinion  is,  that  they  are  always  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  character.  In  either  case,  local  remedy  must 
be  of  doubtful  efficacy.  I  do  not  mean  that 
topical  means  may  not  mitigate  the  distress  for 
the  moment,  but  it  cannot  be  more  than  momen¬ 
tary,  and  the  ease  will  be  purchased  at  imminent 
hazard  of  future  suffering.  The  first  object  of 
this  class  that  I  shall  notice  is, 


GOUT : 

r 

Preceding  the  formation  of  inflammatory 
gout,  there  are  usually  some  peculiar  and  un¬ 
pleasant  sensations  experienced ;  as  languor  of 
spirits  and  a  general  indescribable  sense  of  dis¬ 
tress,  indigestion,  flatulency,  and  acidities  in 
the  stomach.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  the  joint, 
and  perhaps  a  slight  enlargement  or  thickening ; 
with  some  transient  lancinating  pain.  A  slight 
pain  in  passing  urine  and  a  keen  appetite.  The 
stomach  sometimes  feels  cold,  and  an  intense 
sense  of  creeping  coldness  passes  over  the  limb 
or  joint.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  symptoms 
may  announce  the  approach  of  gout,  or  other 
sensations  may  arise ;  for  it  is  not  invariably  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  uniform  series  of  painful  feelings. 
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The  first  approaches  of  gout  are  usually  about 
the  commencement  of  winter  or  spring,  and  are 
more  sudden  than  the  subsequent  attacks.  The 
inflammatory  stage  is  rapid  in  its  progress.  The 
podagric  perhaps  retires  to  bed  in  perfect  ease 
and  apparent  health.  In  the  night  he  is  agonized 
by  a  circumscribed  pain  in  the  joint,  and  in  the 
morning  finds  the  part  swelled,  shining,  hard, 
vividly  red,  and  exquisitely  tender.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  fit  varies  from  an  hour  to  days  or 
weeks.  The  treatment  of  the  gout  has  been  an 
unbounded  theme  of  discussion.  The  diversity 
of  opinion  would  puzzle  a  practitioner,  who  did 
not  resolve  on  observing  closely,  and  judging 
for  himself.  The  result  of  such  study  must  be,  that 
the  repulsion  of  gouty  inflammation,  by  local 
remedy,  is  really  pregnant  with  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger,  and  should  never  be  had  recourse  to,  when 
other  means  can  avail ;  nor,  indeed,  even  then, 
but  under  the  direction  of  great  medical  skill ; 
general  experience  having  produced  a  general 
conviction,  that  allaying  the  local  irritation,  may 
be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Plunging 
the  part  in  cold  w  ater  has  lately  been  a  fashion¬ 
able  practice ;  but  of  the  perils  of  such  means 
I  cannot  sufficiently  declare  my  apprehension. 
That  it  may  frequently  allay  the  local  disorder, 
I  am  ready  to  allow,  but  this  is  ever  at  the  risk 
of  life ;  and  the  destruction  of  only  one  being 
is  a  heavy  counterbalance  to  the  relief  of  a  few. 
The  state  of  the  system  should  be  attended  to, 
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and  through  it  should  the  local  disease  be  con¬ 
quered  :  any  external  means  should  operate  on 
the  entire  surface,  as  the  warm  bath.  Here  I 
must  beg  leave  to  do  justice  to  the  steam  bath, 
which  I  cannot  enough  express  my  admiration  of, 
as  a  remedy  of  most  potent  consequence,  whe¬ 
ther  as  a  preventive  or  a  mitigator  ;  and  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict,  that  it  requires  only  to  be  more 
generally  known,  to  supersede  all  other  external 
means.  Its  power  in  promoting  general  and  to¬ 
pical  sweating,  without  subsequent  langour,  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  other  aid  that  medical  skill  has  ever 
devised  for  the  relief  of  a  disordered  frame.  It 
retards  the  accession  of  gout,  if  hereditary ;  re¬ 
lieves  the  system,  wherein  its  specific  powers  are 
latent ;  and  imparts  ease  and  comfort  during  the 
existence  of  its  activity,  as  well  as  invigorates 
the  gouty  convalescent,  beyond  the  combined 
powers  of  all  other  means.  Of  this  I  have  am¬ 
ple  experience.  The  usual  tretament  of  gout 
is,  to  keep  the  part  moderately  warm,  not  hot, 
and  to  observe  the  state  of  the  bowels ;  for  the 
latter  purpose,  flower  of  brimstone  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  medicine.  It  should  be  taken  daily,  and 
constantly,  in  such  small  doses  as  may  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  two  evacuations,  not  more ;  it  will 
then  keep  up  a  gently  increased  perspiration, 
without  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  an  important  ob¬ 
ject  to  those  suffering  under  a  gouty  habit.  It  is 

i 

observed  that  persons,  subject  to  this  disease, 
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generally  eat  most  greedily  and  are  fond  of  high 
seasoned  dishes.  They  seem  to  have  a  diseased 
voracity  that  requires  a  more  than  common  reso¬ 
lution  to  restrain  in  gratification.  That  they  are 
frequently  debauchees  at  the  bottle,  is  well 
known ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  they  are  univer¬ 
sally  greater  drinkers  than  eaters.  Malt  liquor 
is  usually  grateful  to  their  palates,  and  they  prove 
their  partiality  in  liberally  quaffing  it ;  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  moderation  of  their  circumstances 
excludes  wine.  Excess  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  gout ; 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  the  best  means  of 
mitigation  or  cure  consists  in  abstinence.  I  have 
stated  above,  that  all  remedial  means  should  be 
directed  to  the  system  generally ;  but  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  part  may  be  safely  mitigated  by 
promoting  a  free  perspiration  on  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  attempted,  by  heating  medi¬ 
cines  or  acrid  and  stimulant  lotions.  Steam  bids 
fair  to  afford  us  the  surest  means  of  promoting 
that  end.  Whatever  we  may  adopt,  medicinally 
or  surgically,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
diet  should  be  moderate,  every  excess  abstained 
from ;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  regimen  should 
be  governed  by  a  cautious  discrimination. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  rheumatism  ;  and  this 
is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  superficial  in¬ 
flammation.  Although  both  gout  and  rheumatism 
may  be  said  to  have  their  inflammation  seated 
deeper  than  the  skin,  yet  the  skin  does  so  sensibly 
participate  in  the  vascular  action,  and  does  so 
palpably  designate  the  disease,  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  objects  strictly  within  the  attention  of  a 
Work  on  cutaneous  affections.  Acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  much  resembles  gout  in  its  attacking  the 
joints,  but  it  seldom  seizes  the  smaller,  as  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  the  gout  most  frequently 
does.  In  rheumatism  there  is  high  fever,  intense 
pain,  swelling  and  great  tenderness  of  the  part ; 
but  there  is  not  any  preceding  constitutional  de¬ 
rangement,  as  in  gout ;  and  in  the  latter  the  pain 
is  confined  to  the  part,  not  shooting  along  the 
course  of  the  muscles,  as  in  rheumatism.  The 
latter  usually  attacks  the  robust  in  early  life,  gout 
accompanies  the  more  aged,  especially  the  de¬ 
bauchee.  St.  Anthony’s  Fire  may  be  mistaken 
for  either  this  or  gout,  when  it  attacks  the  joints  ; 
but  blisters  forming  on  the  surface,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  low  fever,  will  generally  be  distinctive  marks 
that  it  is  not  either  gout  or  rheumatism.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  an  exquisitely  painful  disorder;  its 
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duration  extending  to  a  fortnight,  or  more.  Like 
gout,  and  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  it  may  be  suddenly 
translated  from  one  part  to  another.  A  swelling 
and  debility  of  the  part  remains,  when  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  disease  has  passed  away.  Sweats  break 
out,  which  seldom  afford  much  relief,  as  I  have 
observed  that  they  are  but  too  often  the  effects  of 
agonising  pain ;  but,  when  the  secretion  is  from 
the  inflamed  surface,  relief  is  always  obtained. 
The  urine  is  turbid,  and  the  pulse  strong.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  energy  of  vascular  action  displayed 
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in  the  character  of  this  disease,  evacuant  remedies 
are  our  principal  resource,  and  they  should  be 
freely  used.  The  lancet  is  of  decided  use, 
when  regulated  in  quantity  and  frequency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  constitution  ;  for 
we  must  have  a  view  to  the  ultimate  effect,  as 
great  debility  often  lingers  after  the  severity  of  the 

9 

disease  is  worn  away.  Bleeding,  however,  is  too 
delicate  a  remedy  to  be  confided  to  other  judge¬ 
ment  than  that  of  a  professional  character,  who  can 
best  determine  its  proper  amount,  and  the  periods 
of  its  use.  Cooling  purgatives  are  of  a  rather 
doubtful  character  in  this  complaint,  and  should 
be  cautiously  administered.  Those  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  kind  are  generally  preferable ;  but,  in  dis¬ 
eases  where  the  pain  in  moving  is  so  exquisite, 
the  operation  of  laxatives  is  extremely  trouble¬ 
some.  Strict  abstinence  from  all  heating  regimen 
is  indispensable,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  kept  uniformly  moderate,  neither  warm 
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nor  cold.  The  best  means  of  relief  consists  in  a 
continued  perspiration,  maintained  in  regular 
force,  not  only  until  the  pain  is  moderated,  but 
for  some  time  after  it  has  totally  subsided  ;  and 
should,  at  length,  be  gradually  diminished,  until 
it  ceases  entirely  ;  for,  if  it  is  suddenly  checked, 
the  pain  and  inflammation  will  assuredly  recur ; 
besides,  there  is  a  danger  in  such  case,  that  the 
disease  may  be  transferred  elsewhere,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  instance.  A  youth  of  rank 
was  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  in  his  knee ; 
after  being  bled,  a  profuse  perspiration  was  main¬ 
tained  upwards  of  fifty  hours,  whereby  his  pain, 
inflammation,  and  fever,  were  relieved :  but  his 
parents  being  absent  from  town,  and,  he  being  of 
a  disposition  not  to  be  governed  by  the  servants, 
or  the  nurse,  would  not  submit  to  wait  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  sweating  process  ;  but  hastily 
exposed  himself  to  the  cold  air.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  instant  chill  and  a  rheumatic 
attack  of  the  bowels,  which  terminated  his 
life.  The  warm  bath  is  of  great  service,  when 
the  primary  ardour  of  circulation  is  a  little 
abated  ;  but,  of  all  modes  of  administering  this 
aid,  the  steam-bath  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 
Whoever  may  have  made  a  comparative  trial,  will 
never  hesitate  as  to  a  future  preference.  It  may 
be  observed,  that,  where  the  steam -bath  is  freely 
used,  the  acute  rheumatism  is  less  likely  to  recur, 
and  the  chronic,  which  is  the  customary  relic  of 
the  acute,  will  very  seldom  supervene.  Should 
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inexperience  commit  any  mistake  in  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  this  complaint,  its  symptoms  so  resem¬ 
bling  gout  and  erysipelas,  the  worst  consequences 
might  ensue;  and  therefore  I  would  most  strenu¬ 
ously  urge  the  necessity  of  medical  judgement  at 
an  early  period. 

ERYSIPELAS ,  or  ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE . 

This  disease,  in  its  very  mildest  degree,  is 
worthy  our  strictest  attention,  and  should  ever  be 
the  object  of  professional  care.  An  error  in  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  productive  of  th§  worst  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  tolerably  well  known;  but,  to 
prevent  mistakes,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
describe  it.  Erysipelas  is  not  simply  a  local  af¬ 
fection  of  the  skin ;  it  is  always  symptomatic  of 
derangement  elsewhere,  as  of  the  viscera,  &c. ; 
and,  being  so,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  dis¬ 
criminate  proper  means  of  relief.  It  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
pain  in  the  head,  drowsiness,  restlessness,  fever, 
and  sometimes  delirium ;  after  which  a  patch  of 
red  discoloration  appears,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat  and  pricking  in  the  part,  and,  on  gentle 
pressure,  the  redness  disappears  for  a  moment : 
the  part  affected  is  rather  swelled.  When  the 
inflammation  arises  on  the  surface,  the  other 
symptoms  generally  abate.  Every  part  of  the 
body  is  liable  to  erysipelatous  attack,  but  the  face 
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is  most  subject  to  it.  The  eye-lid  commonly 
partakes  in  the  redness  and  swelling,  and  the 
head-ache  continues  till  the  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides  ;  successive  portions  of  the  surface  are 
attacked.  At  the  commencement,  if  the  fever, 
pulse,  and  sense  of  heat,  are  ardent,  strong  deli¬ 
rium  will  probably  supervene.  The  danger  is 
then  imminent,  if  the  means  of  relief  are  not  judi¬ 
ciously  applied.  If  successive  portions  of  the 
face,  scalp,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  are  seized,  the 
duration  of  the  complaint  is  not  only  rendered 
more  uncertain,  but  the  effects  are  more  to  be 
dreaded.  A  violent  attack  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  accompanied  by  high  fever,  hard  pulse, 
See.  will  too  often  terminate  in  alarming  or  fatal 
sore  throat.  The  redness  of  the  skin  is  followed 
by  blisters  that  contain  a  yellowish  fluid,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  watery  consistence,  but  sometimes 
glutinous.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
effusion  is  not  always  sensible ;  for,  in  mild  cases, 
blisters  do  not  exist,  or  not  perceptibly  so,  the 
skin  merely  drying  off  in  scurf.  The  duration  of 
erysipelas  cannot  well  be  measured  ;  sometimes 
it  disappears  rapidly,  and  at  others  will  continue 
vehement  for  more  than  a  week.  The  force  of 
the  primary  symptoms  is  the  best  criterion  for 
prognostic.  Sweating  will  often  close  the  disor¬ 
der,  after  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  the  skin 
having  been  previously  dry.  When  matter  is 
secreted  instead  of  water,  which  is  bat  seldom 
the  case,  a  new  danger  is  superadded ;  that  of 
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gangrene.  If  the  superficial  inflammation  sud¬ 
denly  recedes,  it  will  perhaps  appear  on  another 
part ;  if  it  does  not,  the  brain  or  chest  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.  If  the  former,  the  pulse  is  high,  hard,  and 
rapid  ;  the  eyes  inflamed  and  with  a  vivid  expres¬ 
sion,  and  delirium,  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  If  the  latter,  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  sense  of  suffocation.  The  chest, 
however,  is  not  often  affected.  When  it  is  seated 
in  the  leg,  troublesome  swellings  of  the  member 
are  the  result. 

In  the  milder  states,  erysipelas  should  rather 
be  the  object  of  negative  treatment.  We  should 
avoid  all  irritating  excitement,  and  shall  have 
then  done  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  symptoms 
do  not  denote  the  probable  affection  of  any  vital 

part,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  caution,  rather 

» 

than  action.  An  attack  of  erysipelas  has  been 
known  to  relieve  some  spasmodic  diseases. 
There  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  propensity  to 
this  disease  in  some  persons  ;  for  they  will  be 
subject  to  repeated  attacks,  and,  in  the  event, 
fail  a  sacrifice.  The  bare  perusal  of  this  outline, 
ought  to  deter  inexperienced  parties  from  tam¬ 
pering  with  a  disorder  so  important  and  so  deli¬ 
cate.  Even  medical  skill  must  be  impressed 
with  an  anxious  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  well 
informed  practitioner,  when  the  symptoms  of 
erysipelas  run  high ;  for  its  operative  cause  is 
frequently  involved  in  such  obscurity,  and  it 
changes  its  seat  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  look 
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in  vain  for  some  clue  to  guide  our  judgement,  or 
the  means  to  prevent  its  translation  from  the  sur¬ 
face  to  a  vital  organ.  The  gout,  itself,  is  not 
more  dangerous  in  its  possible  retrocession. 
Whenever  a  well  marked  case  of  erysipelas  oc¬ 
curs,  professional  assistance  should  be  obtained. 
If  it  cannot  be  had  immediately,  a  gentle  emetic 
may  be  given,  followed  by  a  purgative  of  a  mild 
nature,  as  common  salts.  This  constitutes  the 
whole  of  a  prudent  persons  efforts  towards  self 
cure,  nor  should  any  motive  short  of  necessity 
urge  even  this;  for  erysipelas  does  not  always 
assume  the  character  of  active  inflammation  at 
its  commencement;  and  therefore  evacuants, 
however  mild,  if  injudiciously  administered,  may 
be  productive  of  mischief.  The  best  guide  I  can 
propose,  will  be  in  the  severity  of  the  attack.  If 
the  patient  is  aged,  and  the  inflammation  is  seated 
in  the  extremities,  I  would  strenuously  recom¬ 
mend  to  abstain  from  every  debilitating  means. 
But  the  safest  advice  I  can  offer  is,  to  leave  the 
entire  treatment  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  member 
of  the  Faculty. 

Infants  are  sometimes  born  with  this  affection, 
and  it  happens  also  within  the  first  month  after 
birth.  This  is  then  a  formidable,— indeed,  I  may 
say  almost  a  hopeless,  complaint:  jaundice  and 
lock  jaw  sometimes  usher  it  in.  The  strong,  as 
well  as  the  weak,  are  attacked  by  it ;  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  such  hasty  steps,  as  too  often  to  ren¬ 
der  medicine  inoperative.  The  skin  will  become 
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hard,  and  of  a  purple  hue.  In  its  gentlest  form, 
the  fingers,  hands,  or  joints,  are  the  seat  of  affec¬ 
tion,  and  then  matter  is  generated ;  but  when  it 
seizes  the  neck,  belly,  groin,  thighs,  and  legs,  it 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Opening  the  bowels, 
and  clearing  the  stomach,  is  all  that  family  prac¬ 
tice  should  do  ;  but,  as  this  complaint  is  so  often 
fatal,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
stantly  calling  in  professional  assistance.  I  must 
however  prepare  the  Reader’s  mind  for  the  pro¬ 
bable  issue  of  death,  even  when  medical  skill  has 
exhausted  all  its  resources. 


E  FFL  O  RE  SC  E  NCE. 

Under  the  head  efflorescence  I  wish  to  desig¬ 
nate  all  those  discolorations  of  the  surface  that 
are  of  inflammatory  character,  and  accompa-  * 
nied  by  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  system. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  define,  accurately,  where 
this  class  begins  and  ends  ;  for  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  accompanied  by  so  trifling  a  degree  of 
disturbance  in  the  general  functions  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  then  we  have  only  the 
visible  surface  to  judge  from.  The  principal 
characteristic  consists  in  the  redness  of  the  co¬ 
lour,  and  its  temporary  existence,  without  its 
being  followed  by  the  formation  of  matter,  or 
any  effusion  under  the  skin ;  and,  lastly,  by  its 
not  being  contagious,  or  attended  by  much  pain. 
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These  are  distinctive  marks  to  prevent  its  being 
confounded  with  the  febrile  eruptions,  or  the 
three  last-described  inflammatory  disorders.  The 
various  species  of  efflorescence  are  happily  but 
very  moderate  afflictions  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  requisite  to  identify  each  at  large,  for 
the  general  treatment  of  all  is  similar ;  and  there 
never  is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
event.  In  some,  the  redness  is  vivid;  in  others, 
of  a  dusker  hue,  or  through  all  the  gradations 
of  shade,  from  br  ight  scarlet  down  to  reddish 
brown.  In  some,  the  appearance  is  clouded  and 
with  an  indistinct  outline ;  some  affect  the  form 
of  a  ring  or  circle  ;  some  are  round  ;  and  some  so 
universally  diffused  as  to  exclude  all  peculiarity  of 
figure.  The  surface,  in  some,  is  smooth,  form¬ 
ing  a  fine  red  plane ;  in  others,  there  is  a  palpa¬ 
ble  elevation  of  the  skin  or  roughness :  again,  in 
others,  we  perceive  a  defined  hardness,  co-exten- 
sive,  with  the  discoloration,  but  without  any  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  surface.  Some  present  to  the  finger 
a  sense  of  tubercular  hardness,  with  a  generally 
diffused  redness  over  the  whole ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  tubercles  may  be  visibly  distinguished  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  colour  on  the  summits  of 
them.  Lastly,  in  some  cases  of  efflorescence, 
the  center  and  the  margins  of  the  patches  shall 
display  varied  shades  of  tinge,  as  a  brownish  or 
rather  livid  centre,  with  the  margin  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  Some  of  these  forms  of  disorder  are 
merely  attendants  on,  or  precursors  of,  disease 
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less  equivocal  or  more  formidable :  as  the  rashes 
that  sometimes  precede  the  small-pox,  & c.  The 
earlier  stages  of  life  are  the  most  subject  to  the 
intire  class  of  efflorescent  disorder;  partly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  skin 
to  sympathetic  impression  ;  for  all  these  are  of 
that  character.  There  is  generally  some  sense 
of  itching,  pricking,  and  heat,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  some  pain  attending,  either  on  the  first 
appearance,  or  during  the  progress  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  A  little  disorder  in  the  head,  or  a  slight 
degree  of  fever,  may  be  observed ;  but  these  are 
symptoms  not  to  be  remarked  in  all.  The  efflo¬ 
rescent  class  may  be  produced  by  various  causes  ; 
as  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  impro¬ 
per  food,  defective  excretions,  &c.  &c.  The 
medical  treatment  is  merely  of  the  simple  cool¬ 
ing  quality,  as  very  gentle  laxative,  or  nitre  and 
rhubarb ;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  a  negative 
plan  is  sufficient ;  for,  in  them,  to  avoid  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  perturbation  of  body  and  mind,  is  all 
that  can  be  required. 

REDNESS  OF  THE  FACE . 

# 

I  introduce  this  in  a  distinct  section,  because 
it  is  a  very  distressing  affliction  to  many,  particu¬ 
larly  to  females,  whose  features  are  ever  the  ob- 
ject  of  more  peculiar  preservation.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this  discoloration,  that  require  se* 
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parate  discussion.  One,  is  that  redness  or  suffu¬ 
sion  of  the  face  which  is  not  constant ;  but  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  effect  of  some  temporary  cause,  such 
as  exercise  or  digestion.  We  all  look  more  florid 
during  exertion  ;  but  this  suffusion  is  not  always 
present :  it  is  merely  temporary,  and  excited  by 
accidental  energy.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  heat 
in  the  face  ;  and,  during  meals,  or  after  them,  the 
redness  and  burning  heat  are  augmented.  If  the 
bowels  are  disordered, these  symptoms  are  stronger^ 
In  short,  I  am  considering  that  suffusion  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  is  often  amounting  to  distress,  but 
not  of  an  uniform  presence ;  only  called  into 
existence  by  the  operation  of  momentary  causes ; 
yet  sufficiently  severe  to  require  attention.  The 
means  to  relieve  this  is  to  improve  the  digestive 
functions,  by  a  close  observation  of  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  by  abstinence  from 
heating  diet;  and  by  selecting  those  articles  of 
food  that  are  observed  to  sit  lightest ;  particular¬ 
ly  to  avoid  fermented  liquors  during  meals. 
These  little  attentions  will,  alone,  almost  always 
effect  our  purpose.  Where  they  are  insufficient, 
we  may  direct  three  or  four  grains  of  rhubarb, 
with  as  much  ginger  in  a  pill  or  two,  to  be  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner,  daily;  or  the  infusion  of 
bark,  with  camomile,  fasting,  each  morning. 

The  suffusion  of  face  that  constitutes  so  dis¬ 
tressing  an  aspect  to  those  of  delicate  mind  is, 
however,  of  a  more  formidable  nature,  and  calls 
forth  our  best  powers  of  discrimination  to  pal- 
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liate  or  to  cure.  It  is  not  merely  the  discolora¬ 
tion  of  an  hour,  but  the  settled  hue  of  perma¬ 
nent  vascular  excitement  in  the  part.  The  co¬ 
lour  is  constantly  deep,  but  rendered  more  so  by 
the  action  of  occasional  exciting  causes.  Its  set¬ 
tled  uniformity,  not  only  impairs  the  pleasing  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenance  in  females,  thereby 
diminishing  the  feminine  softness  of  apparent 
character ;  but  it  also  is  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
tressing  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  of  pain. 
This  affection,  like  the  former,  is  aggravated  by 
occasionally  exciting  causes,  as  irregularities 
in  the  digestive  functions,  & c. ;  but,  in  females, 
especially,  I  may  safely  assert,  that  it  has  an¬ 
other  cause,  peculiar  to  the  sexual  character ; 
being  most  palpably  influenced  by  the  periodical 
changes  of  the  female  system;  and  the  necessity 
of  discriminating,  in  a  precise  degree,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  cure.  I  can  scarcely  lay  down  any 
plan  of  relief  for  general  adoption,  because  I  am 
so  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  misapplied  or  precipitate  treatment.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  impropriety  in  keeping 
the  bowels  gently  lax,  and  abstaining  from  intem¬ 
perance  of  diet.  Above  all,  I  would  most  stre¬ 
nuously  urge  the  possible  misery  consequent  on 
the  indiscreet  use  of  liniments  and  lotions.  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  is,  to  take  the  opinion  of 
an  experienced  man ;  for  I  have  had  too  many 
melancholy  instances  before  me,  in  proof  of  the 
evils  of  tampering,  to  neglect  the  duty  of  pre- 
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senting  such  sufferers  with  my  solemn  warning. 
At  this  moment,  I  have  a  case  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady  under  my  care,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  sufferings  have  been  dreadful,  owing  to 
the  use  of  a  secret  wash  on  her  face,  which  was 
affected  severely  in  the  manner  described  in  this 
section.  Males  are  not  quite  so  subject  to  dis¬ 
eased  suffusion  of  the  face,  except  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  excess.  The  high  livers  are 
generally  marked  by  it ;  and,  where  indulgence 
is  habitually  excessive,  the  redness  is  of  a  set¬ 
tled  permanent  character.  The  nose  suffers  in 
an  especial  degree,  advancing  through  the  red 
stage  to  a  purple.  There  are  usually  small  tu¬ 
bercles,  or  lumps,  in  the  skin,  red  or  purple  as 
the  nose.  This  state  of  the  face  is  a  concomi¬ 
tant  of  the  bottle ;  for  mere  gluttony  of  eating 
never  produces  such  enlargement  and  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  tubercular  swellings 
in  its  vicinity.  They  denote  some  organic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  liver,  &c.  and  are  to  be  considered 
always  as  symptomatic ;  consequently,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  relieve  the  part  by  topical  remedies 
are  to  be  abstained  from.  Temperance,  by  a 
gradual  reduction  of  indulgence,  is  the  safest 
means  ;  without  that,  all  others  must  fail.  This 
affection  of  the  nose  and  face,  as  produced  by 
intemperate  drinking,  can  never  safely  be  the 
subject  of  private  experiment.  Dropsy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  palsy,  may  be  the  result  of  indiscreet 
quackery.  A  young  lady  of  most  elegant  form 
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and  fascinating  manners  had  been,  during  five 
year,  subject  to  a  tubercular  eruption  of  the 
face.  It  was  so  severe  as  to  compel  her  seclu¬ 
sion  from  society,  and,  of  course,  debarred  her 
from  that  establishment  in  life  which  we  presume 
to  be  the  honourable  view  of  all  the  sex.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  its  accession  she  had  been  an  object  of 
general  admiration ;  but  this  unfortunate  erup¬ 
tion  had  so  completely  disfigured  her  as  to  con¬ 
vert  desire  into  aversion.  Mortified  and  distres¬ 
sed,  she  had  recourse  to  a  nostrum  that  cleared 
a  part  of  the  countenance,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  remainder ;  which  was  no  longer  a  congeries 
of  tubercles,  for  they  were  degenerated  into 
small  ulcers  In  this  state  she  came  under  my 
care ;  she  was  then  not  merely  what  the  world 
would  term  a  disgusting,  but  a  horrid,  figure. 
The  right  side  of  the  face  w  as  almost  one  con¬ 
tinued  sore.  Presuming  that  the  original  cause 
of  all  her  distress  was  that  kind  of  organic  ob¬ 
struction  to  which  I  have  alluded,  proper  deob¬ 
struent  medicines  were  prescribed,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  external  applications-;  but  the  latter,  seem¬ 
ing  not  to  have  any  good  effect,  w  ere  wholly  sus¬ 
pended.  In  a  short  time,  the  medicines  effected 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction ;  but  still  the  ul¬ 
ceration  continued,  yet  its  appearance  was  ra¬ 
ther  improved.  The  medicines  were  now,  in 
their  turn,  suspended  ;  and  the  external  appli¬ 
cations  again  had  recourse  to,  with  the  most  deci¬ 
dedly  happy  effect ;  for  the  face  w  as  entirely 
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cured  in  a  very  short  time.  This  was  as  dis¬ 
tressing  a  case  as  I  ever  witnessed,  but  it  is  only 
one,  among  many,  that  i  could  adduce  in  proof 
of  the  position  laid  down.  I  ought  not  to  con¬ 
clude  this  section  without  adding,  that  the  rubi¬ 
cund  nose  and  tubercular  face  may  sometimes 
occur  in  habits  where  intemperance  has  never 
been  indulged ;  and  also,  that  females  have  fre¬ 
quently  tubercles  in  the  skin,  accompanying  the 
diseased  discoloration.  In  treating  this  affection, 
I  have  often  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
arising  out  of  the  impatience  or  the  irregularities 
of  the  parties ;  and  I  would  intimate  to  them,  of 
both  sexes,  that  whatever  may  be  the  operating 
causes,  or  whatever  may  be  the  habits  of  the 
individual,  a  complete  removal  of  the  distress 
must  be  a  work  of  time.  I  should  add,  that  this 
redness  of  the  face  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
thickening  and  cracking  of  the  skin,  or  by  a 
scurfiness  ;  each  requiring  distinct  medical  treat¬ 
ment. 


PIMPLES . 

By  the  term  pimple,  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean  pointed  elevations  of  the  skin,  without  any 
effusion  of  fluid  under  the  cuticle.  These  are 
extremely  varied  in  their  appearance  and  nature, 
some  being  contagious,  and  others  not  so.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  them  generally  as  a  class : 
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and  yet  they  bear  such  a  distinction  in  aspect, 
from  those  eruptions  already  mentioned,  as  well 
as  from  those  to  be  hereafter  described,  that  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  under  a  particular  deno¬ 
mination.  Indeed,  visible  characteristics  consti¬ 
tute  the  best  means  of  indicating  disease  of  the 
skin  to  the  general  Reader.  If  he  has  an  erup¬ 
tion,  its  apparent  character  is  judged  of  by  its 
aspect,  and  he  will  naturally  refer  to  the  head  of 
pimples,  if  his  disorder  bears  that  appearance. 
Some  of  the  pimply  forms  of  cutaneous  disease 
are  preceded  by  very  slight  constitutional  de¬ 
rangement  ;  perhaps  a  degree  of  fever.  The 
eruption  appearing  as  red  points  thickened,  ele¬ 
vated,  smarting,  and  itching  ;  occupying  the  face, 
breast,  and  limbs,  or  sometimes  the  joints  alone; 
or  perhaps  they  may  be  less  diffused,  and  forming 
in  well  defined  patches.  Sometimes  the  pimples 
will  degenerate  into  troublesome  patches  of 
wrinkled  or  cracked  surface,  accompanied  by 
intense  itching  and  smarting ;  particularly  during 
the  night.  Of  this  latter  kind  I  have  witnessed 
a  few  cases  following  vaccination  so  immediately, 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  it  caused  them. 
Further  observation  is,  however,  required  to  con¬ 
vince  me  of  the  fact.  Pimply  disorder  will  also, 
by  neglect  or  mismanagement,  become  of  a  vesi¬ 
cular  or  pustular  nature ;  that  is,  they  will  con¬ 
tain  a  watery  fluid,  or  perhaps  matter ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  acquire  such  an  acrimony  of  charac 
ter,  as  to  become  contagious;  though  they  were 
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not  originally  so.  In  some  species  of  pimply  dis¬ 
order,  there  is  such  an  intense  sense  of  itching, 
as  to  almost  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  kind  of  eruption.  The  pimples  of  this  kind 
are  not  so  much  inflamed,  or  so  red.  They  will 
often  be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
merely  pointed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  bearing 
the  same  hue  as  the  surrounding  skin.  They 
often  exclusively  occupy  the  roots  of  the  small 
hairs,  dispersed  over  the  body,  or  are  confined  to 
the  limbs.  When  the  itching  is  severe,  and  the 
pimples  are  discovered,  they  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  itch.  The  duration  of  pimply  diseases  is 
uncertain.  They  may  retire  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  or  they  may  become  permanent,  particu¬ 
larly  if  neglected  or  mistreated.  They  generally 
terminate  in  scurf;  and  all  of  them  may  recur  in¬ 
definitely.  Some  few  species  will  be  easiest 
relieved  by  a  specific  mode  of  treatment,  and  this 
distinctive  means  can  only  be  dictated  by  profes¬ 
sional  discrimination  ;  but  the  general  description 
of  remedies  consists  in  alteratives,  the  tepid  bath, 
friction,  sulphureous  medicines,  bark,  &c.  These 
will  generally  be  adequate  to  the  cure.  All  these 
disorders  seem  to  be  of  sympathetic  character, 
and  are  to  be  relieved  rather  by  internal  than  ex¬ 
ternal  means.  Whatever  may  be  their  appear¬ 
ance  or  accompanying  symptoms;  if  not  judi¬ 
ciously  treated  at  first,  they  become  so  obstinate 
in  their  existence,  as  to  foil  even  the  best  sur¬ 
geons.  At  this  moment,  I  have  a  case,  that  for 
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four  years  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  itch,  and  . 
other  diseases  successively;  but,  when  it  came 
before  me,  I  judged  it  to  be  simply  that  kind  of 
pimple,  whose  principal  distinction  is  a  strong 
sense  of  itching,  without  any  effusion;  and,  by 
treating  it  as  a  sympathetic,  not  as  a  mere  local, 
disorder,  I  am  making  a  speedy  progress  in  its 
cure.  The  steam  bath  is  a  valuable  topical 
remedy  in  aid  of  internal  medicine,  for  the  relief 
of  every  kind  of  pimply  disorder,  particularly 
when  the  steam  is  combined  with  sulphureous  or 
acid  vapours :  and  where  the  surface  is  irritated 
by  foul  matter  accumulated  upon  it,  or  where 
the  cuticle  is  hard  and  dry,  the  bath  is  still  more 
efficacious. 

I  think  this  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice 
another  form  of  dry  pimple,  that  is  always  un¬ 
seemly  and  sometimes  unpleasant  by  its  irritation; 
that  is,  an  accumulation  of  a  black  matter  in  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  nose  and 
forehead.  Patients  generally  suppose  it  to  be  a 
small  black  worm;  for,  when  the  part  is  pressed, 

'  this  matter  issues  out  through  the  orifice  in  a 
lengthened  shape ;  but  it  really  owes  its  form  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  forced  through 
the  extremity  of  the  vessel ;  for,  if  the  black  spot 
is'  ruptured  by  a  fine  needle,  and  the  contents 
raised  on  its  point,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  mere 
deposition  of  matter  that  ought  to  be  expelled  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  vessel,  but  which,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  that  action,  remains  and  be- 
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comes  changed  in  colour  as  well  as  quality. 
These  spots  are  of  a  local  nature,  and  may  usually 
be  removed  by  local  remedies,  as  friction,  steam 
applied  to  the  part,  or  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  or 
washing  with  vinegar  and  salt,  or  diachylon 
plaister  spread  on  leather,  applied  every  night, 
and  taken  off  in  the  morning,  or  a  lotion  of  two 
parts  brandy  and  one  water.  If  not  any  of  these 
means  are  efficacious,  some  medicine,  that  will 
act  with  energy  on  the  skin,  should  be  taken,  and 
some  more  active  composition  applied  externally, 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  gentleman.  I 
have  said  before,  that  the  species  of  dry  pimple 
are  too  numerous  for  individual  detail ;  and  shall 
close  the  section  by  saying,  that  the  means  of 
relief  are  similar  in  most  of  them. 


SENSE  OF  ITCHING , 

WITHOUT  ERUPTION. 

There  is  a  very  troublesome  affection  of  this 
kind,  which  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  with 
difficulty  removed ;  it  frequently  occurs  in  ad¬ 
vancing  age.  The  irritation  is  almost  constant 
and  vehement,  but  generally  severest  about  the 
evening,  and  on  getting  into  bed.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  any  perceptible  rising  of  the  skin,  or  any 
discoloration,  except  as  the  effect  of  violence, 
applied  to  allay  the  sensation.  The  head,  body, 
and  extremities,  are  equally  subject  to  it;  but 
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the  fundament,  or  adjoining  parts,  are  most  liable 
to  be  the  seat  of  it.  In  some  persons  there  is  a 
very  slight  eruption,  but  such  cases  belong  to  the 
foregoing  section.  In  those  I  am  speaking  of, 
there  is  not  any.  When  heated  by  strong  diet,  or 
laborious  exercise,  the  itching  is  worse.  I  wish 
to  be  clearly  understood  that,  what  I  am  now  de¬ 
scribing,  does  not  bear  affinity  with  those  tempo- 
rary  pricklings  that  sometimes  precede,  accom¬ 
pany,  or  follow,  diseases  of  a  visible  and  distinct 
character ;  it  is  simply  a  sense  of  pricking  and 
itching*  My  motive  for  placing  it  here,  is  the 
possibility  of  its  being  mistaken  for  the  itch.  I  have 
witnessed  this  error,  and  think  I  shall  not  waste 
my  time  by  calling  the  Reader’s  attention  to  the 
points  of  distinction  ;  for  the  same  means  used  in 
this,  as  in  the  common  itch,  may  aggravate  the 
disorder,  or,  by  relieving  it  prematurely,  substi¬ 
tute  some  dangerous  consequence.  I  observe, 
that  it  generally  attacks  persons  advancing  in  life. 
There  is,  sometimes,  an  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
when  the  fundament,  and  its  vicinity,  is  the  seat 
of  disease,  especially  in  females.  It  is  perma¬ 
nent,  though  varying,  in  degree,  as  the  diet  or 
habits  of  the  patient  may  fluctuate ;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  not  contagious.  Although  elderly  persons 
are  the  usual  subjects  of  it,  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  attack  those  of  early  age ;  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  where  a  busy  tampering  allayed  it,  by  the 
use  of  a  lotion,  the  patient  was  seized  by  such  an 
intolerable  sense  of  itching,  within  the  stomach 
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and  head,  that  he  died  in  raving  distraction. 
The  means  of  relief  should  be  simple  and  mild ; 
such  as  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  ob¬ 
serving  a  temperate  diet,  and  preserving  the  skin 
clean.  The  use  of  a  tepid  bath  is  often  of  essen¬ 
tial  service ;  but  the  steam  bath  is  most  decidedly 
so,  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  It  acts 
not  only  by  purifying  the  surface  from  filth,  but 
also  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  superficial  vessels. 
Small  doses  of  what  is  called  milk  of  sulphur, 
repeated  three  times  daily,  will  render  the  bowels 
gently  lax,  and  act  on  the  skin  too.  If  these 
means  should,  at  the  first,  seem  to  increase  the 
complaint,  still  the  patient  must  persevere ;  but  if, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  case 
does  not  improve,  the  above  treatment  must  be 
abandoned,  and  medical  assistance  called  in.  No 
one  mode  of  cure  is  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
this  complaint,  it  being,  generally,  but  the  sen¬ 
sible  index  of  some  internal  derangement,  that 
demands  scrutinizing  vigilance  to  detect,  and 
persevering  skill  to  relieve.  Corporeal  suffering 
is  not  all  we  have  to  dread,  from  injudicious 
treatment,  in  this  apparently  simple  disorder; 
for  precipitate  or  unskilful  means  of  cure  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  serious  mental  distress.  In 
short,  it  should  never  be  considered  and  treated 
as  a  merely  local  affection. 
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VESICULAR  ERUPTIONS . 

These  differ  from  those  of  the  foregoing  class, 
by  containing  an  effused  fluid  under  the  cuticle, 
sometimes  clear,  sometimes  turbid ;  but,  like  them, 
often  terminating  in  scurf.  Some  of  the  species 
of  vesicles  end  in  scab,  and  every  variety,  whe¬ 
ther  ending  so  or  in  scurf,  is  liable  to  recurrence. 
A  part  of  the  vesicular  class  has  already  been 
descanted  on,  under  the  head  of  Febrile  Erup¬ 
tions,  as  cow-pox,  pemphigus,  chicken-pox, 
swine-pox,  miliary  eruption ;  and  the  reason  I 
place  them  under  that  order  of  disease,  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
fever ;  or  have  distinct  and  fixed  periods  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  or  are  not  liable  to  recur.  The  only  doubt 
that  can  offer  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  in  a  portion  of  vesicular  disorders, 
applies  to  the  miliary  eruption  ;  but,  still  I  judged 
that,  all  points  considered,  it  would  be  best  to  give 
it  in  the  place  where  it  will  be  found.  In  the 
general  enunciation  of  vesicular  disease  of  the 
skin,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
eruption  is  not  attended  by  any  fever  ;  I  say  gene¬ 
rally,  because  that  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
some  there  will  occur  an  irritability  verging  to, 
or  partaking  of,  the  febrile  state. 

Previous  to  describing  those  vesicular  diseases 
that  are  popularly  known,  it  may  be  proper  to 
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mention  that,  in  languid  habits  of  body,  such  as 
follow  continued  disorder,  that  leaves  a  debi¬ 
lity  behind,  as  well  as  in  advanced  age,  where 
no  particularly  marked  disease  has  previously 
existed,  there  will  sometimes  arise  elevations  of 
the  cuticle,  like  small  blisters  holding  a  limpid 
fluid,  without  any  surrounding  inflammation  or 
anv  fever.  These  bladders  will  sometimes  be  as 

1/ 

large  as  an  egg,  or  varying  down  to  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  the  contents  will  frequently  vary  in 
colour,  as  limpid,  red,  or  livid.  They  may  occu¬ 
py  any  part  of  the  surface,  but  most  commonly 
appear  on  the  extremities.  Dangerous  ulcerations 
may  follow,  or  the  limb  may  wholly  suffer  under 
similar  deficiency  of  vascular  energy,  and  then 
dropsy  ensues  :  or  these  superficial  effusions  may 
be  subsequent  to  dropsical  swellings.  Whatever 
may  be  their  progressive  stages,  they  always  de¬ 
note  partial  or  general  loss  of  vital  power,  and 
should  command  our  earliest  attention.  The 
means  of  relief  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  after 
this  general  outline  of  character.  Moderate,  or 
strong,  cordials  and  tonics,  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  case,  are  requisite,  and  to  be  measu¬ 
red  in  degree  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  which  must 
always  have  a  weight  in  determining  the  means ; 
for  the  time  of  life  at  which  this  description  of  cu¬ 
taneous  disorder  appears  is  of  permanent  impor 
tance.  In  some  cases  where  there  may  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  or  not  any  constitutional  disorder,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  vesicles  may  denote  decaying  life;  but  from 
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their  aspect  being  so  simple,  and  their  being  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  particular  pain  or  distress, 
they  may  be  neglected  beyond  the  hope  of 
the  surgeon.  If  they  arise  on  the  fingers  or  the 
toes  of  very  old  people,  and  are  of  a  livid  or 
blackish  hue,  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  de¬ 
manding  surgical,  or  rather  medical,  aid.  Bark, 
opium,  wine,  See.  and  all  the  tribe  of  cordial 
stimulants  will  be  required,  and  they  must  be 
used  early  or  they  will  be  wasted  vainly. 


VESICULAR  ITCH, 

I  describe  this  in  contradistinction  from  the 
pustular  itch  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  It  is  the 
most  common  form  in  which  that  loathsome  di¬ 
sease  presents  itself,  and  I  introduce  it  before  the 
vesicular  disorders,  to  follow;  because  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  truly  local  disease,  at  first,  in 
almost  every  case,  and  of  course  of  more  simple 
character  than  others  that  are  connected  with 
some  particular  states  of  the  constitution.  I 
must,  however,  remark,  that  genuine  itch  may 
be  but  the  effect  of  some  disordered  states  of  the 
system,  as  it  has  been  distinctly  observed  to  arise 
out  of  acute  diseases.  This  fact  was  long  ago  re¬ 
marked,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  observant 
physicians  of  the  time. #  I,  also,  have  seen  it  result 
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as  the  consequence  of  vaccination,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  or  I  cannot  rely  on  medical  expe¬ 
rience.  I  would  call  vesicular  Itch,  the  simple 
itch,  as  it  is  unattended  by  inflammation,  except 
as  the  consequence  of  friction:  it  may  be  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  pustular  sort;  or,  by  mis¬ 
management,  neglect,  and  filth,  it  may  degene¬ 
rate  into  the  true  itch  virus  ;  being  essentially 
the  same,  though  the  contents  of  the  pustular 
differ  so  much  in  appearance  from  the  fluid  of 
the  pimply.  I  have  seen  undoubted  cases,  where¬ 
in  a  person  afflicted  with  the  one  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  other  ;  a  decisive  proof  that  the  effect 
of  the  virus  is  modified  by  the  state  of  the  skin 
to  which  it  is  applied :  w  ere  it  otherwise,  each 
could  alone  propagate  its  kind.  The  pimply  itch 
arises  a  mere  point  uf  skin,  elevated  into  a  small 
bladder,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  limpid  watery  fluid.  There  is  not  any 
inflammation  around  its  base.  It  occupies  the 
arm-pits,  breast,  loins,  and  belly ;  thighs,  hams, 
and  legs ;  arms,  hands,  and  fingers ;  but  never 
the  face.  1  need  not  say  that  itching  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  characteristic ;  for,  it  is  intolerable  when  the 
skin  is  warm,  and  is  always  worst  in  the  evening, 
especially  when  in  bed.  No  fortitude  can  resist 
the  propensity  to  scratch  and  rub  the  affected 
parts  ;  and,  when  the  pustular  kind  is  mingled 
with  the  pimply,  it  is  a  woeful  combination  of 
evils  ;  for,  the  latter  irresistibly  impelling  the 
poor  patient  to  friction,  he  must  apply  violence 
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to  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  former ;  and,  at 
every  stroke,  as  he  allays  the  irritation  of  the-  one, 
he  aggravates  the  soreness  of  the  other.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  some  persons  will  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  confined  to  the  body,  others  to  the  arms  and 
fingers,  thighs  and  legs,  and  the  diseases  shall 
arise  from  the  same  source.  One,  who  has  it  on 
the  body,  shall  communicate  it  to  a  second  on 
the  extremities,  and  to  a  third  on  both  extremi¬ 
ties  and  body.  Like  every  other  contagious  mat¬ 
ter,  it  cannot  affect  all  ;  some  persons  being  proof 
against  its  action.  When  the  pimply  itch  has 
been  suffered  to  remain  long  unattended  to,  and 
the  parts  are  allowed  to  accumulate  filth,  it  never 
fails  to  degenerate  into  the  pustular  kind,  which 
is  the  most  painful  to  suffer,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  cure.  When  the  pimples  are  early  noticed, 
the  cure  may  be  rapid  and  certain.  Sulphur  is  a 
specific,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
specific  for  disease ;  and  it  should  be  liberally  ap¬ 
plied,  where  there  are  any  pimples  existing.  The 
crude,  or  black,  brimstone  is  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  ;  and  its  irritating  properties  are  of  less  im¬ 
portance  here  than  in  the  pustular  kind.  The 
application  of  an  ointment,  composed  of  two  parts 
hog’s  lard  and  one  of  brimstone,  well  applied  over 
the  surface  affected,  two  successive  nights,  will 
seldom  fail  to  totally  eradicate  the  complaint. 
Small  doses  of  flower  of  brimstone  may  also  be 
taken  three  times  daily,  in  milk.  If  the  skin  is 
very  delicate,  a  little  tar  may  be  mixed  with  the 
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ointment,  which  will  allay  its  irritating  quality, 
without  diminishing  the  effect.  The  universal 
objection  to  the  use  of  sulphur  is,  that  it  emits 
such  a  nauseous  scent;  and,  I  conjecture  that  the 
odium  under  which  itch  lies  is  principally  owing 
to  the  presumed  necessity  of  using  a  disgusting 
remedy.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  have  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  rather  endure  the  disease 
than  subject  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
afflicted  with  it, which  the  use  of  sulphur  would  not 
fail  to  excite.  This  false  delicacy  is  censurable ;  for, 
it  is  a  duty  we  ow  e  to  society  to  divest  ourselves 
from  such  disease  as  is  so  extremely  contagious. 
W e  have  not  any  right  to  wilfully  annoy  others, by  an 
operating  cause  that  we  can  at  pleasure  annihilate. 
Although  I  consider  the  sulphureous  prepara¬ 
tions  as  never  failing  remedies,  yet  other  means 
less  offensive  may  certainly  effect  the  cure,  in 
almost  all  cases  ;  but,  consistently  with  my  plan, 
I  cannot  detail  them ;  for,  as  mercury,  arsenic, 
&c.  are  means  that  may,  by  injudicious  use,  pro¬ 
duce  the  direst  consequences  ;  and  as  I  know 
well  howr  prone  patients  are  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  quantity  ;  so  I 
would  incur  the  risk  of  giving  even  displeasure 
to  the  Reader  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
my  duty,  in  withholding  that  information  which 
would  be  pregnant  with  such  evils.  Every  well- 
informed  practitioner  can  dictate  their  use  with 
security ;  and  when  the  patient  positively  rejects 
the  sulphureous  remedies,  he  may  obtain  those  less 
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objectionable.  I  cannot  close  this  article  without 
remarking  on  the  use  of  the  quicksilver  girdle, 
as  it  is  called,  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  This 
girdle  is  merely  a  plaister  of  mercurial  ointment, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  bandage,  to  encircle  the 
body.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  loins, 
it  may  possibly  effect  the  cure  ;  though  mercury 
in  that  form  is  to  be  considered  as  but  a  very 
doubtful  remedy.  When  the  disease  is  extended 
over  the  body  and  extremities,  the  girdle  is  to¬ 
tally  useless ;  for  mercurial  ointment  can  only 
relieve  the  parts  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
even  then,  as  observed,  we  cannot  rely  on  it. 
But  it  can  have,  and  frequently  has,  an  effect 
that  was  neither  expected  nor  intended.  It  may 
produce  a  severe  salivation,  which  will  create 
great  distress,  and  cannot,  in  the  least,  benefit 
the  complaint,  though  it  may  be  productive  of 
fatal  consequence  in  some  habits  of  constitution. 
If  then  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment,  limited  to 
the  small  extent  of  surface  that  the  girdle  can 
occupy,  shall  produce  such  pernicious  conse¬ 
quences,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the 
application  of  it  to  the  entire  skin!  In  short, 
the  mercurial  ointment  should  never  be  used  in 
any  degree ;  it  may  do  great  mischief,  and,  at 
all  times,  but  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
it.  A  simple,  but  excellent  and  efficacious, 
means  of  curing  the  itch,  without  the  disagreeable 
use  of  ointments,  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
steam  bath  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
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reous  gas.  I  have  frequently  directed  this  reme- 
dy  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  and  with 
an  uniform  happy  effect. 


TETTER . 

The  appellation  tetter  is  very  common,  and 
has  a  more  extended  signification  than  it  ought 
to  have.  The  tetter  may  arise  on  any  part,  but 
it  generally  appears  about  the  lips  and  nose, 
first  as  a  pimple,  containing  a  watery  fluid, 
which  becomes  gradually  opake  and  white,  the 
cuticle  then  bursts,  and  a  scab  terminates  it. 
Tetters  seldom  forms  in  a  solitary  way,  for  they 
generally  arise  in  little  rings  or  clusters,  and 
are  always  itching,  hot,  and  sore,  during  the 
early  stages  ;  but,  when  their  contents  become 
changed  into  matter,  the  smarting,  &c.  subsides  ; 
and,  if  the  subsequent  scab  is  not  torn  off  by 
violence,  they  will  soon  cease  on  that  spot :  but 
still  they  repeatedly  arise,  and  are  troublesome  at 
other  points.  When  they  extend  over  larger  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skin,  or  are  more  multiplied  in  num¬ 
ber  of  patches,  a  considerable  degree  of  distur¬ 
bance  is  caused  in  the  system  ;  even  slight  fever 
will  be  the  consequence  of  the  irritation.  The 
pain  they  occasion,  and  the  unpleasant  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  scab,  ever  makes  it  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  A  little  sperma¬ 
ceti  ointment,  with  a  few  drops  of  Goulard’s  ex- 
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tract,  will  usually  put  a  stop  to  them.  In  some 
cases,  I  have  found  spirit  of  wine  very  useful, 
if  applied  at  the  moment  of  their  first  appearance; 
for,  if  we  wait  till  the  pimple  is  once  formed,  it 
will  probably  proceed  in  its  course  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts.  When  they  recur  successively,  small 
doses  of  magnesia  and  saltpetre  should  be  taken, 
three  time  daily,  so  as  to  act  as  a  gentle  cooling 
laxative.  If  it  operates  greatly  on  the  bowels, 
I  have  observed,  that  it  has  not  the  desired  effect 
on  the  tetter.  Still,  in  mild  cases,  magnesia  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  purgative 
(except  mercury,)  and  it  can  always  be  used 
with  security.  I  would  advise  abstinence  from 
spices,  and  stimulant  articles  of  diet  of  every 
kind.  I  must  remark,  that  tetter  is  most  deci¬ 
dedly  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  system,  or  the 
effect  of  disordered  digestion,  or  the  consequence 
of  some  excess,™ as,  a  debauch  in  wine.  Some 
persons  are  liable  to  tetters  whenever  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  deranged  by  the  disturbance  of  its  habits ; 
as  for  instance,  after  travelling  in  the  night,  or 
sitting  up.  In  all  these  cases,  we  can  relieve  by 
a  return  to  habitual  temperance  and  ease,  with 
some  soothing  means  to  restore  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach.  Pustular  tetters  will  be 
distinguished  from  the  common  constitutional  pus¬ 
tules  last  mentioned,  by  an  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  form  ;  for  they  generally  ap¬ 
pear  in  circular  or  crowded  clusters,  which  end 
in  one  scab ;  and  are  always  more  itching,  smart- 
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ing,  and  hot,  than  the  simple  pustules  ;  besides, 
they  are  not  permanent.  Pustular  tetters  are  very 
frequent  on  the  noses  and  mouths  of  children 
who  are  gluttonized,  ox  eat  much  fruit ;  and 
there  is  also  a  species  of  this  tetter  sometimes  ac¬ 
companying  the  existence  of  worms :  it  is  then 
situate  on  the  upper  lip. 

ULCEROUS  TETTER . 

I  separate  this  from  the  other  species  of  tet¬ 
ters,  because  its  character  demands  our  most 
serious  notice.  Possibly  I  may  be  thought  not 
strictly  correct  in  placing  the  consideration  of  it 
here;  but,  that  it  should  have  been  introduced 
under  the  head  of  Ulcers.  Its  commencing  so 
distinctly  in  the  plain  form  of  tetter,  does,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think,  justify  me.  It  is  usually  seated 
about  the  nose,  and  commences  with  small  pim¬ 
ples,  containing  an  acrid  fluid  that  soon  destroys, 
not  only  its  outer  covering,  but  also  the  substance 
whereon  it  lies,  forming  small  sores,  that  are  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  scurfy  scab;  which,  when  removed, 
exposes  a  congeries,  or  one  entire  ulcer,  formed 
by  the  individual  ones  having  coalesced.  There 
is  much  smarting,  heat,  pain,  and  inflammation. 
The  discharge  from  the  ulcer  is  so  acrimonious, 
as  to  continually  destroy  the  surrounding  sub¬ 
stance,  and  thereby  add  to  the  extent  of  disease. 
Nor  is  the  virulent  action  confined  to  the  skin 
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alone,  but  extends  to  the  cellular  or  muscular 
substance  underneath,  and  degenerates  into  a 
disease,  threatening  destruction  to  all  around ; 
the  very  cartilage  of  the  nose  being  frequently 
corroded  away.  I  need  not  say  more,  in  proof 
of  the  mischief  that  may  ensue  from  ulcerous 
tetter,  and  should  hope  need  not  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  calling  in  medical  aid,  as  soon  as  the 
disease  is  suspected.  The  ulcerous  tetter  being 
always  connected  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
constitution,  especially  of  the  vessels,  whereon 
the  disorder  is  seated ;  nothing  short  of  a  course 
of  alterative  and  anodyne  medicine  can  effect  the 
cure,  or  prevent  the  destructive  ravages  its  unin¬ 
terrupted  course  will  certainly  make ;  therefore 
active  means  must  be  immediately  adopted.  If 
medical  assistance  cannot  be  had  early,  I  would 
recommend  a  cold  poultice  to  the  part,  and  re¬ 
peated  small  doses  of  salts,  avoiding  all  heating 
regimen,  but  never  to  omit  medical  advice;  for  I 
have  seen  a  portion  of  the  nose  absolutely  lost  by 
a  single  fortnight’s  delay.  Scrofulous  habits 
generally  suffer  the  most  from  ulcerous  tetter, 
and,  in  such,  additional  caution  will  be  requisite. 
This  disease  may  always  be  considered  as  con¬ 
stitutional,  or,  rather,  arising  from  some  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  system ;  for  means  of  cure,  directed  to  the 
part,  without  a  proper  use  of  internal  medicine, 
will  not  have  much  influence  in  stemming  its  pro¬ 
gress.  Strong  anodynes,  tonics,  or  mercurials, 
may  be  necessary  ;  but  the  use  of  these  will,  of 
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course,  be  governed  by  medical  judgement,  and 
the  patient  must  be  resigned  to  whatever  that 
judgement  may  dictate. 


SHINGLES : 

This  is  usually  a  mild  disorder  of  the  skin,  but 
not  always  so,  for  it  is  capable  occasionally  of 
assuming  a  very  distressing  intensity.  It  differs 
from  the  simple  tetter,  in  some  important  points 
of  character,  as  that  it  is  ever  preceded  by  some 
degree  of  fever;  and  that  the  period  of  its  course 
is  as  distinctly  marked  as  that  of  any  disorder  I 
have  enumerated  under  the  head  of  febrile  erup¬ 
tion;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  placed  there 
without  any  great  violation  of  arrangement,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  accidentally  overlooked,  I 
should  have  carried  it  to  that  class.  Three  or 
four  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  disorder 
on  the  skin,  there  is  that  general  distress  which 
constitutes  fever,  with  a  nausea,  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  chest,  and  a  sense  of  burning  smart 
on  the  surface.  Perhaps  these  symptoms  may 
be  so  mild  in  degree,  as  to  not  all  be  particularly 
noticed.  Inflammatory  patches  now  appear  on 
the  body,  which  become  studded  with  small 
vesicles,  gradually  enlarging.  They  continue  to 
arise  successively  for  a  few  days.  The  most  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance  of  this  disease  is,  the  course 
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assumed  by  the  successive  vesicles,  for  they  al¬ 
ways  take  a  lineal  direction,  presenting  a  band 
passing  either  horizontally  from  the  stomach 
round  to  the  back,  or  else  upwards  over  the 
shoulder.  The  popular  notion,  that,  when  the 
band  entirely  encircles  the  body,  the  disease  will 
be  fatal,  is  very  erroneous.  As  the  patches  suc¬ 
cessively  march  in  progress,  those  vesicles  earliest 
formed,  become  opake,  and,  about  the  fourth  day, 
are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
blue  at  the  bottom.  The  cuticle  bursts,  and  they 
form  dark  scabs,  which  scale  away  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  or  fourteenth  day.  A  few  days  more  will 
elapse,  before  the  whole  of  the  later  formed  vesi¬ 
cles  have  finished  their  courses.  Dr.  Bateman, 
to  whom  the  profession  is  so  much  indebted  for 
an  excellent  synopsis  of  cutaneous  diseases,  says 
he  has  met  with  an  instance  or  two,  wherein  the 
vesicles  degenerated  into  little  ulcers.  I  never 
witnessed  such  occurrence ;  but  I  have  seen  the 
attending  inflammation  run  distressingly  high, 
and  form  a  very  broad,  fiery-looking  band,  ex¬ 
tending  far  beyond  the  verge  of  the  vesicular 
tain  ;  the  inflamed  margin,  at  the  same  time,  so 
accurately  and  abruptly  defined,  as  to  strike  the 
eye  with  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  broad  scarlet 
ribbon.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  inflammation  was 
so  extreme,  that  I  apprehended  the  part  would 
mortify.  The  treatment  of  shingles  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  In  the  milder  cases  we  need  not  interfere  ; 
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and,  fortunately,  they  are  generally  mild.  When 
the  severer  forms  present,  we  cannot  do  more 
than  mitigate,  by  the  use  of  cooling  medicines,  for 
the  disease  will  fulfil  its  course  in  defiance  of  our 
best  exertions.  We  are  at  a  loss  respecting  the 
cause  of  shingles ;  but  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
influences  its  production  in  some  degree,  for  it 
usually  appears  most  during  the  warmer  months. 
It  is  not  contagious  ;  but  may  recur  when  the 
patient  is  aged,  and  the  disease  assumes  a  malig¬ 
nant  character ;  that  is,  when  the  eruption  early 
becomes  of  a  livid  hue;  the  surrounding  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  of  a  dull  brown,  and  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  are  depressed  ;  we 
are  called  upon  to  adopt  a  cordial  and  stimulant 
plan  of  remedy.  All  applications  to  the  eruption 
under  every  form,  and  at  every  age,  are  useless  ; 
except  that,  where  the  inflammation  runs  high,  we 
may  direct  cooling  lotions,  but  with  this  necessary 
restriction,  that  experience  has  proved  there  to 
be  danger  in  external  applications  to  the  eruption, 
when  seated  on  the  loins. 


RINGWORM . 

This  disease  consists  in  the  vesicular  eruption 
assuming  the  circular  form.  It  is  a  very  simple 
disorder,  being  of  a  merely  local  nature;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  on  account  of  the  smarting  pain,  or  the  un- 
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pleasant  appearance  it  gives*  when  seated  on  visi¬ 
ble  parts,  does  not  merit  very  serious  attention. 
The  vesicles  do  not  cover  the  circular  space  ;  but, 
as  the  name  imports,  they  creep  in  the  ring  shape, 
the  centre  being  quite  clear  of  them.  They  arise 
successively,  first  on  one  part,  then  on  another ; 
or  there  may  be  many  patches  existing  at  once. 
They  first  contain  a  limpid  fluid,  that,  like  almost 
every  other  form  of  vesicular  disease,  becomes 
gradually  turbid ;  at  length  they  burst,  and  end 
in  scabs.  The  remedial  means  are  chiefly  of  a 
topical  nature,  such  as  lotions  of  the  astringent 
kind.  Ink  is  a  common  remedy ;  but  anything 
will  do  equally  well,  that  acts  on  the  principle  of 
astringency.  Perhaps  extract  of  Goulard,  undi¬ 
luted,  or  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  or  a  solution 
of  white  vitriol,  may  be  as  good  as  any  other. 
Houseleek  is  a  powerful  vegetable  astringent; 
and,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  surpassed  in  utility  by 
those  articles  I  have  enumerated.  When  it  is 
seated  on  the  face,  it  is  always  painful  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  vesicles  :  as  when  it  attacks  the  nose 
or  lips.  Although  ringworm  is  not  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  any  particular  organic  functions,  still 
we  may  influence  it  in  mitigation,  through  the 
bowels,  by  laxatives.  Magnesia  is  sufficient  for 
common  purposes  ;  but  it  should  be  taken  daily  : 
or,  in  inveterate  cases,  a  dose  of  calomel  may  be 
requisite.  Ringworm  is  usually  the  companion 
of  children  or  youth ;  it  seldom  occurs  in  ad  vanced 
life. 
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Vesicular  eruptions,  it  will  be  remarked  by  the 
Reader,  generally  end  in  scabs ;  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  so  disgusting  in  their  appearance,  as  to  be 
objects  of  great  anxiety  to  those  who  suffer  under 
them ;  especially  when  situated  on  parts  exposed 
to  observation.  In  children,  they  are  decidedly 
owing  to  derangement  in  some  of  the  digestive 
functions ;  for  temperance  and  evacuants  never 
fail  to  relieve  them.  I  now  speak  of  those  erup¬ 
tions  that  are  not  contagious,  such  as  occupy  the 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
that  are  contagious,  as  scalled  head,  are  originally 
local,  and  unconnected  with  any  specific  state  of 
the  system.  There  are  other  diseases,  forming 
scabs,  that  are  constitutional,  but  not  contagious, 
at  least  not  usually  so,  in  the  secretion  exuding 
from  under  the  scabs,  such  as  the  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  when  it  affects  the  skin ;  and  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  section. 

THRUSH ; 

In  my  last  edition  I  placed  it  after  erysipelas  ; 
but,  conformably  with  modern  arrangement,  I 
now  remove  it  to  the  vesicular  class.  It  may 
probably  be  thought  to  not  bear  any  analogy  with 
diseased  skin.  As  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to 
anatomists,  I  shall  only  assure  the  Reader,  that 
thrush  has  all  the  characters  of  diseased  skin, 
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It  is  well  known,  by  those  at  all  conversant  with 
the  nursery,  to  be  an  assemblage  of  spots  on  the 
palate,  tongue,  and  throat.  The  tongue  is  rather 
swelled,  and,  with  the  whole  interior  surface  of 
the  mouth,  is  of  a  purple  tinge,  studded  with 
these  spots,  that  are  white  in  the  milder  degree  of 
the  affection,  but  when  the  complaint  is  more 
severe  they  have  a  yellow  hue.  Fever  is  generally 
present,  except  in  very  slight  cases.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  sleep  much  in  others.  The  spots 
have  not  any  limited  duration ;  successive  crops 
appear  and  disappear.  Sometimes  they  slough 
and  ulcerate ;  they  then  become  formidable.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  thrush  to  extend  from  the 
mouth  through  the  entire  canal  of  the  oesophagus, 
or  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  the  poor  little  patient  suffers 
severely,  when  the  whole  internal  surface  of  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels  is  one  continued  sheet  of  erup¬ 
tive  affection.  Thrush  is  most  frequent  in  chil¬ 
dren,  and  those  nursed  by  hand  ;  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  imputable  to  disordered  digestion.  This 
not  being  a  proper  place  to  discuss  the  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  Faculty  as  to  the  cause  of 
thrush,  I  shall  beg  to  be  understood  as  consider¬ 
ing  it  to  arise  from  some  derangement  in  the 
digestive  functions,  produced  by  improper  diet, 
or  other  means.  Such  view  of  its  nature  will 
lead  to  the  safest  practice.  I  would  recommend 
to  keep  the  child  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  to  give 
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it  a  solution  of  the  purest  soap,  in  milk,  combined 
with  small  doses  of  rhubarb.  A  little  borax  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  honey,  is  as 
good  an  application  in  mild  cases  as  can  be  used. 
It  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  flat  bit 
of  sponge,  fastened  on  a  flat  stick,  so  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  tooth  brush  ;  with  this,  soaked  in  the  above 
solution  of  borax,  the  spots  of  the  mouth  must  be 
frequently  touched,  rubbing  them  gently.  When 
there  is  evidence  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  being  affected,  castor  oil  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  solution  of  soap  be  given  regularly; 
but,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  medical  advice  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  nurse  would  guard 
against  a  fatal  result.  Indeed,  thrush  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  so  insidious,  being  mild  to-day  and  severe 
to-morrow,  that  a  proper  sense  of  danger  would 
always  impel  the  parent  to  obtain  medical  advice 
early.  Though  thrush  is  generally  a  disease  of 
infancy,  it  may  occur  in  advanced  life,  and  should 
be  carefully  noticed. 
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Pustules  are  elevations  of  the  cuticle  contain¬ 
ing  matter.  When  the  fluid  contents  of  a  pustule 
are  first  effused,  the  appearance  is  much  in  re¬ 
semblance  of  that  contained  in  vesicles,  but  gra¬ 
dually  a  change  in  colour  and  consistence  takes 
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place.  Pustules  first  appear  as  inflamed  spots, 
elevated  and  hard  ;  then  the  cuticle  of  the  summit 
becomes  protruded  by  the  effusion  of  the  fluid 
under  it ;  the  inflammatory  hardness  around  the 
base  still  increasing,  until  that  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  cuticular  contents,  which  we 
call  being  maturated,  or  the  formation  of  matter. 
The  inflammation  now  stops  or  decreases,  the 
cuticle  breaks,  and  its  contents  agglutinate  into  a 
scab ;  but,  sometimes  the  cuticle  remains  entire, 
and  the  matter  is  re-absorbed.  The  principal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  pustule  and  the  vesicle  is, 
that  the  former  is  always  preceded  by  induration, 
swelling,  and  inflammation,  at  the  point  of  origin ; 
before  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  effusion,  or  to 
speak  more  critically  accurate,  the  hardness  and 
swelling  constitute  the  best  distinctive  character ; 
because  there  is  accompanying  inflammation  in 
some  of  the  forms  of  vesicular  disease.  Pustules 
may  be  either  local  or  constitutional ;  and  these 
will  be  respectively  described  under  their  sepa¬ 
rate  heads  ;  but,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  re¬ 
mark  at  large,  on  the  general  nature  of  those  pus¬ 
tular  disorders,  that  are  certainly  of  sympathetic 
character.  These  may  appear  on  any  or  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  may  be  the  effect  of  derangement 
in  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pan¬ 
creas,  intestinal  canal,  bladder,  or  womb;  or  may 
result  from  the  obstruction,  deficiency,  or  excess, 
of  any  accustomed  evacuation ;  or  they  may  ensue 
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from  habits  that  are  to  be  understood  rather  than 
described:  in  short,  the  possible  operative  causes 
are  manifold.  The  face,  neck,  breast,  and  back, 
are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  pustular  and  pimply 
disease.  The  eruptions  form  and  terminate  vari¬ 
ously  ;  sometimes  they  succeed,  or  are  attended 
by,  slight  fever,  or  sickness,  or  loss  of  appetite. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  appetite  is  capricious,  or 
craving ;  there  is  a  chilliness  or  a  flushing  after 
meals,  with  an  aggravated  sense  in  the  eruptive 
parts,  especially  when  they  are  confined  to  the  face. 
The  bowels  are  disordered,  there  is  an  habitual 
costiveness,  and  perhaps,  dejection  of  spirits. 
All  these  symptoms,  varying  in  degree,  will 
modify  the  eruption,  and  prove  its  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  some  distant  cause.  Some  spots 
arise  on  the  surface,  and  run  through  the  stages 
of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  decline  in  a 
day  or  two;  these  are  generally  on  the  face,  and 

on  its  very*  surface.  Some  will  break  spontane- 

* 

ously,  and  form  scabs ;  others  will  disappear 
without  rupture ;  others  take  their  origin  deeper, 
and  form,  at  first,  a  kind  of  knob  or  tubercle,  of 
a  light  red,  a  dull  red,  or  almost  of  a  purple 
brown  colour.  But  these  advance  rather  slowly 
to  full  maturity,  and,  if  they  are  broken,  exude 
a  thick  glairy  matter,  ending,  in  scab.  They 
usually  retire  without  the  surface  breaking,  ex¬ 
cept  violence  is  employed.  Females  are  most 
frequently  the  sufferers  of  these  tubercular  pus- 
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tules.  Males,  I  observe,  are  most  prone  to  the 
small,  vivid,  rapid,  and  superficial  pustule.  Of 
these  cases  such  a  majority  occur,  as  to  make  the 
distinctions  instantly  familiar ;  for  any  blemishes 
on  the  countenance  are  so  impatiently  borne,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  my  patients  are  of  this  class. 
I  have  enumerated  the  possible  causes,  as  con¬ 
sisting  in  derangements  of  certain  distant  parts ; 
and  in  females  may,  especially,  remark  that 
irregularities  of  functional  action,  to  which  they 
are  exclusively  subject,  is  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  eruptions  on  the  face,  &c.  Either  an  excess 
or  deficiency  of  the  proper  evacuations  may  be 
productive  of  eruptive  disease.  Indeed,  expe¬ 
rience  justifies  my  saying,  that  a  deficiency,  more 
especially,  will  almost  certainly  be  attended  by 
such  effect.  The  pustules  on  the  face  and  neck 
very  seldom  form  scabs,  or  if  they  do,  they  are 
very  transient.  Sometimes  the  pustules  will 
form  with  but  little  pain ;  at  others,  a  prick¬ 
ing,  smarting,  soreness,  and  heat  is  felt.  I  have 
observed,  that  those  pustules  from  which  the 
matter  is  re-absorbed  are  usually  of  an  obstinate 
description,  because  they  seem  to  be  interwoven 
with  some  chronic  organic  affection.  The  secre¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  and  be  converted  into  mat¬ 
ter,  in  a  wonderfully  rapid  way,  and  that  matter 
will  as  rapidly  be  conveyed  from  the  pustular 
cavity,  by  the  absorbents,  into  the  system  again. 
I  have  often  witnessed  the  primary  and  final 
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stages  of  the  eruption  to  be  completed  within  24 
hours.  Some  persons  studiously  rupture  them 
as  fast  as  they  rise;  but  this  is  wrong.  Exposure 
of  the  interior  of  them  to  the  atmospheric  air 
renders  the  secretion  acrid,  and  will  probably 
make  a  troublesome  scab.  Discharging  the  mat¬ 
ter,  by  breaking  them,  will  not  mitigate  the  future 
crops ;  and  when  it  is  done  on  the  presumption 
that  the  acrimony  of  the  system  is  diminished,  by 
letting  it  thus  drain  off*  the  effect  will  not  equal 
the  hopes  of  the  patient ;  for,  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  eruptive  affection  bears  any  ana¬ 
logy  to  a  drain  for  constitutional  acrimony.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  more  violent  and  extensive 
the  eruption  was,  the  sooner  would  it  terminate ; 
but  these  eruptions  have  not  a  tendency  towards 
self-cure,  by  their  mere  abundance.  There  are 
peculiarities  too  in  the  eruptive  irritabilities ; 
some  of  them  will  not  bear  the  contact  of  any 
greasy  matter,  as  ointments,  &c. ;  and  others  will 
not  bear  any  stimulant  application  whatever,  that 
is  not  in  the  form  of  an  ointment:  experience 
alone  can  determine  these  distinctions.  All  irre¬ 
gularities  in  diet  or  habits  aggravate  the  erup¬ 
tion.  A  defect  or  excess  of  evacuation  by  stool, 
urine,  or  perspiration,  will  influence  it ;  in  short, 
every  change  the  system  suffers  will  have  a  cor¬ 
respondent  effect  on  the  pustules.  Some  particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  food,  as  fish,  &c.  will  alone  seem  to 
modify  them  for  the  moment  All  these,  how- 
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ever,  will  be  best  taught  by  experience,  as  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  sought  or  avoided.  Derangements  in 
the  digestive  organs  being  a  common  source  of 
eruptive  disease,  especially  those  which  attack 
the  face,  we  should  be  always  watchful  as  to 
their  state,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  of 
the  eruption.  Much  may  be  learned  from  a  due 
consideration  of  those  actions,  which,  when  un¬ 
duly  performed,  are  the  never-failing  causes  of 
particular  or  general  disorder. 

It  has  before  been  remarked,  that  when  females 
are  subject  to  permanent  pustular  eruption  on 
the  face  and  neck,  varying  but  in  degree,  it  will 
generally  be  imputable  to  some  disorder  of  those 
functions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  sex ;  and  all 
means  that  are  not  successfully  directed  to  the 
removal  of  existing  obstructions,  in  the  part  allu¬ 
ded  to,  will  never  afford  relief  to  the  skin.  Lax¬ 
atives  or  sudorifics  may  procure  a  momentary 
mitigation  ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  total  removal 
of  the  obstruction,  and  a  due  evacuation,  will 
effect  a  cure.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true, 
that  the  skin,  of  the  face  especially,  shall  almost 
invariably  be  sympathetically  affected,  when  fe¬ 
males  are  arrived  at  maturity,  and  do  not  enjoy 
the  necessary  degree  of  periodical  evacuations ; 
and  it  is,  too,  to  be  observed,  that  these  sympa¬ 
thetic  eruptions  do  not  so  generally  attend  a  total 
suppression  of  that  evacuation,  as  a  mere  defici¬ 
ency  only.  We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that 
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when  the  obstruction  is  complete,  the  eruption 
would  be  most  diffused;  but  experience  tells  us 
the  reverse.  When  the  obstruction  is  total, 
dropsy  is  a  more  general  consequence.  I  have, 
however,  seen  instances  wherein  the  eruption  has 
existed,  and  the  evacuation  wholly  suppressed ; 
one,  indeed,  of  a  very  melancholy  kind.  The 
patient  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  connection 
between  the  obstruction  and  the  eruption,  but 
impatiently  applied  a  sedative  lotion  to  the  face ; 
the  result  was,  dropsy  of  the  womb,  and  death. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  there  was  not  at  any  one  time 
more  than  half  a  dozen  pustules  visible.  What 
a  lesson  does  this  convey!  Were  it  only  a  solitary 
instance  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  it  ought  to 
impose  upon  us  the  strictest  caution  in  our  pur¬ 
suits  for  relief.  Sometimes  these  eruptions  will 
appear  during  suckling ;  in  other  cases,  on  wean¬ 
ing.  Some  females  always  have  tubercular  pus¬ 
tules  during  pregnancy ;  others,  again,  are  clear 
of  them,  only  while  in  that  state.  Again,  some 
will  have  a  clear  skin,  except  about  the  time  of 
periodical  indisposition,  when  a  few  pustules 
arise  on  the  chin,  forehead,  or  nose.  Indeed,  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  though  not  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  exceptions,  that,  in  all  these 
varieties  of  cases,  the  pustules  are  more  numerous 
and  vigorous,  during,  or  just  preceding,  those 
periods,  than  in  the  intervals.  These  facts  prove, 
decidedly,  that  eruptions  of  the  face,  &c.  can  be 
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the  genuine  marks  of  organic  derangement ;  and 
it  is  now  my  business  farther  to  prove,  that  they 
not  only  can  be,  but  that  they  generally  are,  so. 
I  think  that  three-fourths  of  the  cases  occurring 
to  my  notice,  of  eruption  on  the  neck,  face,  &c.  of 
females,  may  be  traced  to  the  cause  stated  ;  for 
the  removal  of  those  obstructions  will  always 
afford  relief,  and  generally  a  permanent  cure. 
This  too,  by  the  use  of  precisely  the  same  reme¬ 
dies  adapted  to  dispel  obstruction,  as  might  have 
been  efficacious,  if  not  a  single  pustule  had  been 
present.  I  have  cured  many  eruptions,  by  such 
deobstruent  medicines,  without  any  application 
whatever  to  the  skin,  which  is  all  the  proof  my 
mind  requires.  Yet  I  would  add,  that  when  the 
obstruction  has  continued  long,  and  the  eruption 
been  general  and  severe,  I  have  found  it  requisite 
to  use  topical  applications,  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  those  morbid  habits  of  action,  that  the 
vessels  have  assumed,  from  the  duration  of 
the  original  cause.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance ;  and  I  cannot  urge  it  with  the 
weight  of  consideration  that  it  impresses  my¬ 
self.  I  have  often  known  a  pustular  eruption 
on  the  face,  that  could  not  be  alleviated  by 
any  application,  because  it  was  the  mere  sympa¬ 
thetic  effect  of  distant  morbid  action,  and  that, 
even  after  a  continued  course  of  medicine,  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  as  inveterate  as  ever ;  yet  on  the  use 
'  of  those  very  liniments  and  lotions,  that  had 
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been  ineffectual  before  the  course,  the  eruption 
has  immediately  disappeared.  Such  facts,  which 
are  numerous  in  my  experience,  demonstrate 
plainly ;  first,  that  the  original  exciting  cause  of 
the  eruption  has  been  removed  by  the  medicinal 
course;  and,  secondly,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  continue  their  morbid  actions  from  mere 
morbid  habit.  These  considerations  constitute 
the  best  plea  I  can  urge  for  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  perseverance.  Patients  should  calm¬ 
ly  wait  the  periods  when  the  judicious  practi¬ 
tioner  may  adopt  or  modify  external  means  of 
relief.  By  a  timid  compliance  with  the  patients 
natural  anxiety  for  cure,  the  practitioner  may 
prolong,  rather  than  expedite,  such  event,  if  he 
applies  external  means  too  soon.  I  would  ever 
recommend  the  patient  to  not  subject  her  or  his 
case  to  any  professional  man,  in  whose  honour 
and  skill  they  cannot  implicitly  confide ;  and, 
having  selected  such  a  party,  they  should  never 
interfere  ;  for  the  attendant  must  either  prescribe 
a  downright  simple  composition,  that  cannot 
have  any  effect,  or  he  must,  by  some  active 
means,  do  mischief ;  so  that  this  very  impatience 
will  be  properly  punished  by  additional  expense, 
suffering,  and  disappointment.  In  cases  of  erup¬ 
tive  disease  on  parts  exposed,  this  impatience  is 
the  more  troublesome,  whereby  a  timid  practi¬ 
tioner  is  embarrassed,  and  a  bold  one  gives  dis¬ 
gust  because  he  will  not  be  dictated  to. — To  re- 
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turn,  I  trust  that  my  Readers  concur  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  these  pustular  eruptions  are  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  that  they  may  remain  as  mere 
local  affections,  after  the  original  cause  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  that  due  application,  to  the  part 
alone,  will  then  dispel  them.  »  When  the  pus¬ 
tules  are  confined  to  the  face  and  neck  of  a 
female  patient,  we  may  generally  consider  them 
as  the  effect  of  that  peculiar  organic  irritation, 
to  vrhich  they  are  sexually  subject ;  but  when 
they  appear  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  body,  I  think 
experience  denotes  the  cause  as  seated  in  the 
stomach  or  liver ;  especially,  if  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  feverish  chills  or  heats,  or  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  modified  by  the  diet,  or  there  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  indigestion.  I  have  noticed  a  few  cases 
that  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  feet  being 
kept  too  cool ;  for  they  have  been  relieved  in  the 
warmth,  promoted  by  flannel  socks.  In  males, 
this  pustular  affection  is  frequently  caused  by 
irregularities  of  habit,  disordering  the  digestive 
functions,  or  by  improper  practices,  early  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  indeed,  the  latter  cause  is  still  more  fruitful 
of  such  affection  in  the  female  sex ;  and  I  would 
hint,  that,  in  either,  a  perseverance  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  diseases  more  fatal  than  superficial 
pustules.  When  this  has  been  suspected  as  an 
operating  cause,  I  think  I  have  generally  noticed 
the  eruption  to  be  of  a  brown  hue,  and  most 
abundant  about  the  margin  of  the  hair,  on  the 
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forehead,  and  the  breast  bone.  I  shall  not  no¬ 
tice  this  matter  farther,  than  by  exhortation  to 
abandon  a  practice  that  may  produce  irremedia¬ 
ble  disease ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  to  rely,  with  a  full  confidence,  on  the 
professional  attendant’s  honour  in  making  the 
disclosure :  such  candour  will  ever  exalt,  and 
not  degrade,  the  patient,  in  the  regard  of  the 
practitioner.  When  the  pustular  eruption  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  breast  and  body,  the  marks  of  par¬ 
ticular  visceral  disorder  will  generally  be  dis¬ 
played,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  professional 
judgement.  I  have  noticed  the  piles  occasionally 
attacking  those  who  are  subject  to  such  eruption, 
and  during  such  attack  the  eruption  would  be 
mitigated  or  subside,  but  always  re-appearing  on 
the  cessation  of  the  piles,  evincing  sympathetic 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  liver  and  its 
vascular  appendages.  In  cases  of  indigestion, 
accompanied  by  pustular  disease,  an  acidity  of 
stomach  is  a  general  symptom.  This  symptom 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  cause,  and  that  too  by 
men  whose  eminence  in  practice  might  have  led 
us  to  expectation  of  better  views  ;  therefore  I  am 
the  less  surprised  to  sometimes  meet  with  pa¬ 
tients  who  complain  of  acidity,  and  impute  their 
eruptions  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  by  simply  pre¬ 
scribing  to  this  symptom,  I  should  only  disap¬ 
point  the  patient  and  disgrace  myself  Magne¬ 
sia,  alkali,  chalk,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  anti- 
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acids,  will  avail  nothing  in  the  core  ;  therefore,  I 
assure  my  Readers,  that  all  their  time  will  be 
lost  in  such  silly  attempts.  The  immediate 
cause  of  every  variety  of  pustular  eruption  is  in 
the  glands  of  the  skin,  which,  assuming  a  dis¬ 
eased  action,  (generally  in  sympathy  with  some 
distant  part,)  inflame  and  secrete  a  new  fluid 
under  the  external  skin,  which,  by  a  process  pe¬ 
culiar  to  its  quality  and  situation,  becomes  that 
which  we  call  matter.  The  glands  of  the  skin, 
or  the  fine  extremities  of  the  vessels,  may  be 
themselves  generally  diseased  :  in  other  words, 
they  may  be  in  siich  a  state  of  torpor,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  disease  by  the  stagnation  of  the  matter  they 
secrete,  or  they  may  be  in  such  a  state  of  exces¬ 
sive  irritability,  as  shall  make  them  excitable 
into  excessive  action  by  the  application  of  any 
irritating  matter.  Either  of  these  states  being 
general,  and  permanent,  may  be  said  to  be  con¬ 
stitutional  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  confine  the 
term  constitutional  to  the  signification  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs. 
The  skin  and  its  appendages  are  as  liable  to  ge¬ 
neral  disease,  in  structure  or  function,  as  any 
of  those  organs  whose  operations  may  be  more 
sensible  to  our  feelings  ;  and,  when  they  are  so, 
we  must  expect  as  much  obstinacy  in  cure. 
Common  sense  will  infer,  that  there  must  be  a 
modification  of  our  means  adapted  to  such  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  state.  These  pustular  forms  will  be 
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modified  by  the  seat  of  the  primary  cause  and 
their  intensity  strictly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  that  cause.  Every  patient  who  has  suffered 
long  from  such  eruptions,  especially  those  of  the 
face,  &c.  will  have  remarked  the  changes  in 
them  that  appear  to  be  influenced  by  particular 
affections  or  states  of  the  constitution.  What¬ 
ever  deranges  the  general  system  will  aggravate 
the  pustules  either  by  its  direct  influence,  or 
through  the  augmented  irritation  of  the  organic 
affection.  I  have  dwelt  at  large  on  these  pustu¬ 
lar  disorders,  because  they  are  what  always  most 
excite  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  for  relief.  When 
appearing  on  the  face,  they  are  disgusting  ble¬ 
mishes,  which  art  is  demanded  to  hastily  remove; 
and  it  requires  all  the  resolution  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  withhold  from  precipitate  means,  when 
he  witnesses  the  impatience  of  those  under  his 
care ;  but  honesty  of  intention,  supported  by 
practical  skill,  will  never  deviate  from  that  safe 
and  sure  line  of  conduct,  which  must  eventually 
confirm  reputation.  I  shall  sum  up  this  article, 
by  entreating  those  afflicted  with  continued  pus¬ 
tular  disease,  to  never  tamper  with  themselves 
either  by  physic  or  lotion.  The  primary  cause 
always  lies  too  profound  for  common  research ; 
and  by  mistaking  it,  or,  if  even  is  not  mistaken,  by 
the  adoption  of  improper  means,  they  will  entail 
a  suffering  that  can  never  terminate  in  cure,  and  a 
regret  that  can  never  terminate  but  in  the  grave. 

After  having  spoken  at  large  on  those  pustular 
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eruptions,  that,  by  being  connected  with  the 
particular  state  of  some  of  the  animal  functions; 
and,  therefore,  more  delicate  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  pustules  that  are  of  a  merely  local 
nature.  They  may  arise  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
either  spontaneously  or  as  the  effects  of  local 
irritation.  They  will  often  appear  where,  what 
is  termed  a  strengthening  plaister,  is  applied ; 
or  they  may  be  produced  abundantly  and  of  a 
magnitude  and  aspect  almost  carbuncular,  by 
some  lotions  of  a  high  stimulating  nature,  as  a 
solution  of  emetic  tartar.  Sometimes  they  occur 
on  the  spot  where  a  blister  has  been  raised  and 
healed,  and  sometimes  around  its  margin  when 
there  is  much  extended  inflammation.  In  short, 
their  possible  excitement  is  as  various  as  the  com¬ 
parative  delicacy  of  skins ;  or  the  acrid  qualities 
of  medicaments.  I  shall  first  describe  the 

PUSTULAR  ITCH . 

In  some  constitutions  the  itch  forms  a  true 
pustule,  having  an  inflamed  and  very  angry  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  attended  as  much  by  sense  of  soreness 
as  of  itching.  Although  the  disease,  assuming 
this  pustular  form,  seems  to  take  its  ardent  cha¬ 
racter  from  a  particular  state  of  the  system,  or 
the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  vessels  of  the  inner 
skin,  yet  it  must  not,  in  a  general  sense,  be  under- 
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stood  as  a  constitutional  disease ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
caused  by  the  derangement  of  any  distant  part ; 
it  is  merely  the  operation  of  an  irritating  matter 
on  a  part  peculiarly  irritable.  To  prove  this 
I  need  only  remark,  that  the  very  same  kind  of 
itch  virus  will  produce  distinct  appearances  in 
different  subjects  :  the  one  shall  labour  under  this 
form,  and  the  other  under  that  which  is  the 
object  of  another  section.  More,  that  the  same 
patient  shall  display  both  forms  at  once,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  body ;  or  he  shall  have  them 
intermixed,  according  to  the  respective  irritabi¬ 
lities  of  the  points  of  disease.  If  some  practical 
distinctions  did  not  arise,  making  it  desirable  to 
shew  the  varieties  of  form  of  disease  that  the 
virus  may  excite,  yet  these  distinctions  of  visible 
character  are  necessary  to  guide  the  healing  hand; 
for,  although  sulphur  may  be  considered  as  a 
specific  in  the  cure  of  the  genuine  itch,  when  in 
the  pimply  form,  it  will  very  often  aggravate  the 
pustular  sort,  and  increase  the  inflammation  in 
an  inflammatory  habit.  The  pustular  itch  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  very  seldom 
on  the  body,  in  the  form  of  pustule,  varying  in 
size ;  some  as  small  as  the  head  of  a  large  pin, 
others  as  large  as  a  small  boil:  the  margin 
is  extremely  hot,  red,  sore,  and  rather  hard. 
When  the  head  is  broken,  scabs  wifi  from ; 
and,  in  irritable  habits,  an  ugly  little  ulcer, 
with  a  slough  in  it;  these  become  worse  daily, 
by  neglect  or  filth,  and  the  complaint  ex- 
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tends  its  influence.  So  great  is  the  soreness  and  • 
itching,  in  bad  cases,  that  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  slight  symptomatic  fever  brought  on,  and 
then  the  character  of  the  complaint  becomes 
truly  confused,  to  any  but  the  most  experienced 
observer.  There  is,  however,  something  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  aspect  of  the  pustules,  so  that,  I  think 
I  should  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  them.  Yet 
this  discrimination  cannot  be  expected  from  any 
but  a  professional  eye ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
call  to  the  Reader’s  attention  some  more  obvious 
points,  such  as  whether  the  patient  has  been  in  the 
way  of  infection,  and  whether  the  pustules  were 
attended  by  great  itching,  during  their  whole 
course ;  also,  whether  there  are  not  visible  pim¬ 
ples  of  a  small  size,  containing  a  limpid  fluid, 
and  itching,  interspersed  among  the  pustules  ;  or, 
whether  he  has  communicated  infection  to  any 
other  person  :  due  reflection,  on  these  points, 
will  usually  decide  all  doubts.  Supposing  the 
character  of  the  pustules  to  be  identified,  it  now 
remains  to  say  what  are  the  remedies  to  be  used. 
I  have  said  before,  that  sulphur  will  often  irritate 
too  much,  and  rather  increase  the  complaint ; 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  tried  in  the  form  of  oint¬ 
ment,  and  made  with  the  flowers  of  brimstone, 
instead  of  the  crude  black  brimstone  ;  using  it, 
at  first,  rather  mild ;  and,  perhaps,  the  addition 
of  a  little  tar  may  improve  its  efficacy,  as  well 
as  diminish  its  irritating  property.  The  strength 
of  the  ointment  may  be  augmented,  if  the  skin 
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will  bear  it,  or  the  crude  brimstone  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  dowers.  Brimstone  should  be 
taken,  internally,  in  small  but  repeated  doses, 
daily.  If  it  is  taken  in  large  doses,  it  will  run 
off  by  stool,  and  not  operate  on  the  skin  ;  it  will 
then  be  useless ;  or  10  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  may 
be  taken,  four  times  daily,  in  a  tea-cupful  of 
water,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  spirit  of  lavender. 
Beyond  these  means  I  would  advise  the  patient 
to  not  proceed.  In  some  irritable  habits,  where 
the  irritation  runs  high,  opium,  mercurials,  &c. 
may  be  requisite;  and  these  means,  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  should  be  confined  to  medical  ad¬ 
ministration  alone. 
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Of  this  there  are  several  varieties,  designated 
by  their  circumstances  of  situation,  magnitude, 
and  disorder  of  the  general  system.  In  some 
species  of  the  pustular  tetter,  there  is  an  affinity 
of  character  with  vesicular  disease,  for  the  pus¬ 
tules  will  be  intermingled  with  vesicles.  The 
pustular,  or,  as  it  is  called,  running,  tetter  as¬ 
sumes  different  forms.  It  may  be  either  diffused 
over  the  surface  in  irregular  shapes,  or  it  may 
be  clustered  in  circular  or  other  well-defined 
patches.  In  all  cases  of  pustular  tetter,  there  is 
an  inflammatory  margin  around  the  base  of  each 
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individual  pustule,  and  when  many  are  congre¬ 
gated  together  on  one  spot,  the  inflammation  will 
be  vivid,  and  extended  some  distance  around. 
In  the  clustered  sort,  each  pustule  is  usually  of 
a  smaller  size  than  where  they  are  separately  dis¬ 
persed  without  any  marked  arrangement.  When 
formed  into  patches,  each  cluster  seems  to  be 
limited  in  extent  by  the  virulency  of  the  disorder. 
Sometimes  a  single  patch  will  not  exceed  the 
magnitude  of  a  sixpence.  In  other  cases,  one 
may  nearly  cover  a  limb,  or  the  diffused  kind  may 
be  individually  set  so  close  as  to  cover  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  surface.  Whatever  may  be  the  shape 
of  the  patches,  they  terminate  in  the  pustules  form¬ 
ing  scabs,  which  constitute  one  entire  scabby  sur¬ 
face,  when  they  individually  coalesce.  In  all  the 
stages  of  their  formation  they  excite  personal 
distress  ;  either  in  the  smarting  and  burning  pain 
or  itching  accompanying  them.  They  are  very 
tender  in  some  delicate  habits,  and  when  they 
are  also  profuse,  beget  a  degree  of  irritative 
fever.  Sometimes  they  heal  in  one  part  and  aug¬ 
ment  in  another,  or  seem  to  creep  forward  to  the 
adjoining  sound  skin.  Sometimes  again  they  will 
suddenly  depart,  and  re-appear  at  distant  points. 
Indeed,  they  do  so  vary  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  to  render  any  attempt  at  popular  arrangement 
a  very  difficult  task.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  the  pustular  tetter  may  be  a  very  serious  dis¬ 
order  of  the  skin  ;  for,  in  one  species,  it  degene- 
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rates  into  such  virulent  ulcers,  as  to  irretrievably 
destroy  the  part.  Probably  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  judging  every  serious  case  of  pustular 
tetter  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  system, 
for  they  too  frequently  embarrass  our  skill  with 
more  difficulty  than  their  appearance  might  de¬ 
note  ;  and  this  is  ever  measured  by  the  duration 
of  their  existence.  An  alterative  course  of  me¬ 
dicine  is  the  surest,  though  the  most  tedious, 
mode  of  cure.  All  external  applications  are  to 
be  governed  by  caution,  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
form  of  cutaneous  disease  more  easily  aggravated 
by  mistaken  surgery  than  the  different  kinds  of 
pustular  tetter.  The  Reader  is  strenuously  ad¬ 
vised  to  never  do  more  than  keep  the  system  cool 
by  simple  regimen,  to  use  occasional  laxatives, 
alteratives,  or  bark,  and  to  avoid  all  applica¬ 
tions  that  stimulate.  A  little  spermaceti  oint¬ 
ment,  or  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  where  there 
is  much  inflammation,  is  the  utmost  he  should 
use  surgically. 


SCALLED  HEAD . 

Unfortunately  for  schools  and  families, 
this  disease  is  yearly  becoming  more  prevalent ; 
its  contagious  nature  propagating  it  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  facility.  Whenever  a  spot  appears  among 
the  hair  of  a  child  it  should  be  cautiously  ob¬ 
served;  and,  if  common  simple  means  do  not 
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dispel  it  totally,  active  remedies,  under  medical 
supermtendance,  should  be  adopted  without  loss 
of  time.  The  scalled  head  is,  however,  often 
supposed  to  exist,  by  mistaking  common  pim¬ 
ples  for  it ;  and  by  mal -treatment,  the  complaint 
which  was  truly  simple,  has  been  converted  into 
an  extended  disease.  It  is  not  every  spot,  or  col¬ 
lection  of  spots,  on  the  head  that  can  justly  be 
designated  as  this  complaint,  although  the  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  attending  the  eruption 
may  bewilder  the  inexperienced  observer.  Scal¬ 
led  head  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  diseases 
of  a  mere  transitory  nature.  It  appears  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  bulbs,  from  whence  the  hair 
takes  root.  These  little  bulbs  run  into  partial  sup¬ 
purations,  burst,  and  discharge  a  matter,  which, 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  concretes  into  a  scab. 
Under  this  scab  is  a  continued  secretion  of  a  fluid, 
either  very  acrid  in  its  quality,  or  rendered  so  by 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  exposure  of  these  little  ulcers 
to  the  air,  makes  them  more  virulent,  and  less 
easy  to  be  cured.  Therefore,  a  principal  means 
of  relief  consists  in  covering  the  affected  parts 
with  a  cap  of  bladder,  or  varnished  silk. 
When  the  scab  is  removed,  very  small  cells 
appear,  something  resembling  those  made  by 
insects  in  old  timber  ;  these  are  ulcers,  furnishing 
a  discharge  that  is  extremely  offensive  to  the 
smell,  and  communicates  a  similar  disease  in 
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others,  if  the  matter  comes  in  contact  with  the 
hairy  scalp  of  another  person.  When  the  disease 
has  existed  some  time,  the  ulcers  augment  indivi¬ 
dually,  and,  by  running  into  each  other,  form 
larger  ones,  that  seem  no  longer  to  obey  the 
laws  of  their  primary  formation ;  for,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  root  of  each  hair  dis- 
tinctly,  the  intermediate  skin  is  enveloped  in 
disease,  making  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp 
one  entire  scab,  covering  one  entire  ulcer. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  this  degree  of  invete¬ 
racy,  the  patient  is  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 
The  acrid  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
occasioning  glandular  swellings,  pain,  restless¬ 
ness,  hectic  fever,  and  emaciation.  This  is  the 
state  in  which  scalled  head  too  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  where  filth  fosters 
it  into  as  miserable  an  affliction  as  squalid 
wretchedness  can  display.  Of  all  eruptive  dis¬ 
eases,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  aggravated  by 
filthy  habits  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  apparently 
severe,  mere  cleanliness  will  effect  a  cure.  But, 
although  the  studious  separation  of  all  foul  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  part  is  an  important  auxiliary  in 
treatment,  yet  some  subjects  are  prone  to  run 
into  the  extreme  of  the  disease,  when  exposed  to 
the  infection,  in  spite  of  washing,  scrubbing,  &c. 
The  first  means,  nevertheless,  must  be  to  clear 
the  surface,  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  the 
hair  close,  or  shaving  the  head,  when  practicable; 
removing  the  scabs,  and  washing  the  whole  with 
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soft  soap  and  warm  water,  repeatedly.  Shaving 
the  hair  off  will  be  easily  accomplished,  on  those 
parts  that  are  not  under  disease,  and  this  should 
not  be  omitted;  because  the  discharge,  being 
confined  by  the  hair,  not  only  becomes  intolerably 
offensive  to  the  scent,  but  is  also  the  means  of 
making  it  more  virulent  in  quality,  by  its  being 
allowed  to  assume  putrescency.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  the  scabs  are  commonly  about  the 
crown  of  the  head,  in  greatest  abundance.  This 
is  not  invariable;  but  is  mentioned  as  usually 
the  case,  in  what  is  termed  the  true  scalled 
head,  in  contradistinction  to  another  disease, 
something  resembling  it,  and  which  will  be 
the  next  object  of  my  consideration,  I  can- 
not  discharge  my  conscience  of  neglect,  if  I 
omit  to  declare  my  conviction  of  the  propriety 
of  calling  in  professional  aid,  in  every  case  of 
scalled  head,  without  exception.  I  have  witness¬ 
ed  such  lamentable  mischief,  from  zeal  and  ig¬ 
norance,  in  the  random  treatment  of  it,  that  I 
think  my  labours  would  be  well  repaid,  could  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  earnest  appeal  to  parental 
feeling  would  avail.  In  the  slightest  and  most 
recent  cases,  it  will  sometimes  call  forth  all  our 
skill  to  encounter  it  with  success.  Mismanage¬ 
ment  at  the  outset  will  render  it  extremely  obsti¬ 
nate.  Cleanliness,  a  little  tar,  or  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment,  or  tar  and  sulphur  combined ;  wearing  an 
oiled  silk  cap ;  and  opening  the  bowels ;  this  is 
all  the  parent  should  do,  and  even  this  little 
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should  be  done  with  caution.  Nostrums  of  every 
kind,  whether  as  medicine  or  dressings,  should 
be  scrupulously  rejected.  The  officious  advice 
of  friends,  in  recommendation  of  this  particular 
wash,  or  that  particular  ointment,  must  be  resist¬ 
ed,  however  numerous  the  reported  precedents  in 
their  favour  may  be ;  and  these  precedents  are 
never  wanting ;  for  what  experience  cannot,  in¬ 
vention  can,  supply.  The  use  of  strong  astrin¬ 
gents  is  the  common  practice  of  the  nursery; 
such  as  houseleek;  or  mercurials,  as  the  blue 
ointment.  The  danger  of  indiscriminately  using 
the  former  description  of  means,  without  at  the 
same  time  conjoining  the  internal  use  of  proper 
alteratives,  especially  if  the  complaint  is  not  in  its 
commencement,  is  beyond  the  consideration  of 
ignorant  zeal.  Total  blindness,  or  water  on  the 
brain,  are  the  most  probable  consequences  of 
improper  treatment. 

That  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  a  trouble¬ 
some,  as  well  as  dangerous  remedy,  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  those  who  know  the  probability,  or  we 
may  say  certainty,  of  its  producing  a  severe  sali¬ 
vation  when  applied  externally.  The  surface  is 
large  with  wdiich  it  must  come  in  contact  when 
the  disease  is  spread  over  the  hairy  scalp,  and  its 
salivary  effects  will  be  felt  in  a  degree  proportion¬ 
ately  dangerous ;  but,  even  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  such  a  mercurial  influence  may  have  on 
a  delicate  constitution,  the  pain,  and  personal 
distress,  experienced  under  salivation,  cannot  be 
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appreciated  but  by  those  who  have  suffered  it. 
When  it  has  supervened,  all  means  to  mitigate 
the  effect  are  futile:  it  will  continue  for  a  certain 
period.  After  all  this  suffering  and  danger,  the 
poor  patient  is  not  relieved  in  the  complaint  the 
mercury  was  intended  to  cure.  I  cannot  better 
conclude  the  subject,  than  by  an  earnest  exhorta¬ 
tion  against  private  empiricism  in  this  formidable 
complaint :  I  would  most  pathetically  appeal  to 
parental  affection  on  the  expediency  of  profes¬ 
sional  assistance,  the  first  moment  scalled  head  is 
suspected. 

THE  MILK  CRUST 

This  affection  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  scalled  head ;  but  the  scab  in  this  is  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  scalp  and  face,  some¬ 
times  spreading  over  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
shoulder  ;  and  its  spreading  thus  is  the  principal 
mark  of  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  it  and 
the  last-mentioned  complaint,  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
mere  external  appearance ;  except  we  add,  that  the 
discharge  under  the  scab  is  less  offensive  to  the 
smell,  and  not  so  acrid  in  its  quality ;  the  scabs 
dry  away  in  bran-like  scales.  This  disease  is 
not,  as  many  suppose,  of  the  same  nature  as 
scalled  head,  in  its  milder  form  ;  it  is  not  conta- 
gious,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  not  affected 
by  the  absorption :  here,  consequently,  two  im- 
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portant  features  of  scalled  head  do  not  exist. 
The  name  of  this  disease  is  by  no  means  accurate. 
The  term  milk  crust,  which  implies  its  origin 
from  milk  diet,  is  erroneous,  on  this  ground ;  for, 
I  have  seen  as  many  cases  of  genuine  milk  crust 
in  adults  as  in  infants :  the  very  worst  case  I  ever 
saw,  was  in  a  lady  of  nearly  thirty  years  old.  It 
had  existed  four  years ;  and,  by  improper  treat¬ 
ment,  so  completely  extended  over  the  forehead, 
face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  as  to  resemble  the  mili¬ 
tary  vizor  of  our  forefathers.  Had  this  borne 
an  affinity  of  character  with  scalled  head,  it 
would  not  so  speedily  have  been  cured  by  the 
simple  means  I  used,  followed  by  an  issue;  as  a 
security  against  the  common  effects  of  suddenly 
dispelled  irritations.  Although  this  complaint  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  so  offensive  as  scalled  head, 
still  it  is  not  only  disgusting  in  its  appearance, 
but  also  of  some  constitutional  importance,  when 
it  has  continued  long ;  therefore,  means  of  relief 
are  ever  desirable.  But  the  anxiety  for  this  re¬ 
lief  should  never  induce  the  patient  to  use  strong 
applications  to  the  part  affected ;  cleanliness, 
alone,  will  frequently  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder, 
in  its  primary  stage ;  but  a  gentle  laxative  should 
be  repeatedly  administered.  If  this,  and  repeated 
washing  with  a  soap  lather,  afterwards  covering 
the  head  with  an  oiled  silk  cap,  should  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  stop  its  progress,  farther  advice  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  The  principal  danger,  in  this 
case,  will  arise  from  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by 
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a  possible  mistake  of  sealled  head  for  milk  crust ; 
they  are  too  easily  confounded  by  an  inexperien¬ 
ced  observer ;  therefore,  the  precaution  of  medi- 
cal  opinion  is  ever  adviseable.  Respecting  the 
hasty  cure  of  milk  crust,  the  same  remarks  of 
risk  will  be  applicable,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
eruptive  disease.  All  the  scabby  incrustations 
of  the  head  will  require  a  similarity  of  treatment, 
whatever  may  be  their  form  or  character  speci¬ 
fically. 

INFANTILE  ERUPTIONS, 

I  feel  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  enlarge  in 
remark  on  infantile  eruptions,  generally,  and  to 
urge  some  points  of  essential  importance  to  in¬ 
fantile  security.  Cutaneous  diseases  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  especially  during  the  first  year  of 
existence,  are  so  common,  that  scarcely  an  in¬ 
fant  passes  through  its  early  age,  without  some 
eruptive  affection  or  other.  Errors  in  diet  of  the 
parent,  if  she  suckles  her  offspring ;  improper 
food,  if  the  child  is  brought  up  by  the  hand ; 
inattention  to  the  state  of  its  bowels  i  or  accumu¬ 
lated  foul  matter  on  its  skin ;  may,  in  common 
with  many  other  causes,  produce  eruptions  or 
ulcers  on  the  surface.  The  danger  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  relieve  these  complaints,  by  applications 
to  the  affected  part,  has  been  already  stated ;  but, 
as  it  cannot  be  too  urgently  enforced,  I  would 
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beg 'to  urge  it  again,  as  a  consideration  of  vital 
import  to  the  little  sufferer.  When  an  eruption 
appears  on  the  skin  of  an  infant,  it  is  not  always 
to  be  considered  as  disease,  for  it  is,  sometimes, 
but  a  salutary  sympathy  of  the  vessels  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  the  child  is  suckled,  it  may  usually 
be  traced  to  some  irregularity  of  indulgence  in 
the  parent ;  for  the  child  is  exposed  to  but  few 
incitements  to  disease,  if  the  mother  is  observant 
in  her  food.  Should  the  eruption  become  trou-  ■ 
blesome  by  its  irritation,  the  child’s  bowels  be 
disordered,  with  either  green  slimy  stools,  very 
frequent,  or  else,  on  the  contrary,  too  costive, 
the  mother  had  better  change  her  regimen,  ma¬ 
king  it  as  simple  and  nutritious  as  she  can;  taking 
a  little  rhubarb  or  magnesia,  rendered  warm  with 
ginger ;  this  will  operate  on  the  infant,  through 
the  milk,  and  is  ever  the  best  mode  of  admi¬ 
nistering  gentle  purgatives  to  it.  Should  neither 
a  change  of  diet  in  the  parent,  nor  a  slight  pur¬ 
gative,  as  above,  effect  an  amendment  in  the 
little  charge,  medical  advice  should  be  had  re¬ 
course  to  ;  for,  beyond  this,  the  busy  anxiety  of 
the  parent  should  never  proceed.  Calomel,  lau¬ 
danum,  or  antimonials,  must  be  utterly  banished 
from  the  closets  of  mothers  of  infants.  I  would 
solemnly  entreat  them  not  to  be  influenced  by 
any  domestic  system  of  physic  whatever,  to  tam¬ 
per  with  the  eruptive  affections  of  the  helpless 
sufferers  ; — still  less  to  employ  nostrums,  or  they 
may  run  their  solicitude,  for  the  infant’s  ease,  into 
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unconscious  murder.  The  eruptions  produced, 
by  the  cause  under  consideration,  are  generally 
of  a  transitory  nature.  Small  pimples,  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  patches  of  discoloration,  &c. 
are  the  customary  appearances  ;  but,  if  the  skin 
becomes  ulcerated,  or  pimples  containing  matter* 
and  attended  with  inflammation,  and  fever,  should 
arise,  instant  recourse  must  be  had  to  medical 
aid.  Indeed,  fever  is  ever  to  be  considered  a 
symptom  denoting  important  disease,  when  pre¬ 
ceding  or  accompanying  eruption,  at  all  ages. 

When  the  infant  is  brought  up  by  the  hand,  as 
it  is  termed,  it  is  liable  to  a  multitude  of  opera- 
ting  causes  productive  of  disease,  that  it  would 
have  been  exempt  from  if  nurtured  by  the  breast. 
Every  deviation  from  its  accustomed  diet  is  felt, 
and  becomes  sensible,  by  disorder ;  it  is  even 
difficult  to  uniformly  procure  similar  food.  The 
milk  cannot  always  be  obtained  from  the  same 
cow,  nor  under  the  same  constitutional  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  animal.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
quality  of  cow’s  milk  varies  with  the  change  of 
her  food  ;  on  hay  and  grass,  her  secretions  will 
be  different.  The  bread  too  is  perpetually  vary¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  large  towns,  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  lies  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  bakers. 
Thus,  the  simplest  and  least  varied  diet  that  can 
be  devised  for  an  infant  is  still  subject  to  much 
inconvenience ;  their  delicate  digestive  organs 
being  so  susceptible  of  impression,  that  any  de¬ 
parture  from  simplicity  is  sure  to  create  disorder 
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in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Whether  suckled  or 
not,  the  derangements  of  these  organs  are  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  classed  among  the  causes  that 
must  be  removed,  by  due  exhibition  of  internal 
medicine,  or  the  eruptive  complaint  will  remain. 
Lotions  and  ointments  may  possibly  alleviate  the 
superficial  disorder,  but  such  partial  relief  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  some  important  organ.  When 
children  begin  to  breed  their  teeth,  every  erup¬ 
tion  that  appears  on  the  skin  is  to  be  viewed  with 
a  cautious  discrimination.  It  should  be  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  with  parents  and  nurses  to  abstain 
from  all  attempts  to  relieve  such  eruptions ;  ac¬ 
tive  ignorance  may  here  be  fatal.  Convulsions, 
dropsy  on  the  brain,  or  death,  will  be  the  result 
of  error,  if  the  eruption  should  prove  to  be 
merely  symptomatic  of  teething.  It  is  of  little 
importance,  in  such  case,  whether  the  skin  has 
been  cleared  by  an  acrid  or  a  mild  application. 

The  mother  or  nurse  must  not,  on  the  loss  of  her 

\ 

darling,  console  herself  that  the  remedy  she  used 
was  so  mild  in  its  quality,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
inflicting  injury,  or,  on  a  future  occasion,  she 
may  add  another  victim.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  whether  mercury,  lead,  or  simple 
cream,  repelled  the  eruption ;  for,  if  it  was 
symptomatic,  that  repulsion  effected  the  mischief 
Many  infants  are  annually  sent  out  of  life,  by 
the  ignorant  and  officious  zeal  of  nurses,  or  by 
the  misguided  solicitude  of  mothers,  who  are 
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too  apt  to  consider  little  eruptions  as  blemishes^ 
which  parental  pride  should  dispel.  Another 
source  of  cutaneous  disorder  consists  in  the  fil¬ 
thiness  of  the  surface.  Medical  men  welLknow 
that  many  mothers,  even  in  respectable  life,  are 
most  blamably  inattentive  to  the  bodies  of  their 
offspring.  It  is  confessed,  that  few  parents  neg¬ 
lect  to  wash  their  children  every  morning,  but 
this  is  not  enough ;  a  perpetual  watch  on  their 
evacuations  is  requisite.  Idleness  or  disgust  may 
prevent  a  nurse  from  performing  her  duty,  but 
a  mother’s  feelings,  we  should  suppose,  would 
lead  to  active  vigilance.  The  evacuation  by 
urine  or  stool,  being  long  confined  to  the  parts, 
begets  irritations  and  pimples  not  only  there  but 
also  over  the  whole  skin,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  child  has  its  sense  of  the  personal  com¬ 
fort,  arising  from  dry  and  clean  linen,  although 
the  poor  thing  cannot  express  it  verbally. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  parents 
that  the  child  should  be  well  fed,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  feeding ;  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  lies  entirely  on  the 
other  side.  Mothers  and  nurses  are  prone  to  err 
widely  in  point  of  indulgence,  absurdly  supposing 
that  the  child  cannot  be  fed  too  often  on  rich 
or  nutritious  food,  and  that  the  bulk  of  what  it 
swallows  will  measure  the  bulk  of  its  body. 
1'he  larger,  fatter,  and  grosser,  the  child,  the  more 
it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  its  nurse,  whose  ideas 
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of  health  and  beauty  are  generally  drawn  from 
the  hog-sty.  Like  a  swollen  swine,  the  poor 
thing  is  rained  by  its  mass  of  matter.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  nurses  in  this  country  are 
the  most  ignorant,  bigotted,  and  self-willed,  de¬ 
scription  of  people  in  the  community ;  and  it 
would  excite  surprise,  in  the  mind  of  an  observer, 
to  notice  what  influence  they  assume  and  main¬ 
tain  over  those  committed  to  their  charge,  even  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  commands  of  the  me¬ 
dical  attendant;  and  this,  too,  with  patients  of 
cultivated  intellect.  It  is  to  nurses  that  one-half 
of  the  deaths  of  infants  may  be  imputed  ;  for  the 
detestable  modes  of  management  they  adopt,  and 
influence  the  mothers  judgement  to  pursue,  have 
a  permanent  effect  on  the  physical  powers  of  the 
infant.  Of  all  their  absurd  propensities,  that  of 
cramming  the  helpless  innocent  is  the  most  preva¬ 
lent,  Making  their  own  gross  appetites  the 
standard  of  comfort,  they  seldom  desist  pouring 
down  food  until  the  child’s  vomiting  indicates  that 
it  is  truly  filled ;  it  is  then  laid  do  wn  to  enjoy  diges¬ 
tion,  or  to  suffer  it,  as  its  powers  may  be.  Can  any 
mother,  whose  understanding  and  feelings  are  not 
in  equality  with  those  of  the  nurse,  be  surprised 
that  her  child  should  have  blotches  and  pimples 
on  its  skin,  when  it  is  exposed  to  such  gluttony 
as  this?  Surely,  it  requires  not  more  than  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  to  be  convinced  of  the  glaring 
folly!  Mothers,  who  suckle,  are  frequently  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  nurses ;  for,  if  they  have  ^ 
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great  flow  of  milk,  the  child  is  kept  perpetually 
at  the  breast :  its  stomach  is,  of  course,  too  much 
distended  by  the  continual  supply,  and  the  same 
consequences  ensue,  as  when  stuffed  by  the  hand. 
Eruptions  on  some,  or  all,  parts  of  the  body  are 
the  sure  attendant  on  this  cruel  practice ;  and,  as 
they  are  not  merely  local,  but  symptomatic  of 
derangement  in  the  digestive  functions,  all  topical 
applications  would  be  vain,  and  might  be  danger- 
ous.  Nothing  short  of  temperance  in  the  child’s 
diet  can  permanently  relieve,  and  no  other  means 
can  be  used  with  security,  except  a  gentle  emetic, 
followed  by  a  purgative  ;  the  pimples  would  then 
disappear  totally.  All  these,  and  many  other 
causes,  operate  to  produce  eruptive  complaints  in 
children,  and  I  would  again  and  again  enforce 
the  expediency  of  calling  in  medical  aid,  if  the 
most  simple  remedies  do  not  avail ;  but  the  parent 
should  never  proceed  beyond  a  little  rhubarb  or 
magnesia,  or  perhaps  an  emetic,  in  her  experiment 
on  the  child.  Godfrey’s  cordial,  paregoric,  and 
all  other  opiates,  should  be  scrupulously  abstain¬ 
ed  from,  as  well  as  all  mercurials,  antimonials, 
and  drastic  purgatives.  Medical  science  alone 
can  safely  dictate  means  that  are  so  active. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  may  add,  that, 
from  birth  upwards,  to  puberty,  children  are 
liable  to  partial  eruptions,  or  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions,  on  various  parts  of  the  body;  but  the  nose 
and  mouth  are  the  most  usual  seats  of  a  particular 
pustular  affection.  Scabs  are  formed,  and  these 
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are  succeeded  by  others  as  fast  as  the  old  ones 
die  away ;  or,  by  running  together,  they  form  an 
ulcerated  surface  of  considerable  extent,  covered 
by  a  scabby  crust,  that  conceals  a  degree  of  local 
affection  but  seldom  suspected.  These  unplea¬ 
sant  effects  are  almost  always  attributable  to  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence.  When  such  eruptions  appear, 
.the  child’s  diet  must  be  the  first  object  of  reflec¬ 
tion;  if  it  is  not  quite  simple  and  uniform,  the 
exceptionable  constituents  must  be  discarded. 
Suppose  it  the  fruit  season,  which  has  led  to  in¬ 
dulgence  in  acid  and  unripe  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &c. ;  they  must  either  be  better  selected, 
or  abandoned.  Does  the  child  eat  much  pastry, 
sweetmeats,  or  drink  fermented  liquors ;  these 
must  each,  or  all,  be  thrown  aside.  Air  and  ex 
ercise  must  be  enjoined ;  but,  above  all,  simple 
food,  at  regular  periods,  is  the  anchor  of  hope. 
Should  these  changes  not  soon  relieve,  when  aided 
by  a  purgative  of  a  gentle  kind,  mercurials,  or 
other  active  remedies,  may  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  I  repeat,  that  the  latter  medicines 
should  be  administered  under  the  guidance  of 
medical  skill  only,  and  never  be  tools  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  1  have  to 
observe,  farther,  that  this  scabby  affection  of  the 
mouth  and  nose,  &c,  is  not  invariably  the  effect  of 
improper  diet,  but  may  be  produced  by  worms. 
In  this  case,  there  are  other  accompanying  symp¬ 
toms  that  will  elucidate  the  cause;  such  as  pain 
in  the  bowels,  heavy  head-ache,  pupil  of  the  eye 
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enlarged,  thickening  of  the  nostril  and  upper  lip, 
picking  the  nose,  starting  in  the  sleep,  grinding 
the  teeth,  slimy  stools,  with  griping  and  fever. 
Of  course,  the  only  successful  means  of  cure  are 
those  adapted  to  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  digestive  functions.  Yet  I 
may,  perhaps,  again  revert  to  improper  regimen 
as  the  original  cause,  even  where  worms  are  cer¬ 
tainly  existing ;  for  they  are  but  too  often  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  unlimited  gratification,  against 
which  I  cannot  too  vehemently  declaim.  I  have 
observed  inflammation  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  a 
troublesome  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  eye-lid, 
when  these  eruptions  have  been  suddenly  dried 
away  by  the  injudicious  use  of  strong  astringent 
applications  on  the  scabs,  without  the  proper  ex¬ 
hibition  of  internal  medicine:  this  should  operate 
as  a  warning  to  busy  dabblers  in  physic, 

RED  GUM, . 

To  particularize  each  form  of  eruptive  disorder 
that  infants  are  occasionally  afflicted  by,  would 
be  to  recapitulate  almost  all  that  has  preceded 
this  section ;  but  there  is  a  cutaneous  disease  of 
the  pimply  nature,  to  which  infants  are  peculiarly 
subject.  This  is  called  by  nurses  the  red  gum. 
It  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  as  in  distinct  spots 
oi  different  magnitudes,  from  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny  down  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  point. 
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sprinkled  over  the  face,  arms,  and  legs  ;  they  are 
slightly  elevated,  and  in  some  instances,  where 
the  irritability  is  great,  will  contain  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  limpid  fluid  ;  but  it  is  shortly  re-absorbed, 
and  they  never  form  matter.  Sometimes  they 
will  be  collected  in  large  clusters ;  then  the  red¬ 
ness  will  be  more  extended  and  more  vivid.  Or 
they  may  assume  the  appearance  of  large  polished 
spots,  of  a  less  intense  hue  than  the  surrounding 
surface  ;  or,  lastly,  they  may  appear  as  minute 
pimples,  with  white  summits.  In  duration,  they 
vary  as  much  as  in  appearance,  from  a  few  days 
to  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  may  recur  succes¬ 
sively;  always  terminating  in  scurf.  The  possible 
causes  of  red  gum  are  manifold  ;  such  as  teething, 
disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  heat  in  clothing  or 
diet,  errors  in  nursing ;  and,  in  short,  any  of  those 
irritating  excitements  to  which  infancy  is  exposed. 
There  is  usually  some  little  disorder  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  complaint, 
we  can  allay  it  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
child’s  bowels;  by  a  cool  dress,  and  by  withhold¬ 
ing  every  thing  that  can  heat  or  irritate.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  the  pimples  would  not  be  of  any  use ; 
and,  as  they  are  often  of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
there  may  be  danger  in  suppressing  the  action  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels. 
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In  all  the  diversified  forms  of  cutaneous  dis¬ 
ease,  that  are  accompanied  by  scales,  there  is 
some  analogy  in  character,  which  calls  for  a 
modified  similarity  in  treatment.  They  are  also 
to  be  considered  as  dependant  on  some  particular 
state  of  the  system  ;  for  mere  topical  modes  of 
relief  are  ever  futile,  and  often  injurious.  The 
scaly  blotches  assume  much  variety  in  form ; 
sometimes  they  are  widely  diffused  over  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  sometimes  confined  to  particular  parts ; 
sometimes,  with  wrinkled  surface  under  the  scales, 
oozing  a  discharge ;  sometimes  the  scales  are 
soft ;  at  others,  as  hard  and  stiff  as  horn  ;  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  great  itching,  with  sense  of  sore¬ 
ness,  especially  before  the  accession  of  rainy 
weather,  or  when  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  or  the  bed.  In  cases  more  strictly  of  the 
leprous  sort  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the 
bones  are  covered  the  thinnest  suffer  most,  and 
are  the  points  of  first  attack  :  as  the  elbows, 
knees,  and  breast.  Before  the  scales  form,  there 
is  usually  a  small,  round  or  oval,  spot  of  redness, 
shining,  and  rather  elevated.  On  this,  gradual¬ 
ly  arises  small  white  scales,  which,  on  being 
rubbed  off,  are  re-produced  ;  the  spots  enlarge 
or  coalesce,  and  usually  affect  the  round  or  oval 
shape,  when  clustered  together.  In  such  as  have 
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scales  without  any  redness  underneath,  there  is 
a  diseased  generation  of  the  outward  skin.  But 
for  more  satisfaction  to  the  Reader  I  will  farther 
particularize  the  scaly  tribe,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  I  shall  place 


LEPROSY, ; 

This  is  a  disease  that  is  becoming  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  this  country  than  it  formerly  was,  and  it 
is  a  very  troublesome  one  to  encounter,  either  in 
the  suffering  or  the  cure.  Leprosy  was  a  formi¬ 
dable  disease  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  infer, 
not  only  from  the  description  given  of  it  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  but  also  from  the  ordinances  re¬ 
lative  to  it  that  constituted  a  part  of  the  Livitical 
code.  We  therein  read  of  lepers  as  white  as 
snow  ;  so  th&t  they  must  have  suffered  in  a  dread 
ful  degree.  Indeed,  many  modern  authors  are 
inclined  to  think  that  what  we  now  term  leprosy 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  tribes. 
As  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  discussion, 
which  cannot  afford  any  practical  result,  I  will 
leave  the  consideration  of  the  contested  point  to 
be  settled  elsewhere,  and  proceed  to  describe 
what  I,  at  present,  understand  by  leprosy.  It 
is  a  disease  common  to  both  sexes,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  be  contagious.  I  confess  that  I  have 
never  traced  a  single  case  in  proof ;  though  its 
increasing  frequency  would  lead  to  a  belief  that 
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it  may  be  communicated  by  contact.  It  should, 
however,  be  understood,  that  I  think  it  possible 
to  communicate  it  by  inoculation  ;  and  if  a  sore, 
on  the  body  of  a  healthy  person,  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  leprous  eruptions,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing*  as  inoculation  by  art.  If  ever 
leprosy  has  been  imparted,  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
through  some  such  medium,  but  unsuspected. 
That  it  may  be  hereditary,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  acknowledging ;  but,  1  am  perfectly  sure  that 
it  is  not  always  so.  Leprosy  commences  with 
small,  flat,  red,  shining  spots,  rather  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  surface  ;  they  gradually 
enlarge,  till  they  become  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
itching  intolerably.  Around  the  elbows,  on  the 
shins  below  the  knee,  and  the  margin  of  the 
hair  on  the  forehead,  are  the  parts  w  hereon  the 
eruption  first  appears,  or,  perhaps,  the  breast 
may  be  first  attacked  ;  for  its  commencement  is 
usually  where  the  bones  are  covered  the  thinnest; 
afterwards,  it  proceeds  to  spread  more  universal¬ 
ly  over  the  body.  The  shining  redness  soon 
becomes  covered  by  the  white  scales,  which  will 
frequently  be  as  hard  as  horn,  and  difficult  to 
rob  off.  When  these  scales  are  removed,  there 
will  be  found  a  red  surface,  the  skin  being  hard, 
thick,  wrinkled,  and  sometimes  with  a  scanty 
thin  moisture  ;  the  scales  are  very  soon  re-placed 
by  crops  as  successive  as  they  are  divested.  The 
itching  is  constant;  but  increased  when  the  sys? 
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tern  is  heated.  If  leprosy  is  not  attended  to 
early  it  always  increases  gradually  in  extent, 
and,  perhaps,  never  retires  spontaneously.  It  is 
a  very  obstinate  complaint,  frequently  resisting 
the  best  experience  of  the  Profession.  If  it 
should  be  irritated  by  any  external  wash, 
most  serious  effects  may  ensue ;  for,  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  peculiar  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  requires  vigilance  and  management. 
Domestic  quackery  must  be  discarded  here,  or 
the  patient  may  linger  out  a  suffering  and  re¬ 
pentant  life.  Temperance,  and  a  mild  diet,  is 
essential  to  the  cure  ;  milk  would  be  the  best ; 
all  salted  and  heating  food  must  be  abstained 
from.  The  skin  should  be  kept  clean  by  the 
warm  bath,  or  frequent  washing  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  bath  is  preferable,  because  it  wilt 
have  an  effect  beyond  that  of  merely  removing 
foul  matter  from  the  surface.  Bathing  in  sul¬ 
phureous  waters,  as  the  Harrowgate,  or  artificial 
baths  of  a  similar  quality,  will  be  beneficial ;  but 
not  any  external  means  will  be  thoroughly  effec¬ 
tual,  without  a  proper  course  of  active  medicine 
of  the  mercurial  kind  ;  and  I  have  ever  urged, 
that  this  class  of  remedies  is  too  powerful  to  be 
trusted  in  any  but  professional  hands.  Whatever 
course  is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  persist 
for  months  in  its  use;  and  the  patient  must  not 
be  deterred  from  perseverance  by  the  apparent 
inefficacy  of  the  means  at  the  beginning;  it  will 
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always  require  much  time  to  eradicate  it  totally. 
When  it  has  disappeared,  the  patient  should 
persist  in  the  remedies  for  a  couple  of  months, 
or  longer,  to  ensure  the  relief  permanent.  The 
steam  bath,  with  acid  or  other  vapours  inter¬ 
mingled,  has  most  decided  influence  in  this 
troublesome  disorder. 


SCALY  TETTER . 

This  is  an  extremely  troublesome  form  of  dis¬ 
ease,  perhaps  little  less  so  than  leprosy,  and  as 
obstinate  in  its  resistance  to  remedy  ;  for,  when  it 
once  becomes  extended  over  much  of  the  skin, 
it  will  require  determined  perseverance  and  skill 
to  effect  its  cure.  Scaly  tetter  bears  some  general 
resemblance  to  leprosy  in  its  being  in  scaly 
patches  with  a  thickening  and  redness  of  the 
§kin  underneath ;  but,  in  this,  the  patches  bear 
irregular  outlines  of  figure,  and  are  sometimes 
continued  over  a  large  space,  as  one  extensive 
sheet  of  disease.  The  skin  under  the  scales 
is  more  thickened  and  wrinkled,  or,,  even  deep 
irregular  chaps  are  observed  in  it,  and  there  is 
more  of  discharge  on  its  surface  ;  sometimes  it 
will  assume  the  figure  of  lines  or  bands  running 
in  a  fanciful  and  varied  direction.  It  attacks 
all  parts,  and  is  not  limited  on  its  first  appearance 
to  such  as  are  immediately  covering  the  bones  or 
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the  joints;  even  the  face  is  subject  to  its  ravages, 
and  about  the  lips  it  will  seat  itself  very  obsti¬ 
nately  ;  but,  when  it  seizes  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  it  requires  the  most 
energetic  means  for  relief ;  for,  the  very  forms  of 
the  fingers  will  gradually  change  and  the  nails 
successively  exfoliate.  In  every  variety  of  scaly 
tetter  there  is  a  sense  of  itching  and  heat  in  the 
affected  part,  that,  in  the  severer  cases,  is  al¬ 
most  intolerable.  The  general  means  of  relief 
consists  in  the  alterative  course  long  persisted  in 
or  else  the  disorder  will  repeatedly  recur  ;  possi¬ 
bly  remain  permanent.  Decoction  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  other  medicines  of  a  similar  quality, 
taken  largely  and  regularly,  for  a  considerable 
time,  may  be  of  service ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  simple  as  the  disease  may  seem,  it  too  gene¬ 
rally  demands  the  aid  of  very  powerful  means, 
that  can  be  securely  administered  by  none  but  a 
professional  character.  Mercurial  lotions  or  oint¬ 
ments  may  in  some  cases  impart  a  little  comfort ; 
but,  they  will  also  in  others  aggravate  every 
symptom  ;  so  that  it  requires  great  discrimination 
to  dictate  such  remedies  as  are  at  once  safe  and 
certain ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  the 
Reader,  that,  as  scaly  tetter  seems  to  be  influen¬ 
ced  by  some  particular  state  of  the  system,  he  w ill 
generally  be  foiled  in  his  self-experiment  by  ex¬ 
ternal  means  alone.  A  mild  species  of  Ibis  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  imprudently  termed  the  dry  itch  : 
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it  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  whatever  to  itchy 
and  must  not  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  reprobate  these  false  denomb 
nations,  for  they  beget  abundant  error  in  prac¬ 
tice. 


SCALES  AND  SCURF. 

These  comprise  a  distinction  in  character,  not 
only  between  themselves  in  some  degree,  but 
most  palpably  from  leprosy  and  scaly  tetter,  by 
their  not  being  attended  by  a  redness,  thicken¬ 
ing,  and  excoriation,  under  the  scales,  as  in  the 
latter  diseases.  Scales  may  be  denominated  as 
diseased  generation  of  the  cuticle.  The  surface 
is  hard,  rough,  and  indexible,  in  patches  of  a 
dirty  hue,  generally  commencing  on  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  and,  when  it  is  extended  around  a  joint,  the 
complaint  is  doubly  distressing,  for  the  stiffness 
of  the  surface,  accompanied  by  soreness,  makes 
the  patient  fearful  that  at  every  movement  the 
part  will  break.  If  the  rugged  cuticle  is  forced 
off,  a  similar  substance  is  soon  renewed.  It  does 
not  ever  exfoliate  spontaneously.  Nothing  but 
a  change  in  the  vascular  action  of  the  part,  or 
some  artificial  excitement  raised  by  the  proper 
administration  of  medicine,  can  impart  relief  to 
the  patient.  Indeed,  medical  skill  is  rather 
limited  in  its  efficacy  here  :  our  firmest  hope  is  ia 
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the  tepid  bath,  steadily  persevered  in.  But  I  can 
most  truly  assure  my  Readers  that  the  common 
bath  of  plain  water  bears  no  comparison  in  this 
disorder  to  the  steam  bath,  whose  penetrating 
affinity  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  assist  the  cure 
above  any  other  remedy  whatever ;  when  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  combined  with  the  steam, 
the  very  substance  of  these  horny  excrescencies 
is  partially  destroyed  by  chemical  action,  and  the 
whole  softened  so  as  to  peel  away  under  the 
friction-brush. 

The  consideration  of  that  state  of  the  skin, 
which  is  called  scurf,  comes  next  under  my  con¬ 
sideration,  as  bearing  some  similarity  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  simply  scaly  diseases*  that  is  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  scaly  appearance  of  the  surface, 
but  there  is  a  marked  distinction  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  their  respective  natures,  for  scales 
are  diseased  cuticle  adhering  to  the  part, 
and  scurf  is  the  successive  falling  off  and 
renewal  of  thin  portions  of  cuticle.  Although 
in  specific  character  they  are  widely  different, 
in  their  medical  treatment  there  is  much 
resemblance.  A  species  of  scurfy  disease  ac¬ 
companied  by  discoloration  of  the  skin  in 
stripes  or  patches  is  sometimes  met  with:  the 
system  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  disordered. 
In  some  subjects  the  cuticle  is  so  dry,  as  to  be 
rubbed  off  in  white  powdery  clouds,  and  a  few 
hours  is  sufficient  for  the  re-production  of  the 
cuticular  mass.  The  head  is  particularly  subject 
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to  this  desquamation  of  cuticle,  especially  in 
children.  The  entire  skin  is  also,  in  some 
persons,  so  dry,  that  they  may  truly  he  said  to 
labour  under  disease,  although  they  may  not  have 
painful  suffering.  Perhaps  this  state  may  be  often 
a  mere  local  affection  ;  but  I  suspect  that  it  is 
generally  symptomatic,  for  local  remedies  have 
not  much  effect  in  relieving  it ;  liniments,  and 
other  unctuous  applications,  rather  disguise  than 
cure  it.  In  one  case,  where  pure  oil  was  copi¬ 
ously  used  for  a  considerable  period,  not  any 
relief  was  obtained ;  the  skin  seemed  to  be 
softened  ;  but  this  was  a  mere  deception,  for  it 
only  came  away  in  a  less  powdery  and  percepti¬ 
ble  form.  The  causes  of  these  cases  are  to  be 
generally  discovered  in  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  system,  of  the  lungs  or  the  liver,  most 
especially.  A  superficial  observer  may,  perhaps, 
palliate,  but  will  never  cure  it ;  its  origin  lying 
too  profound  for  his  sagacity.  The  modes  of  cure 
must  be  necessarily  adapted  to  the  specific  quality 
of  the  cause  ;  and,  as  this  may  be  diversified,  I 
shall  not  enlarge  on  individual  species.  General 
remarks  may  serve  for  the  Reader’s  guide,  as  far 
as  his  personal  security  will  allow  ;  and,  agreea¬ 
bly  thereto,  I  may  state  that  sudorifics,  such  as 
20  drops  of  antimonial  wine  (to  an  adult),  three 
times  daily,  in  half  a  pint  of  decoction  of  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  or  10  grains  of  flower  of  brimstone  thrice 
daily  in  honey,  with  flannel  in  winter,  and  calico 
in  summer,  next  the  skin,  are  simple  and  effica- 
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cious  means.  The  warm  bath  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  when  used  in  the 
form  of  steam,  it  equals  or  surpasses  all  other 
conjoined  means  of  relief ;  for,  in  renovating  the 
cuticle,  softening  and  polishing  the  surface,  and 
imparting  healthy  vigour  to  its  vessels,  the 
steam  bath  is  doubtless  unrivalled.  Friction  is 
also  useful ;  and  in  partial  formation  of  scurf,  as 
when  it  is  limited  to  the  heads  of  children,  in  the 
disease  called  dandriff,  confining  the  perspired 
matter  on  the  part  by  an  oiled  silk  cap,  will  be 
beneficial.  Cleanliness  of  person  is  also  material 
to  relief ;  but  all  slopping  of  cold  water  on  the 
part,  or  the  use  of  cooling  applications,  should 
be  abstained  from.  Scurf  frequently  forms  on 
the  face,  where  there,  is  a  settled  deep  redness  ; 
and  this  is  most  troublesome  to  ladies  of  delicate 
habits.  Much  variety  in  medicinal  treatment  is 
required  in  these  latter  cases  ;  I  shall  therefore 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  remedies  that  may,  by 
a  possible  misapplication,  inflict  injury,  instead 
of  imparting  relief. 

VENEREAL  BLOTCHES . 

In  venereal  disease,  affection  of  the  skin  forms 
but  one  of  a  train  of  symptoms  denoting  the 
existence  of  contamination,  and  it  is  only  some 
time  after  the  original  infection  has  been  imparted, 
that  the  skin  is  marked  by  spots  on  the  forehead, 
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the  breast,  or  the  elbows ;  or  there  is  a  previous 
general  discoloration  of  the  whole  surface,  of  a 
mottled  kind.  Whether  the  latter  appears  or  not, 
the  before-mentioned  spots  occur ;  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  pimples,  secreting  an  acrid  matter, 
and  degenerating  into  foul  spreading  ulcers. 
Usually,  however,  the  spots  are  distinct,  and  but 
little  elevated,  not  at  first  forming  matter,  but 
having  a  scurf  on  a  copper  coloured  base,  which 
is  succeeded  by  an  exudation  of  matter  from  the 
surface,  forming  into  a  scab,  and  ending  in  an 
ulcer.  This  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  true 
venereal  blotch  ;  the  former,  appearing  as  a  mere 
pimple,  is  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  and 
may  easily  be  confounded  with  other  chronic 
disease  of  the  skin.  The  copper  coloured  base 
and  margin  of  the  spot  is  the  principal  character¬ 
istic  ;  and,  when  nocturnal  pains  on  the  shin,  or 
other  thinly  covered  bones,  with  a  soreness  of  the 
throat,  accompanies  the  eruption,  there  is  little 
cause  for  doubt  as  to  quality  of  the  disorder. 
Yet  even  here  we  must  not  consider  the  nature 
of  the  case  as  infallibly  decided,  for  it  is  no 
longer  doubted  by  surgeons  of  the  first  eminence 
that  anomalous  diseases  do  very  frequently  occur 
so  strictly  resembling  lues  in  all  its  symptoms  as 
to  set  the  maturest  judgement  at  defiance.  In 
these  mercury  will  often  be  worse  than  useless ; 
nay,  more,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
its  abuse  may  occasionally  produce  diseases  ap¬ 
parently  similar  to  those  it  is  generally  adapted 
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to  relieve  ;  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  many  of  the  diseases,  heretofore  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  venereal,  although  cured  by 
mercurials,  have  really  not  been  of  that  character. 
There  is  not  a  point  at  question  in  surgery  more 
interesting  to  the  community  or  more  involving 
the  necessity  of  profound  observation,  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner,  than  the  proteus  form  lues 
may  assume  and  the  anomalous  similitudes  that 
daily  experience  presents.  Where  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  having  had  the  venereal  disease, 
much  aid  will  be  derived  to  determine  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  instant  recourse  to  medical  assistance  ; 
and  I  would  intreat  him  to  not  be  very  sceptical 
on  the  subject,  because  he  may  have  undergone 
a  long  continued  mercurial  course  to  eradicate  the 
primary  symptoms  ;  for,  let  that  course  have  been 
what  it  may,  it  has  plainly  been  insufficient,  if 
these  appearances  arise.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  nice  point  to  determine ;  and  professional 
judgement  can  alone  settle  the  doubt  securely : 
for,  as  before  remarked,  mercury  may  possibly 
generate  similar  disorder,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  judicious  deduction  from  the  historical  facts 
of  the  case  can  properly  determine  what  should 
be  the  quantity,  the  mode,  and  the  period,  of  its 
administration.  Had  we  any  simple  substitute, 
whose  operation  could  not  be  liable  to  a  dange¬ 
rous  abuse,  the  sufferer  might  make  a  random 
experiment  on  himself  with  impunity  ;  but,  1  fear 
that  after  all  the  partial  encomiums  on  other 
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presumed  remedies,  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  rely 
on  but  this  very  active  medicine  ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  there  never  was  a  case  of  genuine  lues  cured 
by  other  means  alone.  The  venereal  blotch  bears 

a  •' 

a  distant  resemblance  to  leprosy,  already  descri¬ 
bed,  and  inattentive  practitioners  have  mistaken 
them.  These  marks  of  distinction  will,  however, 
be  ample  to  lead  our  judgement  securely.  Le¬ 
prosy  is  of  a  red  coloured  base,  the  venereal 
blotch  of  a  tawny,  or  copper  colour.  When  the 
scurf  is  rubbed  off  the  leprous  blotch,  there 
appears  a  red  surface,  wrinkled,  rough,  and 
thickened ;  but  the  venereal,  when  mature  and 
divested  of  the  scurf,  is  of  an  ulcerous  aspect, 
and  forms  a  scab  when  the  surface  is  abraded, 
which  the  leprous  never  does.  I  describe  these 

distinctions  more  minutely,  that  sufferers  may  be 

/ 

on  their  guard.  As  to  the  means  of  cure,  in 
venereal  disease  of  the  skin,  they  are  so  well 
known  to  professional  men  as  to.  not  require  any 
directions  in  this  place.  The  only  remedy,  on 
which  general  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  mercury ; 
and  the  surgeon  can  best  judge  what  preparation 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case.  I  must  how¬ 
ever  add,  that  mercury  alone  cannot  be  always 
relieel  on  in  the  cure  of  venereal  disease  of  the 
skin.  In  some  habits,  mercury  has  a  pernicious 
effect,  apparently  retarding,  rather  than  expe¬ 
diting,  the  cure  ;  it  must  then  be  abandoned,  and 
other  substitutes,  known  to  the  experienced  prac¬ 
titioner,  be  used  in  its  stead.  As  venereal  in- 
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fection  cannot  appear  on  the  skin,  without  having 
previously  pervaded  the  system,  I  cannot  antici¬ 
pate  that  any  person  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  rely 
on  his  own  judgement  for  the  means  of  cure; 
and,  therefore,  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  obvious 
necessity  of  calling  in  professional  skill. 


ELEPHANTIASIS. 

In  the  last  edition  I  placed  this  disorder  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  febrile  eruptions ;  not  that  I 
was  satisfied*  such  was  its  proper  place,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  was  truly  at  a  loss  where  it  ought  to  be, 
and  so  I  am  at  this  moment;  for,  it  bears  so  loose 
an  analogy  to  any  other  cutaneous  disease,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrange  it  as  belonging  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  class.  The  Arabians  called  it  leprosy ; 
but  it  has  no  more  resemblance  to  genuine 
leprosy  than  it  has  to  small-pox.  Probably,  it 
might  have  been  omitted  without  a  loss  to  the 
Reader;  for  it  is,  by  no  means,  a  common  disor¬ 
der;  yet,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  w  ith  the 
disgusting  appearances  and  propensities  accom¬ 
panying  it,  constitute  it  one  of  the  worst  afflic¬ 
tions  to  which  the  human  frame  is  incident,  it 
might  appear  unpardonable  to  have  not  described 
it.  Some  slight  disorder  of  the  system  generally 
precedes  the  attack  of  elephantiasis.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  are  hard  discoloured  knobs, 
under  the  skin  of  the  face  or  body :  the  eyes 
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sharp,  the  lips  swelled,  the  nose  enlarged  and 
thickened,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  ears  pointed,  the 
hair  falling  off,  the  voice  hoarse,  swelling  in  one 
groin,  and  libidinous  desires;  the  whole  aspect  be¬ 
speaking  the  character  of  a  satyr.  The  skin  is 
greasy,  thick,  indurated,  and  cracked,  especiallythe 
legs,  which  are  swelled  enormously,  and  destitute  of 
sensibility,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  elephant’s 
leg;  whence  the  name  of  the  disorder  arises* 
The  breath  is  foul,  and  the  entire  system  bears  a 
character  of  disease ;  the  countenance  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  mixture  of  expression,  that  cannot  be  easily 
described.  In  this  disorder,  which  is  generally 
confined  to  advanced  life,  and  principally  to  the 
male  sex,  whatever  is  done  medically  should  be 
done  early,  or  we  shall  probably  fail  of  success* 
The  diet  must  be  mild  and  nutritive,  the  bowels 

*  i 

must  be  kept  open,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean. 
Here  the  steam  bath,  aided  by  medicated  vapours, 
as  those  of  the  mineral  acids,  promises  the  most 
valuable  results.  Medical  assistance  must  never 
be  omitted.  Elephantiasis  is  hereditary,  and, 
when  received  from  the  parent,  is  of  course  more 
difficult  to  cure.  Palliatives,  injudiciously  ap^ 
plied,  may  produce  the  direst  effect* 

i  '  -  -  i. 

TUMORS. 

The  first  species  of  tumors  in  the  skin,  that  I 
shall  notice,  are  those  tubercular  knobs  already 
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spoken  of,  under  the  section  of  pustules  ;  for, 
though  they  generally  terminate  in  the  secretion 
of  some  sort  of  fluid,  still,  as  they  do  not  invaria¬ 
bly  so,  I  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  them  in  this 
place.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  face  is  studded 
with  them.  They  are  first  observed  as  indistinct 
hard  lumps,  that,  gradually  enlarging,  with  a 
sense  of  pricking,  soreness,  and  heat,  become,  at 
last,  rather  projected  above  the  surface.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  of  a  shining  bright  red;  sometimes 
of  a  brown,  or  livid  hue,  appearing  successively 
without  order  in  time  or  degree.  Now  vehement 
and  profuse,  now  declining  to  apparent  extinction; 
increasing  or  diminishing  without  any  adequate 
known  cause.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  excite¬ 
ment  to  which  we  may  constantly  refer  their 
increase  in  females  ;  that  is,  the  periodical  indis¬ 
position  to  which  that  sex  is  peculiarly  subject ; 
and,  about  those  periods,  they  are  always  visi¬ 
bly  influenced.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  periodical  indisposition 
has  been  totally  suppressed,  I  have  observed  a 
regular  and  uniform  change  in  these  tubercles  at 
such  periods,  as  that  indisposition  ought  to  have 
occurred.  When  they  retire,  without  having 
changed  into  matter,  they  will  be  slower  in  the 
decline,  and  often  will  take  up  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  completing  their  individual  course; 
usually,  they  are  but  of  a  few  days  duration. 
They  are  tedious  to  remove,  and  will  demand 
great  regularity  in  diet,  habits,  and  medicine,  to 
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accomplish  the  cure.  They  seldom  appear  on 
other  parts  than  the  face  or  neck ;  and  this  expo¬ 
sed  seat  renders  them  too  often  the  objects  of 
empirical  practice.  Local  remedies  should  be 
avoided,  or,  at  least,  not  used  until  medicine  has 
been  exhibited  a  short  time.  Doses  of  some  laxa¬ 
tive  should  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
part  may  be  rubbed  gently  with  flannel,  moisten¬ 
ed  with  vinegar;  but  this  only  after  the  medicinal 
course  has  been  some  time  pursued.  Bitters, 
with  sulphur  and  nitre,  in  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated  every  day ;  20  drops  of  antimonial  wine 
every  night ;  the  system  to  be  kept  cool  and  com¬ 
posed,  abstaining  from  all  excess  in  exertion. 

Another  species  of  tumor  takes  its  origin  in 
the  skin,  owing  to  the  obstruction  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  gland:  these  will  frequently  proceed 
to  a  considerable  bulk.  They  are  hard  from  the 
beginning,  and  are  only  to  be  cured,  safely,  by 
extirpation.  Acrid  applications  may  inflame 
them,  causing  great  pain,  or  the  formation  of  mat¬ 
ter;  both  of  which  are  to  be  studiously  avoided. 
Diseased  glands  will  not  bear  to  be  irritated  with 
impunity ;  they  may,  by  improper  treatment,  de¬ 
generate  into  virulent  ulcers,  or  even  become  can¬ 
cerous.  The  knife  then  is  the  only  means  to  be 
relied  on;  and  the  pain  of  the  operation  will  be 
trifling,  compared  with  the  patient’s  apprehen¬ 
sions.  In  a  few  days,  the  incision  will  be  healed ; 
and,  if  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  not  a 
mark  will  be  left  behind,  as  our  experience  has 
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repeatedly  shewn.  These  tumors  are  moveable 
in  the  skin,  and  are  usually  of  a  rugged  unequal 
surface. 

Another  species  of  cutaneous  tumor  is  very 
common  on  the  face  and  neck.  It  commences  as 
a  little  moveable  hardness,  gradually  getting 
larger,  and  unattended  by  much  pain ;  often  of  a 
natural  colour.  Its  progress  is  slow  ;  sometimes 
weeks,  months,  or  years,  pass  away  while  it 
forms.  This  tumor  consists  of  a  membranous 
bag,  containing  matters  of  varied  consistence  and 
quality.  Sometimes  the  contents  are  like  cheese 
curd  or  suet,  sometimes  honey,  and,  at  others,  of 
a  fleshy  nature.  When  these  tumors  become  ex¬ 
cessively  large,  they  generally  take  their  origin  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  immediately  under  the 
skin ;  but  the  skin  itself  is  no  less  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  described  kind.  When  the  tumor  is 
of  fleshy  nature,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  knife; 
but  when  it  is  of  the  suetty,  or  the  honey,  consist¬ 
ence,  a  simpler  means  will  answer  almost  invaria¬ 
bly,  and  will  be  preferred  by  all,  as  the  knife  is 
an  object  of  terror ;  namely,  the  passing  a  small 
seton  through  the  substance  of  the  tumor.  I 
have  completely  succeeded,  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  by  this  means ;  but  must  remark,  that  it  is 
of  essential  importance  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
quality  of  the  tumor ;  for  a  seton  passed  through 
a  glandular  or  fleshy  tumor  might  be  productive 
of  very  serious  effects.  However,  as  these  little 
operations  must  necessarily  be  confided  to  a  sur- 
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geon,  so  his  professional  skill  will  discern  the 
specific  character,  and  accordingly  govern  his 
measures.  I  may  add,  for  the  information  of  the 
patient,  that  those  tumors  which  are  elastic,  or 
give  way  under  pressure,  that  is,  whose  sides 
yield  under  the  finger,  are  alone  objects  for  the 
seton  practice.  Medicine  can  never  be  of  the 
least  service  in  the  latter  kind  of  tumors ;  for 
their  contents  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  as  to  all  medicinal  purposes.  In  the 
glandular,  gentle  alteratives  long  persisted  in, 
may  perhaps  do  some  good  ;  but  this  is  very 

doubtful;  and  in  those  of  a  fleshy  nature  it  is 

* 

still  more  so. 

There  is  a  common  and  well  known  tumor, 
bearing  the  name  of  boil,  which  is  both  trouble¬ 
some  and  painful.  Its  seat  is  immediately  under 
the  skin  ;  but  the  skin  does  so  immediately  par¬ 
take  in  the  disease,  that  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  treat  of  it  here,  as  a  cutaneous  disorder.  The 
tumor  is  slow  in  its  progress,  prominent,  of  a  vivid 
red,  is  painful,  hard,  and  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat.  When  matter  forms,  it  is  contained  in 
a  bag,  and  consequently  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  curing  it  without  letting  out  the  contents,  and 
destroying  this  cavity,  or  a  new  collection  may 
ensue.  It  is  good  practice  to  urge  the  formation 
of  matter  as  rapidly  as  we  can ;  for,  if  the  boils 
are  dispersed,  by  subduing  the  early  stages  of  in¬ 
flammation,  they  will  generally  recur  elsewhere. 
To  aid*  suppuration,  we  apply  hot  poultices,  figs, 
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fomentations,  steam  of  hot  water,  or  plaisters  of 
the  most  heating  nature,  as  burgundy  pitch,  &c. 
If  they  are  tardy  in  breaking,  they  should  be 
opened,  and  the  matter  well  squeezed  out.  The 
cavity  should  be  then  washed  with  some  stimu¬ 
lating  fluid ;  as  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  lime  water,  or  red  wine  and  water ;  or  one 
part  brandy  and  two  parts  water ;  with  plaisters 
of  basilicon  over  the  entire  inflammation.  This 
treatment  may  be  painful,  but  it  will  be  found  the 
most  expeditious  and  complete.  The  reiterated 
succession  of  these  tumors  is  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  ;  and  as  there  is  usually  a  constitutional 
derangement  acting  as  the  productive  cause,  we 
must  look  to  the  system  as  the  medium  of  cure. 
When  they  follow  the  small-pox,  or  any  other 
febrile  inflammation,  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  their 
origin  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  if  they  continue  obsti¬ 
nate,  an  issue  must  be  made  in  some  convenient 
part.  At  all  times  we  should  begin  with  two  or 
three  gentle  doses  of  mercurial  purgative,  three 
or  four  days  intervening  between  each ;  then 
bark,  and  alteratives,  the  tepid  salt  water  bath, 
and  salt  water  purgatives.  These  means  will 
always  succeed  in  slighter  cases;  the  more  inve¬ 
terate  must  be  placed  under  medical  care. 
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EXCR.ESCENCIES. 

WITHIN  this  class  are  arranged  corns,  bun- 
yans,  warts,  &c.  or  any  other  protruberant  hard¬ 
ness  in  the  skin,  whose  character  does  not  change 
by  mere  duration  of  time.  Moles  and  maternal 
marks  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  this  class 
also  ;  but  they  are  not  hard,  and  not  invariably 
protuberant.  Corns  and  bunyans  are  simply  in¬ 
durations.  The  wart  is  of  a  more  truly  organ¬ 
ized  character ;  but  still  simplicity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  has  compelled  me  to  place  it  here ;  and, 
as  I  am  not  particularly  addressing  the  Profes¬ 
sion,  nice  physiological  accuracy  is  not  required. 


CORNS.  ' 

The  description  of  a  corn  is  unnecessary  ;  but 
a  few  remarks,  on  the  simplest  and  safest  mode 
of  treating  it,  may  be  acceptable.  Corns  are 
usually  produced  by  pressure,  the  removal  of 
which  will,  alone,  be  the  most  obvious  and  cer¬ 
tain  remedy.  The  common  practice  of  cutting 
them  is  very  futile ;  and  the  oftener  it  is  done, 
the  oftener  it  will  be  required  to  be  done.  The 
pain  of  the  com  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hard  substance  on  a  mere  point ;  and  the  only 
effect  produced,  by  paring  the  upper  surface,  is 
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to  diminish  that  pointed  pressure ;  but  this  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  cure — it  is  of  but  tempo¬ 
rary  benefit.  We  should  remove  not  only  the 
upper  portion,  but  also  the  very  lowest  layer  of 
indurated  skin,  of  which  it  is  composed.  This 
is  best  effected  by  soaking  the  part  for  an  hour 
in  warm  water ;  and,  when  the  corn  seems  sof¬ 
tened  throughout,  to  work  with  the  finger  nail  all 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  hardness,  taking 
care  that  we  really  do  commence  at  the  outer¬ 
most  margin.  By  perseveringly  digging,  as  it 
were,  with  the  nail,  we  shall  proceed  deeper  to 
the  centre,  and  elevate  the  corn  with  an  ease 
that  will  surprise  those  who  have  never  tried  this 
means.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  we  do 
not  commence  our  operation  at  the  extreme 
margin,  we  shall  leave  the  lower  portion  of  the 
corn  behind ;  and,  in  that  case,  endanger  its 
regeneration.  This  safe  and  simple  practice  has 
never  once  failed  when  duly  practised.  A  piece 
of  plaister,  composed  of  three  parts  diachylon 
and  one  of  Burgandy  pitch,  applied  afterwards, 
and  renewed  every  two  days  for  a  fortnight,  will 
impart  the  required  comfort.  If  the  part  around 
the  corn  is  inflamed,  the  Burgundy  pitch  should 
be  omitted.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  corns,  we 
should  be  cautious  to  avoid  pressure  as  much  as 
possible ;  for,  while  we  wear  tight  shoes,  a  full 
cure  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  To  those  who  are 
too  idle  to  adopt  the  above  process,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  use  of  diachylon  plaister,  com- 
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bined  with  Burgundy  pitch  ;  or  a  very  thick 
plaister,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the 
corn,  and  thereby  protect  it  from  pressure ;  or 
the  leaf  of  houseleek,  divested  of  its  outer  skin, 
applied  over  the  corn,  and  renewed  daily ;  or  a 
bruised  nutgall,  to  be  infused  for  24  hours  in  a 
table  spoonful  of  water,  and  lint  well  soaked  with 
it,  applied  to  the  part  daily.  I  cannot,  however, 
too  strongly  urge  the  first  mode ;  namely,  by 
softening  the  corn,  and  eradicating  it  by  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  all  the  recommendations  of  ease, 
security,  and  perfection.  The  use  of  the  knife, 
or  caustic,  is  dangerous  :  instances  are  not  want¬ 
ing  wherein  the  limb,  and  even  the  life,  has  been 
lost,  by  wounding  an  inflamed  tendon,  in  daring 
attempts  to  cut  or  bum  away  the  induration. 
I  would  add,  that  when  the  com  is  seated  on  the 
joint,  additional  reasons  occur  to  abstain  from 
the  knife.  Corns  are  influenced  by  atmospheric 
changes ;  for  they  are  usually  painful  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain. 

BUN  YAK 

This  is  a  species  of  corn,  generally  seated  on 
the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe;  but  it  is  very  large, 
far  surpassing  any  com  in  magnitude,  sometimes 
occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint,  and 
distorting  the  shape  of  the  foot  *  it  is  red,  vivid, 
shining,  and  extremely  tender.  The  centre  is 
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usually  more  opaque,  and  evidently  consisting 
of  indurated  skin.  Bunyans  have  the  same 
causes,  and  are  relieved  by  the  same  means, 
as  the  common  corns ;  the  difference  in  aspect 
arises  from  the  nature  of  their  respective 
seats. 


WARTS. 
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These  are  rather  objects  of  disgust  than  of 
apprehension,  for  they  seldom  are  painful,  if 
they  have  not  been  injudiciously  tampered  with. 
The  hands  and  fingers  are  most  troubled  by  them, 
and  they  will  sometimes  obstinately  increase,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  for  their  destruction.  Their 
seat  is  the  skin,  and  blisters  will  remove  them ; 
but  still  they  unaccountably  recur  in  some  cases. 
I  think,  however,  experience  justifies  my  saying, 
that,  when  they  do  so  return,  they  remain  but  a 
short  time.  When  one  retires,  they  generally  all 
retire  ;  so  that  they  are,  apparently,  produced  by 
some  cause  operating  widely.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  sufferer  may  inoculate  himself,  and  thus  propa¬ 
gate  them  to  contiguous  parts  ;  especially  when 
they  are  wounded,  and  the  blood  flows  on  a 
point  where  the  skin  is  wanting.  I  confess  my¬ 
self  not  satisfied  that  this  cannot  happen  ;  but  I 
have  never  known  a  decided  instance  in  proof, 
though  I  have  seen  some  cases  strongly  corrobo- 
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rating  the  idea.  Warts  are  not  easily  eradicated: 
cutting  them  is  both  painful  and  useless  :  caustic 
is  more  efficacious ;  but  its  operation  must  be 
carried  deep,  to  ensure  success.  Blisters  con- 
bned  on  the  part  for  48  hours,  so  as  to  excite  a 
large  secretion,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  skin, 
will  usually  answer  our  wishes  ;  but  still,  as  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  they  sometimes  recur,  yet  not  to 
remain.  The  common  applications  are  onion 
juice,  sal  ammoniac,  ink,  alum,  &c. ;  sometimes 
these  will  avail,  but  we  must  not  be  sanguine  in 
expectation,  for  they  oftener  deceive  us.  The 
vulgar  custom  of  charming  them,  deserves  some 
notice ;  for  the  scepticism  of  philosophy  must 
occasionally  be  wounded,  by  the  apparent  efficacy 
of  means  that  we  can  only  refer  to  the  influence 
of  imagination.  I  beg  that  my  Readers  will  not 
impute  credulity  to  me,  when  I  declare  my  con¬ 
viction  that  warts  have  been,  and  daily  are,  what 
is  vulgarly  called,  charmed  away ;  but,  although 
I  am  fully  assured  of  the  fact,  I  should  scorn  to 
impute  it  to  the  absurdity  of  enchantment.  I 
only  mean,  that  the  mind  operates  inexplicably 
on  the  body  in  all  cases  ;  and,  in  some,  the  con¬ 
nection  of  cause  and  effect  is  but  remotely  obvious 
— such  is  this  ;  and,  surprising  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  numerous  well-authenti¬ 
cated  cases  of  affections,  induced  or  relieved  by 
mental  power,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Haygarth. 
When  warts  are  seated  on  the  joints,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  the  sufferer  does  not  use  a  knife  or 
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caustic  for  their  removal,  or  irreparable  injury 
may  be  sustained.  Warts  frequently  arise  as  the 
relicts  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  are  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  when  occurring  from  any 
other  origin.  There  is  a  species  of  wart,  some¬ 
times  presenting  on  the  eye-lids,  nose,  lips,  &c. 
of  a  livid  colour ;  these  are  not  to  be  tampered 
with,  or  they  will  become  cancerous  ;  they  should 
always  be  the  objects  of  professional  attention. 


DISCOLOURED  SPOTS. 

BY  this  appellation,  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean  small  portions  of  the  surface  maintaining 
a  deviation  from  the  natural  colour,  of  which 
there  is  much  variety.  Freckles,  maternal  marks, 
moles,  &c.  are  all  of  this  description ;  but  they 
require  very  distinct  methods  of  treatment ;  and 
I  shall  proceed  to  discriminate  their  characteris¬ 
tics.  First,  I  shall  notice  the  common  cutane¬ 
ous  mark  called 


FRECKLE, 

Scarcely  any  person,  who  has  a  fair  skin,  is 
destitute  of  spots  of  this  kind,  on  some  part  of 
the  surface ;  especially  those  who  have  light 
;  eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  for  they  are  besprinkled 
with  them  abundantly.  The  face,  neck,  bosom* 
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and  hands,  are  the  parts  most  subject  to 
them. 

They  are  well  known  to  be  small  yellow,  or 
brownish  yellow,  spots  in  the  skin,  like  points 
of  iron  mould,  not  elevated  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  surface,  and  totally  unaccompanied  by  any 
corporeal  disorder.  Females  are  more  disfigured 
by  them  than  males  ;  or  they  may  be  more  per¬ 
ceptible,  through  the  superior  transparency  of 
the  female  cuticle.  They  are  seated  in  the  under 
skin,  and  are  not  removable  by  any  stimulant  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  part.  They  seem  to  be  points 
of  the  skin  that  are  dyed  by  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  disordered  secretion ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  lie  in  some  degree  out  of  the  circulatory 
power.  Internal  medicine  has  as  little  effect  as 
externa]  wash.  The  only  way  to  remove  them 
is  by  removing  the  portion  of  the  skin  so  stained 
or  dyed  ;  and  this  is  easily  done  by  blisters.  I 
have  repeatedly  cleared  the  whole  countenance 
of  them,  in  both  females  and  males,  by  this  sim¬ 
ple  means.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  painful  and 
troublesome  process ;  but,  where  they  are  so 
thickly  studded,  it  is  worth  the  pain,  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  disfigured  aspect.  I  should  state, 
also,  that  there  is  a  species  of  freckle  not  re¬ 
movable  by  blister :  an  experienced  eye  can 
alone  discriminate  the  distinction. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  yellowish  dis¬ 
coloration  that  appears  oil  other  parts  of  the 
body,  in  large  irregular  spots,  or  a  kind  of 
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cloud,  or  a  mottling,  that  has  its  seat  in  the 
same  layer  of  the  skin  as  the  freckle  ;  but  this 
is  of  a  different  character.  It  will  often  spread 
widely,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  itch¬ 
ing,  or  prickling,  and  is  not  confined  to  persons 
whose  skins  are  fair.  When  it  has  continued 
some  time,  the  curticle  scurfs  away;  but  the 
tinge  remains  under,  although  the  scarfing  cuti¬ 
cle  is  of  the  stained  colour.  This  state  of  the 
skin  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  a  long 
continued  mercurial  course,  and  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  of  venereal  origin.  I  have  certain? 
3y  seen  it  in  cases  where  this  cause  may  have 
operated  to  produce  it ;  but  then  the  subsequent 
mercurial  course  may  have  had  a  principal  share 
in  effecting  it.  As  I  never  witnessed  it  to  arise 
in  any  case  of  lues  that  has  been  under  my  own 
care,  and  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  accurate 
testimony  in  what  relates  to  venereal  affection,  I 
will  not  assert  that  lues  never  does  produce  it  ; 
but,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  the  effect  of 
mercury:  at  least,  I  may  say,  that  in  every  case 
of  these  nebulous  yellow  patches  that  I  have 
seen  mercury  has  been  previously  taken.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  may  safely  add,  that  in  some  of  them 
the  venereal  infection  could  not  possibly  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  ever  existed.  Still  I  will  not 
assert  that  mercury  is  the  sole  cause — I  merely 
state  what  my  own  experience  presents.  Strong 
stimulant  lotions,  as  vinegar,  spirits,  &c.  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parts  as  often  as  possible,  and  long 
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persevered  in,  with  a  dose  or  two  of  some  saline 
purgative  every  week,  will  often  erase  them  to¬ 
tally  ;  but,  in  more  obstinate  cases,  professional 
skill  will  be  requisite  to  accomplish  a  cure. 

In  order  of  locality,  I  should  here  mention 
brown,  yellowish  brown,  or  tawny-coloured  spots, 
of  varied  dimensions,  that  sometimes  occur  in 
wide  diffusion  ;  and  sometimes  are  thinly  scatter¬ 
ed,  or  solitary.  From  their  resemblance  in  co¬ 
lour  to  incipient  venereal  blotches,  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  alarm  in  the  minds  of  patients ;  but  there 
are  distinctive  points  that  I  think  will  satisfy  the 
judgement ;  yet  I  confess  they  are  so  obscure  in 
some  particular  habits  as  to  leave  an  apprehen¬ 
sive  feeling perhaps  we  may  consider  those 
that  are  not  elevated  ;  that  remain  stationary ; 
that  disappear  for  a  time,  or  that  change  their 
situation,  and  not  occupying,  exclusively,  those 
parts  where  the  bones  are  but  thinly  covered  ;  to 
be  destitute  of  genuine  venereal  character. 


PURPLE  SPOTS . 

Purple,  or  brownish  or  blackish  purple,  spots, 
are  usually  of  an  important  character,  as  they 
accompany  many  of  the  febrile  eruptive  diseases, 
and  are,  in  such  cases,  signs  of  great  declension 
of  vital  power :  indeed,  they  are  ever  watched 
by  the  professional  attendant,  most  anxiously,  as 
a  criterion  whereby  he  may  judge  of  the  probable 
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event.  In  the  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever, 
&c.  their  appearance  denotes  danger,  and  their 
dispersion  affords  hope :  in  short,  in  all  fevers 
they  bear  the  same  significant  character.  Their 
presence  dictates  the  most  cordial  and  invigora¬ 
ting  remedies.  Wine,  generous  diet,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  restoratives,  are  indispensably  demand¬ 
ed  ;  and,  if  medical  advice  has  been  neglected, 
their  appearance  should  act  as  an  instant  sum¬ 
mons  for  all  the  relief  professional  skill  can  im¬ 
part,  or  a  short  period  will  render  every  human 
effort  vain.  These  spots  are  generally  small,  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  flea-bite,  which,  at  the 
first,  they  much  resemble,  but  gradually  change 
to  a  purple  hue.  They  are  dispersed  on  every 
part ;  sometimes  thinly,  at  others  profusely  scat¬ 
tered.  There  is  a  description  of  purple,  or 
blueish  small  spot,  that  occurs  very  rarely  over 
the  body  and  limbs,  without  any  sensible  fever 
or  much  apparent  disorder  of  the  system  ;  and 
these  coloured  spots  will  also  sometimes  occur 
on  detached  parts  ;  but  they  seldom  remain  per¬ 
manent  :  or  they  may  appear  in  large  irregular 
patches  that  demand  every  precaution  against 
mechanical  violence,  for  they  bleed  profusely  if 
wounded.  In  some  of  these  purple  discolora¬ 
tions  the  skin  is  rather  thickened  and  elevated, 
but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  In  every  instance 
of  this  local  discoloration,  arising  spontaneously, 
and  not  the  effect  of  violence,  a  diminution  of 
vascular  power,  partial  or  general,  is  denote^. 
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If  any  external  means  can  possibly  be  useful,  it 
is  the  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice; 
but  these  are  very  doubtful.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  medical  judgement  should  always 
be  consulted  as  soon  as  these  spots  appear. 

In  the  genuine  scurvy,  such  as  afflicts  mari¬ 
ners,  purple  spots  always  accompany  the  severer 
degrees  of  disease ;  and  the  whole  body  affords 
corresponding  symptoms  of  torpor.  The  face  is 
bloated  and  livid,  the  eyes  have  a  dull  expres¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  stiffness  and  hardness  of  the 
hams,  the  gums  bleed,  the  breath  is  offensive, 
the  mind  is  depressed  ;  and,  in*  short,  all  in  lan¬ 
guor ;  but,  as  this  form  of  disease  is  scarcely 
ever  witnessed  in  private  families,  or  on  shore, 
except  in  the  hospitals,  so  there  will  not  be  an 
opportunity  to  remark  and  to  treat  it.  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  here  rather  to  shew  what  scorbutic  af¬ 
fection  of  the  skin  is,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  varied  classes  of  eruption  to  which  artifice 
or  ignorance  has  affixed  a  scorbutic  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  genuine  scurvy,  a  generous  diet,  with 
a  large  portion  of  fresh  vegetables,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  infallible. 

Bruises  are  usually  followed  by  discoloration 
of  the  part.  Violence  ruptures  the  superficial 
vessels,  and  the  extra  vasated  blood  assumes  the 
varied  tints  of  blue,  black,  green,  and  yellow, 
as  the  chemical  changes  successively  ensue. 
Every  person  knows  that  strong  stimulant  ap¬ 
plications  are  useful  in  such  cases,  and  the  strou- 
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ger  they  are  the  more  efficacious  they  will  be  in 
exciting  the  absorbent  vessels  to  take  up,  and 
carry  away,  the  colouring  matter.  Hot  vinegar, 
with  alum  and  sal-ammoniac  dissolved  in  it, 
spirit  of  wine,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  are  all 
useful  ;  but,  whichever  may  be  selected,  it 
should  be  perpetually  supplied.  When  the 
bruise  is  extensive,  a  strong  dose  of  salts,  or 
other  purgative,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  desired 
effect ;  but  the  patient  should  abstain  from  drink¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  the  absorbents  act 
with  increased  energy  when  but  little  fluid  is 
taken. 


MATERNAL  MARKS. 

I  give  to  these  cutaneous  changes  that  appel¬ 
lation  which  will  best  meet  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  nature,  without  entering  into  any 
disquisition  as  to  its  accuracy.  Whatever  may, 
originally,  cause  these  partial  marks  is  not  a 
point  worthy  our  immediate  inquiry ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  state,  that  they  are  dis¬ 
eased  organizations  of  the  extremities  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  consequently,  not  curable  by 
any  internal  medicine.  The  surgeon  alone  can 
relieve  the  patient ;  and  this  he  must  do  by 
removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass.  Cold 
applications,  with  pressure,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  characters  of  high  repute ;  but  I  fear 
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such  plan  can  avail  in  the  mildest  cases  only. 
Extirpation  of  the  diseased  portion  of  vascu¬ 
larity  is  the  surest,  and,  perhaps,  the  safest, 
means  we  can  adopt.  Stimulant  applications 
are  to  be  studiously  refrained  from,  or  much 
mischief  may  ensue.  These  marks  are  of 
varied  forms ;  sometimes  like  fruit ;  sometimes 
projecting  in  larger  excrescencies ;  and,  in  eve¬ 
ry  shape  or  magnitude,  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
semble  some  object  to  which  their  origin  is  im¬ 
puted  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  or  size, 
excision  is  the  best  remedy.  Caustic  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  more  trifling  cases ;  but  it  is  a 
doubtful  means,  and  may  leave  a  scar  more  un¬ 
seemly  than  the  mark  itself.  The  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  abstaining  from  all  busy  tampering,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  case  : — A.  lady, 
being  disfigured  by  a  mark  of  this  kind  on  her 
face,  was  advised,  by  an  officious  friend,  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  blister  ;  this  produced  exquisite  pain  ;  but, 
as  the  blister  was  fruitless  in  removing  the  spot, 
she  had  recourse  to  caustic.  The  disease  was 
in  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery ;  and,  as  she 
followed  it  up  with  the  caustic,  the  coat  of  that 
artery  was  destroyed  ;  she  nearly  lost  her  life, 
by  the  profuse  bleeding,  before  I  could  arrive, 
from  a  distance,  to  her  aid.  I  need  not  add  ad¬ 
monition  to  the  impression  this  case  ought  to 
make  on  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  incur  the  dangers  of  self-experiment. 
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MOLES . 

These  are  well  known  brownish  spots,  slight¬ 
ly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface,  of  a 
circular,  well  defined,  figure ;  sometimes  having 
hairs  arising  from  them,  sometimes  smooth,  and 
at  others  rather  rough ;  they  may  occupy  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  are,  perhaps,  most  occur- 
rent  on  the  face.  Internal  medicines,  and  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  are  all  useless  ;  they  are  points  of 
diseased  organization,  that  mere  medical  means 
cannot  influence.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  them ;  for  irritating  lotions,  or  oint¬ 
ments,  may  cause  them  to  degenerate  into  spread¬ 
ing  ulcers  that  are  not  easily  subdued  ;  of  which 
I  have  seen  two  very  serious  cases,  consequent 
on  injudicious  treatment.  The  surest  and  the 
safest  remedy  is  the  knife;  but  they  are  seldom 
of  sufficient  importance  in  magnitude  or  charac¬ 
ter  to  render  that  painful  process  requisite.  I 
have  removed  a  few  by  blister,  but  this  has  been 
when  they  were  certainly  seated  in  the  skin  ;  and 
I  would  advise  those,  who  are  disfigured  by  them 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  such  means  ;  for,  if 
the  mole  has  its  seat  deeper  than  the  skin,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  blister  will  irritate,  but 
cannot  remove  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  eye  to  detect  the  distinctions.  Indeed, 
I  would  not  even  have  named  blister,  if  I  did  not 
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know  that  such  a  remedy  is  sometimes  abused  ; 
both  the  above  cases  of  ulceration  were  the  result 
of  the  blistering  practice.  It  is  said,  by  some 
authors,  that  irritated  mole  may  degenerate  into 
the  cancerous  ulcer ;  if  so,  what  dangers  sur¬ 
round  daring  ignorance !  Fortunately,  moles 
but  seldom  abound  so  in  number  as  to  disfigure 
the  countenance ;  on  the  contrary,  when  solitary, 
their  colour,  contrasting  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  rather  heightens  beauty,  and  is  a  plea¬ 
sing  substitute  for  the  art  of  patching,  so  sedu* 
lously  practised  by  the  fair. 


WOUNDS  OF  THE  SKIN 

As  the  object  of  our  contemplation  is  the  skin 
only,  I  necessarily  mean,  by  wounds,  such  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  substance  as  is  confined  to  it,  or  near¬ 
ly  so.  Deep  muscular  or  flesh  wounds  are  no 
part  of  my  present  consideration.  When  the  skin 
is  divided,  as  by  a  knife,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
induce  the  healing  process  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  for,  although  the  wound  may  be  said  to  be 
superficial,  yet,  by  neglect,  it  may  degenerate 
into  a  most  painful  and  troublesome  sore.  When 
the  surface  of  the  wound  is  left  open,  matter 
must  be  secreted,  and  new  skin  must  be  genera¬ 
ted.  Any  circumstances  impeding  the  due  de¬ 
gree  of  these  productive  actions,  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  convert  the  simple  cut  into  an  open  ulcer 
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of  bad  quality.  In  wounds  of  the  skin  only,  or 
those  but  slightly  deeper,  there  can  seldom  be  a 
division  of  any  important  vessel ;  and,  therefore,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  clear  the  part 
of  all  foreign  matter,  as  blood,  dirt,  &c.  and 
then  bring  the  sides  of  the  wound  close  together, 
keeping  them  confined  in  their  position  by  a  piece 
of  sticking  plaister.  All  ointments  must  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  very  safe  and  useful  practice  to  wash 
the  wound  with  a  little  spirits,  after  having  made 
it  clean ;  or  to  apply  a  small  bit  of  lint,  soaked 
in  spirits,  immediately  over  the  wound,  and  under 
the  plaister.  The  spirits  prevent  an  excessive  in¬ 
flammation,  or  festering,  as  it  is  termed ;  and, 
when  it  is  freely  applied,  there  never  is  so  much 
subsequent  pain.  The  dressings  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  within  forty-eight  hours ;  when,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  skin  will  be  found  to  be  united, 
though  perhaps  not  so  firmly,  as  to  supersede 
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the  necessity  of  a  continued  protection,  by  plais¬ 
ter  or  bandage,  for  a  few  days  longer.  Should 
the  habit  of  body  happen  to  be  unfavourable  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  or  the  sides  of  the  wound 
not  properly  apposited,  there  may  ensue  a  sense 
of  smarting,  great  heat,  and  throbbing  pain  in 
the  part;  and,  if  the  injury  is  extensive,  some 
fever  may  be  excited.  When  these  symptoms 
appear,  especially  if  the  heat  and  throbbing  con¬ 
tinue  the  first  and  second  day,  and  the  part 
should  swell,  all  hopes  of  immediate  healing 
must  be  abandoned,  the  dressings  must  be  re- 
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moved,  and  a  poultice  be  applied  ;  or  equal  parts 
of  black  pitch  and  sweet  oil,  melted  together, 
and  spread  thick  on  lint ;  or  the  occasional  use 
of  a  fomentation.  All  these  means  are  intended 
to  soothe  the  skin  and  promote  suppuration  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  matter  forms,  ease  and  comfort  re¬ 
turns.  When  the  inflammation  runs  very  high, 
with  fever,  bleeding  and  evacuants  will  be  requi¬ 
site  to  allay  the  distress :  these,  however,  are 
proper  cases  for  surgical  aid.  Every  expecta¬ 
tion  of  uniting  the  sides  of  the  wound  must  now 
be  relinquished,  and  we  must  wait  patiently 
while  Nature  completes  the  cure,  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  new  skin:  this  she  will  usually  do  with¬ 
out  our  interference.  We  cannot  give  her  positive 
aid,  we  can  only  remove  local  impediment ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  system,  by  being  too  inflammatory  or 
too  languid,  shall  require  to  be  lowered  in  the 
former,  or  exhilarated  in  the  latter,  state.  In 
wounds,  not  inflicted  by  a  sharp  cutting  instru¬ 
ment,  we  must  expect  more  trouble  and  pain : 
for  instance,  in  a  fall,  we  are  perhaps  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  stone,  or  pebbles  may  remain 
imbedded  in  the  skin.  First,  we  clear  the 
wound  perfectly  ;  and,  as  the  edges  of  it  are 
ragged,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  its  healing 

by  the  immediate  union  of  them.  We,  therefore, 
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place  the  sides  in  a  natural  and  relaxed  position, 
washing  the  part  with  spirits,  or  applying  a 
soaked  fold  of  linen  over  it.  If  there  has  been 
much  bruise,  a  blackness  will  surround  the 
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wound ;  but  this  is  of  no  immediate  importance  ; 
time  and  the  spirituous  dressing  will  make  it  dis¬ 
appear.  When  the  pain  is  completely  abated, 
we  must  watch  the  progress  of  the  wound,  if 
the  sides  do  not  adhere ;  as  they  seldom  will, 
and  inflammation  comes  on,  we  must  use  some 
soothing  ointment,  as  that  of  pitch  before  men¬ 
tioned,  or  a  fomentation,  and  when  matter  forms 
on  the  sore  all  is  regular ;  but  the  great  object 
of  apprehension  in  bruised  or  lacerated  wounds 
is,  that  they  should  not  assume  suppuration 
duly,  and,  in  that  case,  they  are  in  danger  of 
mortifying,  This  extreme  is,  however,  very  rare 
in  wounds  not  deeper  than  the  skin ;  but,  in  old 
subjects,  all  torn  wounds,  however  superficial, 
if  they  are  extensive,  require  the  most  vigilant 
attention.  The  same  general  remarks  on  treat¬ 
ment  occur  here,  as  already  detailed,  when  I 
considered  the  degenerated  wound  from  a  sharper 
instrument. 

CUTANEOUS  ULCERS . 

These  are  affections  of  the  mere  skin,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  partial  loss  of  its  sub¬ 
stance.  The  skin,  being  composed  of  membrane 
and  a  minute  net-work  of  vessels,  is  liable  to  all 
the  consequences  of  vascular  action  that  other 
parts  of  the  animal  body  are ;  and  the  variety 
of  cause  and  appearance  is  diversified  accord- 
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ingly.  Ulceration  is  a  process  that  cannot  be 
elucidated  accurately,  without  entering  into  such 
physiological  disquisition  as  must  be  misplaced 
in  a  Work  of  this  nature,  which  is  intended  as 
a  descriptive  and  cautionary  guide,  rather  than 
a  theoretical  or  doctrinal  essay.  When  a  wound 
does  not  immediately  heal,  it  becomes  an  ulcer, 
bearing  a  character  and  appearance  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  the  part,  or  of  the  system  ;  yet, 
to  mark  the  shades  of  gradation,  I  perhaps 
should  rather  call  the  open  wound  a  sore  than  an 
ulcer,  as,  by  the  latter  term,  I  would  more  par¬ 
ticularly  designate  a  positive  loss  of  substance. 
Probably  it  may  not  be  so  plain  to  those  not  pro¬ 
fessionally  informed,  that  there  can  be  any  loss 
of  substance  where  there  has  not  been  a  direct 
abstraction  by  violence  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  there  is,  throughout  the  animal  body, 
a  class  of  vessels  called  absorbents,  whose  office 
appears  to  be  that  of  absorbing,  or  taking  up, 
fluids  from  the  parts  whence  they  take  their 
origin  ;  and  when  the  solid  parts,  as  membranes, 
coats  of  vessels,  or  even  bone,  cease  to  live  at 
partial  points,  the  absorbents  carry  away  the 
extraneous  dead  matter,  or  they  act  on  the  sur¬ 
face  next  to  their  terminations,  and  thereby 
loosen  it,  so  that  the  portion  comes  away ;  and 
the  cavity  remaining,  when  on  the  surface,  is 
what  we  call  ulcer.  This  simple  process,  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  quality  of  the  operating  cause,  pro¬ 
duces  every  ulcer,  however  various  in  magnitude2 
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form,  and  effect.  If  a  wound,  by  neglect,  or  want 
of  skill  in  the  management,  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  its  cure  than  if  it  is 
spontaneously  produced  by  a  scrofulous  or  irri¬ 
table  habit  of  body  ;  and  that  difficulty  will  also 
be  measured,  in  a  degree,  by  the  nature  of  the 
part  affected ;  thus  ulcers  on  the  front  of  the  leg, 
or  other  parts  covered  with  little  else  than  the 
skin,  are  always  more  difficult  to  manage  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  when  they  are  seated  on  parts 
that  are  fleshy.  The  cutaneous  ulcers,  simply 
as  such,  are  therefore  objects  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  merit  our  best  care.  There  are  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  deserving  separate  attention,  in  con¬ 
sidering  duly  the  quality  and  cure  of  an  ulcer. 

First,  the  degree  of  inflammation.  If  the  sur¬ 
rounding  part  is  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  with 
sense  of  great  heat,  and  much  pain,  cooling 
applications  will  be  required  ;  and,  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  nothing  is  better  than  simple  cool  water ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  it  will  be  found  that  water, 
absolutely  cold,  does  not  impart  so  much  ease 
as  if  it  is  just  chilled :  the  proper  temperature 
will  always  be  found  in  varying  it  to  that  which 
best  allays  the  sense  of  pain  and  heat.  A  small 
quantity  of  what  is  called  Goulard’s  extract  will 
aid  its  effect,  as  thirty  drops  to  a  quart  of  water ; 
more  will  render  it  stimulant,  and  thereby  defeat 
the  purpose.  On  the  sore  itself  any  mild  appli¬ 
cation,  as  spermaceti  ointment,  or  equal  parts  of 
black  pitch  and  oil,  spread  on  lint ;  using  cool 
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air,  mild  diet,  and  gentle  laxatives.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  a  total  absence  of 
all  surrounding  inflammation,  the  parts  look  pale 
or  livid,  with  the  appearance  of  languor,  the 
action  of  the  vessels  is  unequal  to  the  generation 
of  new  substance,  and  energy  must  be  imparted 
by  fomentations,  frequently  repeated.  Warm 
water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  as  a  glass 
full  of  rum  to  a  quart  of  water,  about  the  heat 
of  new  milk,  and  renewed  perpetually ;  generous, 
but  not  irritating,  diet. 

Next,  I  will  consider  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
On  looking  at  an  ulcer  in  a  healthy  state,  we  ob¬ 
serve  its  surface  of  a  beautiful  pale  red,  or  pink 
hue.  This  is  the  new  substance  generating  to 
supply  the  loss  and  fill  up  the  cavity.  An  experi¬ 
enced  eye  discerns  at  once  the  condition  of  an  ul¬ 
cer  ;  and  this  state  is  so  distinct,  that  once  seen  it 
cannot  be  forgotten.  This  vivid  redness  denotes 
the  high  health  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  re-production  of  the 
waste ;  but  this  re-production  may  be  excessive, 
and  shoot  out  beyond  the  surrounding  surface, 
projecting  forward,  so  as  to  prevent  healing ; 
this  is  called  fungous,  or  proud  flesh,  and  is 
always  very  painful.  As  an  ulcer  cannot  heal 
but  by  the  production  of  skin  over  its  surface, 
and  as  this  does  not  form  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  part,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
proud  flesh  by  caustic,  as  blue  vitriol ;  and  this 
must  be  done  repeatedly,  so  as  to  keep  it  com- 
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pletely  down.  This  fungous  will  be  usually  ob¬ 
served  at  the  very  edges  of  the  ulcer,  rising  like 
the  protuberances  of  a  raspberry.  If  the  ulcer 
is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
the  florid  tint  of  surface ;  it  will  be  pale  red,  or 
brownish,  or  livid,  denoting  defective  strength 
of  the  part,  or  of  the  constitution,  or  of  both ; 
and  when  the  loss  of  substance  is  deeper  than 
the  skin ;  the  fungous  that  may  arise  will  be  dark, 
or  resembling,  what  seamen  call,  bullock's  liver, 
as  presented  in  the  scorbutic  ulcer,  to  which 
seafaring  men  are  so  subject.  Here  tonics,  cor¬ 
dials,  and  general  support,  are  wanting ;  as  well 
as  warm  stimulating  applications  to  the  part, 
similar  to  what  I  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
local  languor,  under  inflammation. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  from  whose  appearance  so  much  is  to  be 
learned.  In  the  healthy  ulcer  the  mere  margin 
has  a  rounded  or  blunted  form,  apparently  rather 
thickened,  opake,  and  white ;  as  it  advances  in 
healing,  these  appearances  are  most  observable. 
This  white  portion  is  considered  to  be  the  new 
skin,  and  it  is  seen  to  gradually  advance  all  round 
the  ulcer ;  or,  when  the  sore  is  large,  it  com¬ 
mences  in  distinct  patches,  on  the  ulcerated  sur¬ 
face,  thus  contracting  the  sore,  within  less  and 
less  space,  until  it  is  entirely  obliterated  in  the 
cure.  Contrasted  with  this  state  of  the  margin, 
is  that  of  the  sharp,  angular  shape ;  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  ulcer  being  rugged,  not  shelving  down, 
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but  standing  like  a  sort  of  cliff,  hard  and  red,  or 
perhaps  livid :  while  the  margin  is  in  this  state, 
the  ulcer  cannot  heal.  No  particular  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  changing  this  state  of  the  mar¬ 
gin.  as  it  is  dependant  on  any  or  all  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  comprising  the  ulcerative  character ; 
andj  when  those  are  duly  existing,  this  will  not 
be  wanting.  The  edges  are  to  be  considered  as 
of  high  importance,  because  the  new  skin  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  elongation  towards  the  centre, 
and  whatever  retards  this  effect  necessarily  delays 
the  cure. 

The  discharge  of  the  ulcer  is  worthy  the  strict¬ 
est  attention,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  a  mark  of 
distinction  more  easily  estimated  than  any  other* 
by  an  inexperienced  observer.  When  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  without 
scent,  thick,  like  cream,  and  slightly  glutinous, 
it  is  termed  good  healthy  tnatter*  and  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  ulcer  in  its  healing  progress,  or  in 
its  change  to  assume  the  healing  action.  This  is 
the  state  of  discharge  to  which  it  must  be  brought 
before  the  ulcer  can  heal.  When,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  discharge  is  thin,  abundant,  green,  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  limpid,  or  with  an  irritating  quality 
that  excoriates  the  surrounding  parts,  we  call  it 
an  ill-conditioned  ulcer ;  and  endeavour,  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  morbid  action  of  the  part,  to  change 
its  character ;  but,  if  it  is  connected  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  state  of  the  constitution,  whether  scrofulous, 
scorbutic,  venereal,  &c.  or  by  excess  or  defect  of 
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bodily  vigour,  we  adapt  our  general  means  in  aid 
of  our  local*  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  may 
demand. 

Some  few  practical  remarks  may  not  only  be 
acceptable,  but  necessary  Rest,  or  rather  absti» 
nence  from  all  violent  motion  of  the  part,  is  requi¬ 
site  to  the  healing  process,  especially  when  the 
extremities  are  the  seat  of  the  ulcer.  On  the 
body  or  head  cutaneous  ulcers  are  more  easily 
healed,  except  they  are  of  a  virulent  character ; 
as  those  of  scalled  head,  &c.;  and  this  may  arise 
from  the  comparative  quiescence  of  the  parts. 
Bandages  have  a  very  important  influence  on  cu¬ 
taneous  ulcers,  and  may  be  said  to  be  universally 
beneficial,  in  every  species  where  the  surrounding 
parts  are  not  tumefied  and  highly  inflamed.  As 
to  the  application  to  the  ulcer,  it  must  be  modified 
according  to  the  quality  and  state  of  it.  If  it  is 
a  simple  sore,  and  in  a  good  condition  ;  that  is, 
if  the  surface  is  florid,  the  edges  rounded,  the 
discharge  white,  thick,  and  moderate  in  quantity, 
all  that  may  be  necessary  as  dressing  will  be,  a 
little  lint,  dry,  or  spread  extremely  thin  with  any 
bland  salve ;  for  a  thick  plaister  will  retard  the 
healing;  or,  by  relaxing,  will  generate  proud 
flesh. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  important  duty  of  ad¬ 
monishing  my  Readers,  that  precisely  the  same 
dangers  beset  the  precipitate  cure  of  cutaneous 
ulcer  as  of  cutaneous  eruption.  If  the  ulcer  has 
been  of  long  duration,  there  will  be  hazard  in 
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suddenly  healing  it,  however  simple  and  local  its 
origin  may  have  been ;  for  the  irritation  will  have 
become  constitutional,  and  then  some  new  one 
must  be  created,  or  some  change  must  be  effected 
in  the  circulatory  system,  previous  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  healing  powers.  In  the  simple  and  recent 
ulcer  these  motives  have  not  existence,  and  there¬ 
fore  delay  would  be  absurd.  I  would,  however, 
warn  my  Readers,  that  the  former  description  of 
ulcer  may  frequently  be  mistaken  for  the  latter, 
by  inexperienced  persons ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  not  be  surprised  when  they  are  foiled  in 
their  little  surgical  attempts.  It  will  ever  be  ad- 
viseable  to  seek  professional  aid  when  such  is  the 
case;  and  I  have  given  the  general  outline  of 
ulcerative  character,  rather  to  enable  the  patient 
to  comprehend  when  the  sore  is  not  in  a  good 
state  ;  thereby  putting  him  upon  the  precaution  of 
seeking  beyond  his  own  judgement.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe  a  few  ulcers  of  specific  qua¬ 
lity,  that  are  most  important  to  be  known  in  their 
earliest  stages. 

DEPRAVED  ULCER . 

Under  this  head  I  would  comprise  those  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  ulceration,  that  may  ensue  as  the 
depravation  of  the  common  ulcer,  when  it  has 
been  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  and  not  as 
dependant  on  any  particular  morbid  matter  influ¬ 
encing  vascular  action. 
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First,  I  shall  remark  on  that  state  to  which 
ulcers  tend,  when  they  do  not  heal  in  regular 
process.  There  is  a  change  in  the  appearance 
and  nature  of  the  discharge,  which,  instead  of 
being  white,  thick,  and  almost  scentless,  becomes 
green,  yellow,  brown,  bloody,  or  watery,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  foetid.  The  sore  is  livid  or  pale,  at  the 
bottom,  if  that  is  visible ;  but,  usually,  there  is  a 
nasty  discoloured  slough.  The  edges  are  ragged, 
thin,  red,  and  ill-defined.  As  one  portion  of  the 
margin  rounds  into  the  healthy  texture  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  another  assumes  a  worse  character  and 
corrodes  away.  The  surrounding  parts  are  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  whole  ulcer  is  extremely  irritable 
and  painful.  All  these  changes  may  ensue  from 
mere  neglect,  or  from  violence,  or  from  some  irri¬ 
tating  cause,  as  fever,  &c.  disturbing  the  system  ; 
in  which  disturbance  the  ulcerated  part  partakes. 
The  means  of  relief  are  obviously  to  mitigate  or 
remove  the  cause  when  known ;  and  always  to 
allay  the  irritation  of  the  part,  when  excessive, 
by  bland,  mild,  and  sedative,  applications,  as 
pitch  ointment,  opium,  lotions  of  goulard,  &c. 
But,  when  the  sore  looks  pale,  and  there  is  no 
inflamed  margin  around  it ;  or  the  system  labours 
under  evident  debility,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
remedies  of  another  class,  such  as  fomentations, 
dressings  with  some  of  the  metallic  solutions  or 
compounds  ;  bark,  and  a  generous  diet. 

The  callous  ulcer  is  that,  wherein  the  principal 
distinctive  character  consists  in  the  edges  of  the 
sore  being  high,  hard,  rugged,  and  thick.  When 
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speaking  of  the  simple  cutaneous  ulcer,  I  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  ulcerative  edge  was  an  important 
point  of  consideration ;  for  the  healing  of  a  sore 
is  but  an  extension  of  the  skin  over  the  denuded 
surface  ;  and  this  extension  can  never  take  place 
fully,  when  the  vascular  action  of  the  margin  is 
impeded  or  deranged.  The  callous  ulcer  is  usually 
attended  by  inflammation  and  pain.  Fomenta¬ 
tions  and  poultices  will  be  the  best  and  safest 
applications ;  but,  if  they  are  not  effectual,  the 
margins  must  be  totally  destroyed  by  caustic,  and 
a  new  local  action  excited;  the  sore  will  then 

heal  without  further  trouble. 

*  •  - 

The  fungous  ulcer  is  known,  by  fleshy  protu¬ 
berances  shooting  forth  from  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  ulcer,  and  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  margin.  As  remarked  before,  when 
speaking  of  cutaneous  ulcer,  the  granulations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sore  should  not  rise  too  much ; 
because  the  process  of  cicatrizing,  or  skinning 
over,  could  not  then  take  place.  If  the  fungous 
substance  is  of  a  fine  florid  red,  it  may  be  suffici¬ 
ent  to  constantly  keep  it  down  by  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  of  caustic  ;  but,  if  it  be  pale,  or  livid,  or  a 
dark  brown  colour,  bark  should  be  given ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  caustic,  astringent  remedies 
should  be  applied  to  the  sore.  A  weak  solution 
of  blue  vitriol,  is  as  good  as  any  other ;  and  they 
should,  one  or  all,  be  used  as  long  as  there  is  a 
remaining  vestige  of  fungous  excrescence.  I 
conclude  this  with  remarking,  that  dressings 
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should  never  be  applied  to  the  fungous  ulcer,  in 
the  form  of  ointment;  for,  all  fatty  substances 
have  a  tendency  to  generate  such  diseased  mass. 
A  bandage  is  very  useful  when  the  ulcer  is  so 
situated  as  to  admit  of  its  application. 


VENEREAL  ULCER . 

This  ulcer  is  indeed  of  a  formidable  charac¬ 
ter,  and  demands  instant  vigilance,  or  the  patient 
may  bear  lasting  tokens,  in  his  person,  of  the 
ravages  it  is  capable  of  committing ;  perhaps  the 
loss  of  the  nose  or  an  eye  may  render  him  a 
perpetual  warning  to  others  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  risks  incurred  in  unlicenced  sensuality.  I 
shall  divide  venereal  ulcers  into  primary  and 
secondary  ;  by  the  former,  I  mean  those  that  are 
the  immediate  effects  of  impure  contact ;  by  the 
latter,  I  mean  those  that  arise  on  other  parts,  as 
the  throat,  nose,  &c.  and  are  the  consequences 
of  the  virus  pervading  the  system,  when  adequate 
means  have  not  been  adopted  on  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  The  primary  ulcer,  or  that  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  venereal  virus  on  its 
first  contact,  is  called  chancre :  this  appears  as 
a  small  pimple,  or  a  small  vesicle,  that  smarts 
and  itches,  ending  in  an  ulcer,  of  a  cup-like 
form,  the  bottom  is  covered  with  adhering  matter, 
no  granulations  appear,  and  the  margin  is  hard 
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and  inflamed.  This  ulcer  is  sometimes  extremely 
painful,  though  very  small,  at  the  first,  but  en¬ 
larging  rapidly,  if  the  system  is  not  speedily 
charged  with  mercury,  or  other  decided  means 
adopted  ;  insomuch,  that  it  will  shortly  destroy 
all  the  contiguous  parts.  The  surest  treatment  is 
to  apply  caustic  to  the  affected  part,  at  the  first 
instant  of  the  virus  having  local  effect,  and,  if 
possible,  before  the  vesicle  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer;  for,  when  ulcer  is  once  formed,  the  reme¬ 
dy  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  the  absorption  of  the 
virus  is  so  speedily  accomplished  in  some  habits ; 
and,  after  a  certain  period,  the  application  of 

irritants,  as  caustic,  &c.  seems  to  expedite  the 

% 

absorbent  action.  At  all  events,  the  necessity  of 
surgical  assistance  is  absolutely  requisite ;  for,  not 
an  hour  should  be  lost  in  commencing  that  course 
of  medicine  which  can  never  be  properly  or  se¬ 
curely  conducted,  but  under  the  management  of 
professional  skill. 

When  the  virus  is  absorbed,  it  usually  excites 
inflammation  in  the  first  glands  it  comes  to  ;  and, 
as  these  are  in  the  groin,  when  the  chancres  are 
seated  in  the  usual  parts,  a  swelling  arises,  which 
is  attended  by  great  pain  and  inflammation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  abscess  and  ulcer.  This  ulcer  is  some^ 
limes  very  large,  perhaps  one  on  each  groin, 
discharging  abundantly  a  most  foul  matter,  green, 
yellow,  or  red,  and  very  thin ;  the  sore  spreads, 
the  edges  are  ragged  and  tender,  the  pain  some¬ 
times  intolerable :  in  short,  the  state  of  the 
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patient  is  that  of  extreme  distress.  Herein  mer¬ 
cury  will  be  necessary ;  and,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  surgical  aid  still  greater  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  infection,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  aggravated  misery  of  the  patient.  This  is 
called  an  ulcerated  buboe,  and  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  of  the  secondary  nature;  but,  that  which 
I  would  more  particularly  designate  as  the  secon¬ 
dary  venereal  ulcer  is  what  I  am  next  to  describe. 

When  the  virus  has  pervaded  the  system,  owing 
to  neglect  of  the  disease  in  its  infancy,  to  mis¬ 
management  in  its  progress,  or  to  the  constitution 
not  bearing  mercurial  action,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  some  part  of  the  surface  will  eventually 
display  venereal  symptoms.  Copper-coloured 
blotches  arise  where  the  bones  are  thinly  covered; 
as  the  elbows,  knees,  shins,  breast,  and  fore¬ 
head,  these  are  rather  elevated,  but  not  painful ; 
they  proceed  to  small  pimples,  coalescing,  burst¬ 
ing,  and  forming  a  scab,  which,  when  removed, 
exposes  ulceration.  This  ulcer  spreads,  and,  if 

9 

situated  on  the  lips,  nose,  or  palate,  will  irreco¬ 
verably  destroy  them.  These  parts,  as  well  as 
the  throat,  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
venereal  action ;  and,  consequently,  suffer  the 
severest.  When  the  throat  is  ulcerated,  the  sore 
is  rugged  on  the  edges,  deep,  covered  with  a 
slough,  and  imbedded  in  a  surface  that  is  livid, 
or  of  a  livid  brown  colour  and  flabby ;  yet  so 
little  pain  will,  in  some  cases,  attend,  that  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred  wherein  the  ulcer  has 
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arrived  at  considerable  magnitude,  before  it  has 
been  suspected  to  exist.  Whenever  the  secon¬ 
dary  venereal  ulcer  is  once  formed,  and  whatever 
part  it  may  occupy,  there  will  be  some  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  symptoms,  as  shall  betray  its  character 
to  an  experienced  eye.  The  very  situation  of  the 
ulcer,  as  above  described,  should  awaken  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and,  when  it  spreads,  in  spite  of  common 
remedies,  there  is  just  ground  for  alarm.  I  ought 
to  impress  my  Reader’s  mind  also  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  namely,  that  the  system  may  become  in- 
fected  without  previous  chancre  or  buboe,  and  then 
the  case  is  very  obscure,  though  not  the  less  for¬ 
midable.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  attention 
to  ulcers,  that,  by  their  situation  and  character, 
bear  the  most  distant  similitude  to  those  of  our 
present  consideration.  If  the  venereal  ulcer  of 
the  throat  should  extend  to  the  eustachian  tubes, 
deafness  will  be  the  result ;  if  to  the  palate,  a 
defect  in  articulation,  like  what  is  vulgarly  terined 
speaking  through  the  nose ;  and,  if  on  any  visible 
part,  a  permanent  deformity  :  for  a  re-production 
of  the  portion  destroyed  by  venereal  action  is 
never  to  be  hoped  for.  Happy  may  the  patient 
be  when  its  ravaging  progress  is  but  arrested,  the 
injury  has  been  sustained  and  is  irreparable. 

When  we  duly  consider  that  the  secondary 
venereal  ulcer  may  be  formed,  where  there  is  not 
any  suspicion  in  the  patient’s  mind  of  existing 
infection,  because  that  infection  has  not  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  sensible  signs ;  and  also,  that  mercury 
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"Will  not  be  borne  by  some  constitutions,  it  seem¬ 
ing  to  aggravate  the  disease  rather  than  to  miti¬ 
gate  it ;  we  perceive  what  an  imperative  duty  it 
is  to  lay  our  suspicions  of  danger  before  some 
skilful  surgeon,  as  early  as  discovery  takes  place. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  section  without  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  suffering  Reader,  that  he  will 
pay  prompt  obedience  to  that  authority  on  which 
he  can  securely  and  solely  rely.  1  will  not  risk 
the  recommendation  of  any  particular  means 
beyond  cleanliness  ;  not  only  because  I  consider 
a  mercurial  course  may,  in  some  habits  under 
venereal  influence,  impel  the  patient  with  an 
accelerated  progress  to  the  grave.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  rather  risk  the  displeasure  of  the  Reader,  by 
withholding  a  detail  of  the  remedies  most  expedi¬ 
ent  to  be  adopted,  than  render  myself  a  party  to 
his  possible  destruction  by  his  probable  abuse  of 
means,  as  much  distinguished  by  precarious  effi¬ 
cacy,  as  by  powerful  activity.  I  have  said 
enough  to  rouse  in  him  a  proper  sense  of  danger  ; 
but  I  will  hot  be  instrumental  to  those  empirical 
evils  that  all  rational  men  must  deplore,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  principal  object  of  this  little  Work 
to  repress. 


SCORBUTIC  ULCER . 

There  is  so  little  probability  of  any  of  my 
Readers  being  afflicted  by  this  kind  of  ulcer,  that 
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I  might  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  it  to¬ 
tally,  without  withholding  information  that  can  be 
positively  valuable  to  them  ;  but  the  insertion  of 
it  may  be  negatively  so  ;  that  is,  by  a  description 
of  the  genuine  scorbutic  ulcer,  it  will  be  seen  how 
different  those  sores  are  in  appearance  and  cha¬ 
racter,  that  frequently  bear  the  denomination  of 
scorbutic ;  and,  consequently,  what  cunning  is 
displayed  by  those  pretenders  to  infallibility,  who 
seize  on  popular  ignorance  and  credulity,  as  a 
basis  whereon  to  build  their  nefarious  plans  of 
public  pillage.  The  scorbutic  ulcer  is  always 
preceded,  and  attended,  by  a  paleness,  or  livid¬ 
ness,  of  the  countenance:  perhaps  the  common 
term,  bloated,  expresses  the  aspect  better  than 
any  other.  An  invincible  languor  of  mind  and 
body,  bleeding,  and  spongy  gums,  loose  teeth, 
and  livid  spots,  are  all  precursors  or  concomi¬ 
tants  of  this  ulcer.  The  ulcerated  margins  are 
livid  and  ragged,  assuming  a  resemblance  to  re-* 
cently  generated  granulations  of  flesh,  and  often 
running  out  into  large  masses  of  fungous,  that  are 
renewed  as  often  as  the  caustic  destroys  them. 
From  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  there  arises  a  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  dark  coagulated  blood ;  the 
seamen  call  it  bullock's  liver,  and  indeed  it  is 
much  like  it ;  this  also  is  daily  regenerated.  The 
discharge  is  thin,  of  a  brown,  or  reddish  brown, 
colour,  and  frequently  very  abundant.  All  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  ulcer  are  useless,  but  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  generous  diet  and  a  large  portion  of 
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fresh  vegetables,  or  the  vegetable  acids,  as  lemon 
juice  r  probably,  lemon  juice  is  as  good  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  ulcer  as  any,  in  the  early  stages. 
These  means,  duly  persevered  in,  will  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  restore  the  patient’s  health,  and  heal 
the  ulcer;  and  I  may  safely  add,  that  if  they 
cannot,  medical  science  is  unable  to  devise  what 
can. 

SCROFULOUS  ULCER . 

_  «i 

The  scrofulous  ulcer,  like  the  preceding,  is 
always  but  the  visible  index  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease.  As  it  is  ever  preceded  by  an  obstructed 
gland,  that,  pointing  outwards,  bursts  through  the 

skin,  it  may  be  thought  to  not  belong  strictly  to 

* 

the  class  of  cutaneous  disorders,  its  seat  being 
deeper ;  but  to  have  omitted  the  description  of 
what  is  so  often  presented  to  the  attention  of  fa¬ 
milies,  and  what  excites  so  anxious  a  feelingin  the 
parental  mind,  would  have  been  an  unpardonable 
remissness ;  besides,  I  consider  every  ulcer  as 
coming  within  the  range  of  my  plan,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  and  however  it  may 
have  been  formed ;  for  it  still  must  be  the  worst 
possible  disease  of  the  skin,  that  of  its  absolute 
destruction  ;  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
which  is  the  object  of  my  exclusive  studies,  and 
the  purport  of  my  treatise.  There  are  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  accompanying  the  scrofulous 
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ulcer,  as  to  almost  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
make  a  mistake  as  to  its  identity.  It  is,  as  before 
remarked,  but  the  last  stage  of  the  scrofulous 
abscess.  The  gland,  having  suppurated,  bursts 
through  the  skin,  and  the  ulcer  forms  with  thin 
sharp  livid  edges  ;  the  oriiice  is  usually  circular, 
or  nearly  so  ;  the  abscess  sometimes  forms  several 
small  apertures  rather  than  one  large,  all  of 
which  assume  the  same  figure;  but,  when  the 
skin,  interposed  between  these  orifices,  becomes 
itself  destroyed,  the  ulcer  is  necessarily,  for  a 
short  time,  of  such  a  marginal  form,  as  the  acciden¬ 
tal  position  of  the  orifices  may  govern.— Still,  if 
the  ulcer  does  not  soon  heal,  it  will  invariably 
assume  the  circular  or  oval  shape  in  the  margin ; 
but  the  cavity  is  of  a  cup-like  form,  and  of  a 
glossy  red,  the  edges  projecting  over  the  cavity  : 
this  is  when  the  ulcer  has  existed  a  short  time. 
When  the  abscess  first  breaks,  the  discharge  is 
viscid  and  glairy,  or  like  cheese  curd,  mingled 
with  a  coloured  watery  fluid.  Extreme  pain 
seldom  attends  the  scrofulous  ulcer :  if  it  did, 
the  disease  would  be  dreadful,  for  the  sores  are 
often  abundant;  and  as  one  heals  another  will 
break  out.  The  general  appearance  of  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  subject  is  well  known:  the  complexion  is 
fair,  the  skin  soft,  and  the  countenance  of  a 
florid  circumscribed  redness.  The  treatment  of 
the  scrofulous  ulcer  is  rather  vague  and  doubt¬ 
ful,  in  efficacy,  without  we  can  correct  the  pre¬ 
valent  state  of  the  system ;  the  means  of  effecting 
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which  would  lead  me  out  of  the  object  of  this 
treatise  to  detail.  The  simplest  remedy  for  the 
ulcer  is  lint,  over  which  doubled  linen,  well 
soaked  with  cold  water,  is  recommended,  as  the 
result  of  a  favourable  experience.  Charcoal  pow¬ 
der,  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the  sore,  has  been 
useful  in  many  cases  where  other  means  have 
failed  ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  the  habit  is  to  be 
corrected,  or  all  our  labour  will  be  vain. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  traced  each  of 
the  diseases  through  its  constituent  symptoms, 
and  have  studied  to  enumerate  those  which  are 
most  prominent,  or  most  distinctive.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  plain  and  intelligible  ;  avoid¬ 
ing  that  professional  pedantry  which  might  at 
once  render  me  rather  suspected  than  believed, 
rather  mistaken  than  understood.  In  this  plain 
way,  should  I  be  the  happy  instrument  of 
consoling  the  mental  distress,  of  relieving  the 
corporeal  suffering,  or  of  protecting  from  the 
dangers  of  self-experiment,  the  feelings  of  one 
fellow  being,  I  cannot  have  addressed  myself  to 
the  world  in  vain.  My  future  labours  shall  be 
perseveringly  devoted  to  this  class  of  diseases ; 
and,  when  I  next  clothe  my  experience  in  a  let¬ 
ter-press  garment,  I  shall  be  actuated  by  the 
ambition  of  adding  a  mite  to  the  fund  of  profes¬ 
sional  science,  with  all  that  zeal  which  an  anxious 
desire  to  render  myself  serviceable  to  the  public 
in  every  possible  shape,  and  through  every  pos¬ 
sible  medium,  can  honourably  impel. 
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NERVOUS  8$  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT 

Since  the  first  edition  was  issued  from  the 
press,  I  have  lamented  that  a  cursory  view  of 
the  possible  consequences  arising  from  spontane¬ 
ous  subsidence  of  eruptive  disease  was  not  given 
to  the  Reader.  I  had  urgently  stated  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  suppressing  eruptions  by  unskilful  art,  but 
it  remains  now  for  me  to  remark  on  what  may 
not  be  so  palpable,  though  it  is  equally  true,  that 
a  great  variety  of  nervous  disorders,  and  even 
insanity,  may  issue  from  the  natural  cessation  of 
disease  on  the  skin.  In  a  treatise,  considering 
cutaneous  disorders,  exclusively,  it  cannot  be 
thought  irrelevant  if  I  offer  some  remarks  rela¬ 
ting  to  a  point  of  such  extreme  importance  to  all 
those  persons  with  whom  the  subject  of  my 
work  may  be  an  object  of  interest.  In  the  early 
pages  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  a  large 
portion  of  those  cutaneous  disorders  to  which 
we  are  liable  may  be  attributed  to  that  sympathe¬ 
tic  action,  which  constitutes  the  particular  deli¬ 
cacy  and  danger  of  the  eruptive  character.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  their  hasty  cure  only  that  bad 
consequences  may  be  anticipated  ;  for,  in  many 
instances,  where  an  eruption  has  spontaneously 
subsided ,  some  new  diseased  action  shall  arise, 

and  the  best  directed  remedies  will  assuredly 

%/ 

fail  to  relieve  the  new  suffering  if  such  pre-exist- 
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ing  cutaneous  disease  shall  not  be  duly  remem¬ 
bered,  or  its  possible  connection  with  present 
distress  not  be  duly  estimated.  Half  a  century 
ago  this  point  of  practice  was  most  sedulously 
attended  to  ;  nay  more,  some  practitioners  ran 
the  principle  so  hard  as  to  bring  it  into  disgrace, 
by  their  partial  zeal.  In  the  present  day,  medi¬ 
cal  men  are,  perhaps,  as  culpable  in  negligently 
overlooking  it.  A  close  and  impartial  observer 
will  not  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  the  living 
powers  are  often  much  deranged  by  the  natural 
subsidence  of  an  habitual  irritation.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  seem  especially  to  participate 
in  the  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  too  often 
some  mental  disorder  supervenes  as  the  melan¬ 
choly  result.  If  a  cutaneous  disease,  however 
simple  in  its  apparent  character,  has  been  of 
some  duration,  and  suddenly  disappears,  we 
may  more  reasonably  expect  that  the  mind  shall 
become  affected  than  that  any  perceptible  disor¬ 
der  of  the  body  shall  be  established.  This  pre¬ 
sumption  is  founded  rather  on  experience  than 
on  any  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  nature  of 
the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  Through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system  these  sympathies  in  action,  whether  mor¬ 
bid  or  healthy,  must  have  been  originally  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  brain,  as  the  centre  of  nervous 
function  to  a  great  part  of  the  body,  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  influence  as  the  nature  of  the  agent, 
and  the  constitutional  temperament  shall  be  qua- 
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lifted  to  impart  or  to  receive.  This  subject  is 
rendered  the  more  intricate,  but  not  the  less  in¬ 
teresting,  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  physiolo¬ 
gists,  who  demonstrate  that  some  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  independant  of  the  brain,  or  nearly  so  ; 
and  that  they  are  governed  by  the  power  residing 
in  the  spinal  marrow.  Still,  as  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  all  are  connected,  and,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  respecting  the  possibility  of  some  ir¬ 
ritations  of  the  mind  being  the  result  of  dispelled 
irritations  of  the  skin.  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
my  patients  express  an  anxiety  of  mind,  or  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  as  the  concomitant  of  their  erup¬ 
tive  diseases.  They  have  explained,  that  such 
distress  of  mind  was  not  on  account  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  they  had  involuntary  horrors,  total¬ 
ly  unconnected  with  any  adequate  object  of  na¬ 
tural  apprehension  or  aversion  ;  and  that  they 
were  usually  more  desponding,  if  an  apparent 
amendment  of  the  eruption  took  place.  I  have 
watched  these  cases  with  the  most  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  for  some  time  before  I  have  commenced 
any  remedial  course ;  but  I  find  that  they  may 
be  very  safely  cured  by  art,  if  the  means  are 
judiciously  adapted.  Yet  the  probability  is, 
that  if  such  disease  spontaneously  disappeared, 
some  permanent  disorder  of  the  mind  would 
arise.  Again,  I  have  seen  mental  disorder  so 
immediately  following  the  natural  suspension  of 
disease  on.  the  skin,  as  to  leave  me  divested  of  all 
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doubt,  that  the  former  was  caused  by  the  latter. 
In  some  instances,  I  have  happily  allayed  the 
distress  of  mind  by  augmenting  the  vascular 
action  of  the  skin  ;  at  the  same  time,  establish¬ 
ing  a  local  excitement.  When  the  previous  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin  has  been  but  little  troublesome, 
or  where  its  subsidence  has  been  more  gradual, 
the  consequent  disturbance  in  the  brain  will 
seldom  be  suspected  to  originate  in  such  a  cause; 
then  the  mental  disorder  may  be  hopeless  in 
cure.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  eruption  has 
been  violent  and  distressing,  and  where  its  natu- 
ral  subsidence  has  been  sudden,  the  connection 
of  cause  and  effect  will  be  instantly  suspected  ; 
and  then  professional  judgement  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  successfully  exerted. 
These  suspended  cutaneous  irritations  may  be 
productive  of  every  degree  in  which  nervous 
derangement  or  mental  disease  can  subsist,  from 
absolute  distraction  of  mind  down  to  the  mildest 

t  '  V 

deviation  from  healthy  feeling.  In  short,  the 
whole  train  of  disorders,  called  nervous,  may 
fcnsue  as  decidedly  from  some  supended  cutane¬ 
ous  irritation  as  from  any  other  possible  cause 
with  which  we  are  more  intimately  acquainted, 
because  it  may  more  obviously,  or  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  present.  Another  cause  of  obscurity  arises  out 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  nervous  or  mental 
derangement  may  supervene  almost  imperceptibly. 
In  such  case,  the  termination  of  the  cutaneous 
disorder,  and  the  commencement  of  the  mental, 
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shall  be  so  indistinctly  marked,  as  to  baffle  the 
judgement  of  a  practitioner,  not  well  versed  in 
the  nature  of  diseased  skin,  and  its  possible  sym¬ 
pathetic  associations.  If  any  circumstances  were 
wanting  to  convince  me  of  the  importance  cutane¬ 
ous  disorders  bear  in  the  scale  of  human  infirmity, 
and  the  vigilant  observation  required  to  detect 
their  specific  qualities,  as  well  as  the  persevering 
study  essential  to  dictate  the  happiest  means  of 
relief,  the  consideration  that  their  mere  natural 
suspension  might  lay  in  ruins  the  noblest  faculties 
of  man,  would  be  an  ample  inducement  to  me  to 
continue  my  practical  efforts  exclusively  to  their 
study  and  relief  Hereafter,  I  may  lay  before 
the  public  the  result  of  my  sedulous  exertions,  in 
this  intricate  department  of  medical  science.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  would  once  more  most  strenu¬ 
ously  urge  on  my  Readers  a  thorough  conviction, 
that,  to  trifle  with  cutaneous  disease,  may  be  to 
sport  with  that  reason,  which  constitutes  man 
super-eminent  among  animal  beings ;  or  to  em¬ 
bitter  existence,  by  adding  a  consciousness  of 
folly  to  the  penalty  of  pain. 

No,  12,  Charles-street,  Mortimer-street , 

Cavendish-square , 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 


Page  7,  line  14,  for  scurvy,  read  scurfy 

9,  —  3,  for  perceptable,  read  perceptible 

10,  —  3,  omit  “  local” 

50,  —  28,  for  save,  read  saved 
31,  —  29,  for  detal,  read  detail 
39,  — ■  26,  Period  vice  Comma 
44,  __  13,  for  adop,  read  adopt 
44,  _  30,  for  earthly,  read  earthy 
71,  —  4,  Colon  after  “  mortality,”  vice  after  “  event” 

89,  —  6,  for  perventive,  read  preventive 

112,  —  19,  for  screte,  read  secrete. 

127,  —  19,  for  tretament,  read  treatment 

157,  —  11,  for  forms,  read  form 

181,  —  27,  for  from,  read  form  ' 

203,  —  13,  for  Livitical,  read  Levitical 


The  Author  apprehends  that  he  may  possibly  have  over- 
looked  some  other  existing  typical  errors,  and  begs  the  indul¬ 
gent  Reader  will  forgive  any  detected  omission. 
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Printed  by  W.  Vf  arch  ant* 
Ingram-Court,  Fenehurch-Street. 
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